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SERMON  I. 


Qn  the  union  of  piety  and  morality. 


ACTS,  X.  4. 

Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial 

before  Cod,, 

THE  High  and  Lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity, 
dwelleth  alfo  with  him  that  is  of  humble  and  con¬ 
trite  heart.  In  the  midft  of  his  glory,  the  Almighty  is 
not  inattentive  to  the  meaneft  of  his  fubje&s.  Neither 
obfcurity  of  flation,  nor  imperfection  of  knowledge, 
finks  thofe  below  his  regard,  who  worfhip  and  obey 
him.  Every  prayer,  which  they  fend  up  from  their  fe- 
cret  retirements,  is  liftened  to  by  him  :  and  every  work 
of  charity  which  they  perform,  how  unknown  foever 
to  the  world,  attracts  his  notice.  The  text  prefen ts  a 
fignal  inftance  of  this  comfortable  truth.  In  the  city  of 
Caefarea,  there  dwelt  a  Roman  centurion,  a  military 
officer  of  inferior  rank,  a  gentile,  neither  by  birth  nor 
religion  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 
But  he  was  a  devout  and  a  benevolent  man;  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  meafure  of  religious  knowledge,  ftudied 
to  perform  his  duty,  prayed  to  God  always ,  and  gave 
much  alms  to  the  people.  Such  a  character  palled  not 
unobferved  by  God.  So  highly  was  it  honoured,  that 
to  this  good  centurion  an  angel  was  lent  from  heaven, 
in  order  to  direCt  him  to  the  means  of  full  inftruction 
in  the  truth.  The  angel  accofts  him  with  this  faluta- 
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tion  .  Corrh  lius,  thy  prayers  and  thine  alms 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God. 

it  is  to  the  conjunction  of  prayers  and  alms,  that  I 
purpofe  now  to  diredt  your  thoughts,  as  defcribing  the 
i  c  peClable  and  amiable  character  of  a  man,  as  forming 
tne  honour  and  the  bleflednefs  of  a  true  chriftian ;  piety 
joined  with  charity,  faith  with  good  works,  devotion  with 
moi  ality.  1  hefe  are  things  which  God  hath  connected, 
and  which  it  is  impious  in  man  to  leparate.  It  is  only 
when  they  remain  united,  that  they  can  come  up  as  a 
gi  atcful  memorial  before  God.  I  fhall  firft  endeavour  to 
lnow  you,  that  alms  without  prayers,  or  prayers 
without  alms,  morality  without  devotion,  or  devotion 
without  morality,  are  extremely  defective;  and  then 
fhall  point  out  the  happy  eifeCts  of  their  mutual  union. 

Let  us  begin  with  confidering  the  cafe  of  alms 
without  prayers  ;  that  is,  of  good  works  without  pie¬ 
ty,  or  a  proper  fenfe  of  God  and  religion.  Examples 
of  this  are  not  uncommon  in  the  world.  With  many, 
virtue  is,  or  at  leaft  is  pretended  to  be  a  refpeCta- 
ble  and  an  honoured  name,  while  piety  founds  mean¬ 
ly  in  their  ears.  They  are  men  of  the  world  ;  and  they 
claim  to  be  men  of  honour.  They  reft  upon  their  hu¬ 
manity,  their  public  fpirit,  their  probity,  and  their 
truth.  They  arrogate  to  themfelves  all  the  manly  and 
the  aCtive  virtues.  But  devout  affeCtions,  and  religious 
duties,  they  treat  with  contempt,  as  founded  on 
fhadow'y  fpeculations,  and  fit  to  employ  the  attention 
only  of  weak  and  fuperftitious  minds.  Now,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  fuch  perfons,  I  contend,  that  thisnegleCl  of  pi- 
ety  argues  depravity  of  heart;  and  that  it  infers  an 
irregular  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  morality. 

Firft,  it  argues  internal  depravity  ;  for  it  difcovers 
a  cold  and  a  hard  heart.  If  there  be  any  impreflion, 
which  man  is  formed  by  nature  to  receive,  it  is  a  fenfe 
of  religion.  As  foon  as  his  mind  opens  to  obfervation 
and  reflexion,  he  difcerns  innumerable  marks  of  his 
dependent  ftate.  He  finds  himfelf  placed,  by  fome  fu- 
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perior  power,  in  a  vaft  world,  where  the  wifdomand 
goodnefs  of  the  Creator  are  confpicuous  oil  every  fide. 
The  magnificence,  the  beauty,  and  order  of  nature, 
excite  him  to  admire  and  adore.  When  he  looks  up  to 
that  omnipotent  hand,  which  operates  throughout  the 
uaiverfe,  he  is  impreiTed  with  reverence.  When  he 
receives  bledings,  which  he  cannot  avoid  afcribing  to 
divine  goodnefs,  he  is  prompted  to  gratitude.  The  ex- 
preffions  of  thofe  affections,  under  the  various  forms 
of  religuous  worfhip,.  are  no  other  than  native  eiTuiions 
of  the  human  heart..  Ignorance  may  miflead,  and  fu- 
perdition  may  corrupt  them  :  but  their  origin  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  fentiments  that  are.e'fential  to  man. 

Call  your  eyes  over  the  w  hole  earth.  Explore  the 
mod  remote  quarters  of  the  ead  or  the  wed.  You  may 
difcover  tribes  of  men,  without  policy,  or  laws,  or 
cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life  :  but  no  where  will  you 
find  them  without  fome  form  of  religion.  In  every 
region  you  behold  the  prodrate  worlhipper,  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  altar,  and  the  offering.  Wherever  men  have 
exided,  they  have  been  fenfible  that  fome  acknow¬ 
ledgment  was  due,  on  their  part,  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world.  If,  in  their  ruded  and  mod  ignorant  date, 
this  obligation  has  been  felt,  what  additional  force 
mud  it  acquire,  by  the  improvements  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  but  efpecially  by  the  great  difcoveries  of  the 
chridian  revelation!  Whatever,  either  from  reverence 
or  from  gratitude,  can  excite  men  to  the  worfhip  of 
God,  is  by  this  revelation  placed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  one 
fliould  think  were  fufHcient  to  overawe  the  mod 
though tlefs,  and  to  melt  the  mod  obdurate  mind. 

Cand  thou,  then,  pretend  to  be  a  man  of  reafon, 
nay,  a  man  of  virtue,  and  yet  continue  regard lefs  of 
one  of  the  fird  and  chief  dictates  of  human  nature  ? 
Where  is  thy  fenfibility  to  what  is  right  and  fit,  if  that  * 
loud  voice,  which  calls  all  nations  throughout  the  earth 
to  religious  homage,  has  never  been  heard  by  thee  ? 
Or,  if  it  has  been  heard,  by  what  ftrange  and  falls 
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refinements  had:  thou  (lified  thofe  natural  fentiments, 
which  it  tends  to  awaken  >  Calling  thyfelf  a  Ion,  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  a  friend — claiming  to  be  faithful  and  affectionate 
in  thefe  relations— haft  thou  no  fenfe  of  what  thou 
owed  to  thy  fir  ft  Parent,  thy  higheft  Sovereign,  thy 
greated  BenefaCtor?  Can  it  be  confident  with  true  vir¬ 
tue  or  honour,  to  value  thyfelf  upon  thy  regard  to  in¬ 
ferior  obligations,  and  yet  to  violate  that,  which  is  the 
mod  facred  and  the  mod  ancient  of  all  ?  When  fimple 
inftinCl  teaches  the  Tartar  and  the  Indian,  together 
with  h i s  alms  and  good  works,  to  join  his  prayers  to 
that  Power,  whom  he  confiders  as  the  fource  of  good, 
final l  it  be  no  reproach,  in  the  mod  enlightened  date 
of  human  nature,  and  under  the  pureft  difpenfation 
of  religion,  to  have  extinguilhed  the  fenfe  of  gratitude 
to  heaven,  and  to  flight  all  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  and  the  true  God  ?  What  does  fuch  conduft  im¬ 
ply,  but  either  an  entire  want,  or  a  wilful  fuppreffion, 
of  fome  of  the  bed  and  mod  generous  affeCtions  be¬ 
longing  to  human  nature? — Surely,  there  mud  be  an 
effential  defect  in  that  heart,  which  remains  cold  and 
infenfible,  where  it  ought  to  be  affected  mod  warmly. 
Surely,  fuch  a  degree  of  depravity  mud  be  lodged 
there,  as  is  diffident  to  taint  all  the  other  fprings  of 
pretended  virtue. 

But  bdides  this,  I  mud  contend,  in  the  fecondplace, 
that  where  religion  is  neglected,  there  can  be  no  re¬ 
gular  nor  beady  practice  of  the  duties  of  morality.  The 
character  will  be  often  inconfident ;  and  virtue,  placed 
on  a  balls  too  narrow  to  fupport  it,  will  be  always 
loofe  and  tottering.  For  fuch  is  the  propendty  of  our 
nature  to  vice,  fo  numerous  are  the  temptations  to  a 
relaxed  and  immoral  conduCt,  that  dronger  rebraints 
than  thofe  of  mere  reafon,  are  neceffary  to  be  impoled 
on  man.  The  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  honour,  or  the  inbinCt  of  benevolence,  are 
barriers  too  feeble  to  withdand  thedrength  of  paffion. 
In  the  tranquil  feafons  of  life,  thefe  natural  principles 
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may,  perhaps,  carry  on  the  ordinary  courfe  of  focial 
duties  with  fome  regularity.  But  wait  until  forne  trying 
emergence  come.  Let  the  conflict  of  pallions  arife. 
Let  the  heart  be  either  wounded  by  fore  diftrefs,  or 
agitated  by  violent  emotions  :  and  you  (hall  prefently 
fee,  that  virtue  without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the 
government  of  life.  It  is  defiitute  of  its  proper  guard, 
of  its  firmed:  fupport,  of  its  chief  encouragement.  It 
will  fink  under  the  weight  of  misfortune  ;  or  will  yield 
to  the  folicitation  of  guilt. 

The  great  motives  that  produce  condancy  and  firm- 
nefs  of  action,  mud  be  of  a  palpable  and  driking  kind. 
A  divine  Legidator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven — 
an  omnifcient  Witnefs,  beholding  us  in  all  our  re¬ 
treats — an  almighty  Governor,  dretching  forth  his  arm 
to  punilh  or  reward,  difclofmg  the  fecrets  of  the  invi- 
fible  world,  informing  us  of  perpetual  red  prepared 
hereafter  for  the  righteous,  and  of  indignation  and 
•wrath  awaiting  the  wicked  :  thefe  are  the  confidera- 
tions  which  overawe  the  world,  which  fupport  integri¬ 
ty,  and  check  guilt.  They  add  to  virtue  that  folemni- 
ty  which  Ihould  ever  charaderife  it.  To  the  admoniti¬ 
ons  of  confcience  they  give  the  authority  of  a  law. 
Co-operating  with  all  the  good  difpofitions  of  a  pious 
man,  they  drengthen  and  infure  their  influence.  On 
his  alms  you  can  have  no  certain  dependence,  who 
thinks  not  of  God,  nor  has  joined  prayer  to  his  chari¬ 
table  deeds.  But  when  humanity  is  leconded  by  piety, 
the  fpring,  from  which  it  flows,  is  rendered,  of  courfe, 
more  regular  and  conflant. — In  fliort,  withdraw  reli¬ 
gion,  and  you  fiiake  all  the  pillars  of  morality.  In  every 
heart,  you  weaken  the  influence  of  virtue  :  and  among 
the  multitude,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  you  overthrow  its 
power. 

Having  thus  fiiown  that  morality  without  devotion 
is  both  defective  and  unflable,  I  proceed  to  confider 
the  other  extreme,  of  prayers  without  alms,  devotion 
without  morality. 
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In  every  age,  the  practice  has  prevailed,  of  fubfH- 
tuting  certain  appearances  of  piety  in  the  place  of  the 
great  duties  of  humanity  and  mercy.  Too  many  there 
have  always  been,  who  flatter  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  friendlhip  of  their  Creator, 
though  they  neglect  to  do  juflice  to  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  But  fuch  perfonsmay  be  allured,  that  their  fup- 
pofed  piety  is  altogether  of  a  fpurious  kind.  It  is  an 
invention  of  their  own,  unknown  to  reafon,  unknown 
in  the  word  of  God.  In  lcripture,  we  are  ever  di¬ 
rected  to  try  our  faith  by  our  works,  cur  love  of  God 
by  our  love  of  men.  We  are  directed  to. conlider  pie¬ 
ty  as  a  principle  which  regenerates  the  heart,  and 
forms  it  to  goodnefs.  We  are  taught,  that  in  vain  we 
addrefs  any  acts  of  homage  to  Chrifl,  unlefs  we  do 
the  things  which  he  faith  ;  and  that  love ,  peace ,  gentle - 
nefsy  goodnefs ,  mteknefs ,  and  temperance ,  are  not  only 
the  injunctions  of  his  law,  but  the  native  fruits  of  his 
Spirit *.  If,  therefore,  while  piety  feems  ardent,  mo¬ 
rality  fnall  decline,  you  have  full  reafon  to  believe, 
that  into  that  piety  fome  corrupting  ingredients  have 
entered.  And  if  ever  your  regard  to  morality  fliall 
totally  fail — if,  while  you  make  many  prayers,  you 
give  no  alms — if,  while  you  appear  to  be  zealous  for 
God,  you  are  falfe  or  unjult  to  men — if  you  are  hard 
or  contracted  in  heart,  fevere  in  your  cenfures,  and 
oppreflive  in  year  conduct — then  conclude  'with  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  what  yon  had  termed  piety  was  no  more 
than  an  empty  name.  For  as  loon,  according  to  the 
lcripture  limilitude,  will  bitter  waters  flow  from  a 
fweet  fountain ,  as  fuch  effects  be  produced  by  genuine 
piety. 

What  you  have  called  by  that  name,  relolves  itfelf 
into  one  or  other  of  three  things.  Either  it  is  a  hy¬ 
pocritical  form  of  godlinefs,  afiumed  in  order  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  world  ;  or,  which  is  the  molt  favourable 
fuppofition,  it  is  a  tranlient  impreflion  of  lerioufnefs, 
an  accidental  melting  of  the  heart,  which  paffeth  away 
*  Luke  vi,  46,  Gal,  v«  22, 
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like  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  ;  or,  which  I 
am  afraid  is  too  often  the  cafe,  it  is  the  deliberate^  re¬ 
fuge  of  a  deluded  and  fuperftitious,  but,  at  the  lame 
time,  a  corrupted  mind.  For  all  men,  even  the  moft 
depraved,  are  fubject,  more  or  lefs,  to  compunctions 
of  confcience.  It  has  never  been  in  their  power  to 
withdraw  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  that  warning 
voice,  which  tells  them,  that  fomething  is  necehary  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Ruler 
of  the  world.  But,  backward  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
fign  the  gains  of  dilhonefty,  or  the  plealures  of 
vice — averfe  from  fubmiffion  tothatfacred  law,  which 
enjoins  righteoufnefs  in  its  whole  extent — they  have 
often  attempted  to  make  a  fort  of  compofition  with 
heaven — a  compofition,  which,  though  they  dare 
not  avow  it  in  words,  lurks  in  fecret  at  the  bottom  of 
many  a  heart.  If  God  will  only  difpenfe  with  fome 
articles  of  obedience,  they  will  repay  him  with  abun¬ 
dant  homage.  If  they  fail  in  good  praClice,  they  will 
fludy  to  be  found  in  belief  ;  and,  by  the  number  of 
their  prayers,  will  atone,  in  fome  meafure,  for  their 
deficiency  in  charitable  deeds. 

But  the  attempt  is  as  vain  as  it  is  impious.  From 
the  fimpleft  and  plaineft  principles  of  reafon  it  mull: 
appear,  that  religious  worfhip,  disjoined  from  juftice 
and  virtue,  can  upon  no  account  whatever  find  accept¬ 
ance  with  the  Supreme  Being.  To  what  purpofe  is  the 
multitude  of  your  facrifces  unto  me  P  faith  the  Lord . 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations .  Incenfe  is  an  abomination 
unto  me.  The  new  moons  and  fabbaths ,  the  calling  of 
affemblieSy  I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity ,  even 
the  folemn  meeting* . — Ceafe,  foolifh  and  impious  man  ! 
Ceafe  to  confider  the  Almighty  as  a  weak  or  vain¬ 
glorious  being,  who  is  to  be  appeafed  by  thy  devout 
probations,  and  thy  humble  words  ;  or  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  parade  and  oftentation  of  external  wor¬ 
fhip.  What  is  all  thy  worfhip  to  him?  Will  he  eat  the 
flefh  of  thy  facrifces ,  or  drink  the  blood  of  offered  goats  P 

*Ifa9  i»  u,  14, 
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Was  worship  required  of  thee,  doft  thou  think,  upon 
his  account,  that  thou  mighteft  bring  an  increafe  to 
his  giory  and  felicity,  by  thy  weak  and  infignihcant 
pi  ades  ?  sooner  mighteft  thou  increafe  the  fplendorof 
the  fun  by  a  lighted  taper,  or  add  to  the  thunder  by 
thy  voice.  No  :  it  is  tor  the  fake  of  man,  not  of  God, 
that  w  or  Hi  ip  and  prayers  are  required  ;  not  that  God 
may  be  rendered  more  glorious,  but  that  man  may  be 
mace  better  ;  that  he  may  be  confirmed  in  a  proper 
fenfe  of  his  dependent  ftate,  and  acquire  thofe  pious 
and  virtuous  difpofitions  in  which  his  higheft  improve¬ 
Of  ail  the  principles  in  religion,  one  fhould  take 
tins  to  be  the  moft  evident :  and  yet  frequent  admoni¬ 
tions  are  needed,  to  renew  the  imprefhon  of  it  upon 
mankind,  x  or  what  purpofe  did  thy  Creator  place 
thee  in  this  world,  in  the  midft  of  human  fociety,  but 
that,  as  a  man,  among  men  thou  mighteft  cultivate 
humanity  ;  that  each  in  his  place  might  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare  ;  that  as  a  fpoufe,  a  brother,  a 
fon,  or  a  friend,  thou  mighteft  ad:  thy  part  with  an 
upright  and  a  tender  heart  ;  and  thus  afpire  to  re- 
femble  him  who  ever  confults  the  good  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  whole  hnder  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  P 
And  dareft  thou,  who  haft  been  facrificing  unfufpici- 
ous  innocence  to  thy  loofe  pleafures- — thou,  who  haft 
been  difturbing  the  repofe  of  fociety  by  thine  ambi¬ 
tion  or  craft — thou,  who,  to  increafe  thy  treafures, 
haft  been  making  the  widow  and  the  orphan  weep — 
dareft  thou  approach  God  with  thy  worfhip  and  thy 
prayers,  and  entertain  the  hope  that  he  will  look 
down  upon  thee  in  peace?  Will  the  God  of  order  and 
juftice  accept  fuch  poor  compenfation  for  his  violated 
laws?  Will  the  God  of  love  regard  the  fervices  of  one 
who  is  an  enemy  to  his  creatures?  Shall  a  corrupter  of 
the  fociety  of  men  afpire  to  the  habitations  of  pure  and 
blefled  fpirits  ? — Believe  it,  He  that  faith,  he  loveth  God, 
muj}  love  his  brother  alfo .  Ceafe  to  do  evil :  learn  to  d% 
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well.  Seek  judgment ,  relieve  the  opprejfed,  judge  the  fa¬ 
ther  lefs,  plead  for  the  widow  :  and  then,  Draw  nigh  to 
God ,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  thee  ;  call  upon  him 
in  the  day  of  trouble ,  and  he  will  anfwer  thee .  Thy 
prayers  and  thine  alms  {hall  then  afcend,  in  joint  me¬ 
morial,  before  the  Molt  High. 

I  have  nowfhownthe  evil  of  maiming  and  fplitting 
religion— --of  dividing  afunder  two  things,  which, 
though  in  theory  they  may  be  feparated,  yet  in  prac¬ 
tice  mufl:  always  co-exid,  if  either  of  them  be  real--- 
devotion  to  God  and  charity  to  men.  Let  us  confider 
next  the  happy  effe&s  of  their  union. 

Their  union  forms  the  confident,  the  graceful, 
refpectable  character  of  the  real  chridian— the  man  of 
true  worth.  If  you  leave  either  of  them  out  of  your 
fydem,  even  though  you  excel  in  the  other,  you  can 
dand  trial  only  in  one  point  of  view.  It  is  only  on 
one  fide,  your  character  is  fair;  on  the  other,  it  will 
always  be  open  to  much  reproach.  And  as  you  didio- 
nour  yourfelves,  fo  you  do  great  injudice  to  religion. 
For,  by  dividing  its  parts  from  one  another,  you  never 
fail  to  expofe  it  to  the  cenfure  of  the  world  :  and  per¬ 
haps,  by  this  fort  of  partial  and  divided  goodnefs, 
religion  has  differed  more  in  the  edeem  of  mankind, 
than  by  open  profligacy.  The  unbeliever  will  fcofr  at 
your  piety,  when  he  fees  you  negligent  of  moral  du¬ 
ties.  The  bigot  will  decry  all  morality,  when  he 
fees  you  pretending  to  be  a  follower  of  virtue,  though 
you  be  a  defpifer  of  God.  Whereas  he,  who  fears  God, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  jud  and  beneficent  to  men, 
exhibits  religion  to  the  world  with  full  propriety.  It 
fhines  in  his  condu£t  with  its  native  fplendor  ;  and  its 
rays  throw  a  glory  round  him.  His  character  is  above 
reproach.  It  is  at  once  amiable  and  venerable.  Ma¬ 
lice  itfelf  is  afraid  to  attack  him;  and  even  the  word 
men  refpect  and  honour  him  in  their  hearts. 

This,  too,  is  the  man  whofe  life  will  be  mod 
peaceful  and  happy.  He,  who  fails  materially  either  in 
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piety  or  in  Virtue,  is  always  obnoxious  to  the  anguifh  of 
remorfe.  His  partial  goodnefs  rnay  flatter  him  in  the 
day  of  luperficial  obfervation  :  but  when  folitude  or 
diitrefs  awakens  the  pow  ers  of  reflexion,  he  Ihall  be 
made  to  feel,  that  one  part  of  duty  performed,  atones 
not  for  another  which  is  negledfed.  In  the  midft  of 
his  prayers,  the  remembrance  of  injuftice  will  upbraid 
him  with  hypocrify  :  and  in  the  diftribution  of  his 
alms^  the  prayers  which  the  poor  put  up  for  him,  will 
make  him  bluih  for  his  negledf  of  God.  Confcience 
will  fupply  the  place  of  the  hand  coming  forth  to  write 
over  againft  him  on  the  wrall,  Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balance ,  and  art  found  wanting #.  Whereas  he  who 
holds  both  faith  and  a  good  confcience ,  who  attends  equally 
to  the  dilcharge  of  his  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
man,  enjoys,  as  far  as  human  imperfection  allows,  the 
fenfe  of  fairnefs  and  confilfency  in  conduct,  of  integri¬ 
ty  and  foundnefs  of  heart. 

I  he  man  of  mere  morality  is  a  ftranger  to  all  the 
delicate  and  refined pleafures  of  devotion.  In  works  of 
beneficence  and  mercy,  he  may  enjoy  fatisfadtion.  But 
his  fatisfaclion  is  deflitute  of  that  glow  of  affedlion, 
which  enlivens  the  feelings  of  one  who  lifts  his  heart  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  Father  of  the  univerfe,  and  con- 
fiders  himfelf  as  imitating  God.  The  man,  again,  who 
reffs  folely  in  devotion,  if  that  devotion  open  not 
his  heart  to  humanity,  not  only  remains  a  ftranger  to 
the  pleafures  of  beneficence,  but  mud  often  undergo 
the  pain  arifing  from  bad  palhons.  But  when  benefi¬ 
cence  and  devotion  are  united,  they  pour  upon  the 
man,  in  whom  they  meet,  the  full  pleafures  of  a  good 
and  pure  heart.  His  alms  connect  him  with  men  ; 
his  prayers  with  God.  He  looks  without  difmay  on 
both  worlds.  All  nature  has  to  him  a  benign  afpeft. 
If  engaged  in  adtive  life,  lie  is  the  friend  of  men  :  and 
he  is  happy  in  the  exertions  of  that  friendfhip.  If  left 
in  retirement,  he  w;alks  among  the  works  of  nature,  as 
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with  God.  Every  object  is  enlivened  to  him,  by  the 
fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence.  Every  where  he  traces 
the  beneficent  hand  of  the  Author  of  nature  :  and 
every  where,  with  glowing  heart,  he  hears  and  an- 
fwers  his  fecret  voice.  When  he  looks  up  to  heaven, 
he  rejoices  in  the  thought,  that  there  dwells  that  God, 
whom  heferves  and  honours— that  Saviour,  in  whom 
he  truds— that  Spirit  of  grace  from  whole  infpiration 
his  piety  and  his  charity  flow.  When  he  looks  around 
him  on  the  world,  he  is  foothed  with  the  pleafing  re¬ 
membrance  of  good  offices  which  he  has  done,  or  at 
lead  has  ftudied  to  do,  to  many  who  dwell  there. 
How  comfortable  the  reflexion,  that  him  no  poor  man 
can  upbraid  for  having  with-held  his  due  ;  him  no  un¬ 
fortunate  man  can  reproach  for  having  feen  and  defpifed 
his  fo  rrows  ;  but  that  on  his  head  are  defee nding  the 
prayers  of  the  needy  and  the  aged  ;  and  that  the  hands 
of  thole  whom  his  proteciion  has  fupported,  or  his 
bounty  has  fed,  are  lifted  up  in  fecret  to  biefs  him  ! 

Life,  paffed  under  the  influence  of  fuch  difpofltions, 
naturally  leads  to  a  happy  end.  It  is  not  enough  to 
fay,  that  faith  and  piety,  joined  with  adive  virtue, 
conflitute  the  requifite  preparation  for  heaven.  They 
in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  In  every 
date  of  our  exiflence,  they  form  the  chief  ingredients 
of  felicity.  Hence  they  are  the  great  marks  of  chrift- 
ian  regeneration.  They  are  the  fignature  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  good  men  are  faid  to  be  fealed  unto 
the  day  of  redemption. — The  text  affords  a  finking 
proof  of  the  eftimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  God  . 
Amidff  that  infinite  variety  of  human  events,  which 
pafs  under  his  eye,  the  prayers  and  the  alms  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  attraded  his  particular  notice.  He  remarked  the 
amiable  difpofitions  which  rofe  in  the  heart  of  this 
good  man.  But  he  fa w,  that  they  were  yet  imperfed, 
while  he  remained  unenlightened  by  the  principles  of 
the  chriftian  religion.  In  order  to  remove  this  obflruc- 
tion  to  his  rifing  graces,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  full 
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knowledge  of  that  Cod  whom  he  fought  to  honour, 
he  was  favoured  with  a  fupernatural  meffage  from 
heaven.  While  the  princes  of  the  earth  were  left  to 
act  by  the  counfels  of  their  own  wifdom--— while, 
without  interposition  from  above,  generals  conquered 
or  fell,  according  to  the  viciflitude  of  human  things-— 
to  this  good  centurion  an  angel  w  as  comm iflioned  from 
the  throne  of  God. 

What  can  I  fay  more  or  higher  in  praife  of  this 
bleffed  charafter,  than  that  it  is  what  God  delights  to 
honour  ?  Men  fingle  out  as  the  objects  of  diftindtion,  the 
great,  the  brave,  or  the  renowned.  But  he,  who 
J'eeth  not  as  man  fleth ,  paifing  by  thole  qualities  which 
often  Ihine  with  falfe  fplendor  to  human  obfervation, 
looks  to  the  inward  principles  of  adlion — to  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  form  the  eflence  of  a  worthy  character— 
and  wdiich,  if  called  forth,  would  give  birth  to  what¬ 
ever  is  laudable  or  excellent  in  conduct . Is  there 

one,  though  in  humble  ftation  or  obfcure  life,  who 

feareth  Cod  and  worketh  right e on fnefs - whofe  prayers 

and  alms,  proceeding  in  regular,  unaffedted  tenor, 
bsfpeak  the  upright,  the  tender,  the  devout  heart  ?— 
Thofe  alms  and  prayers  come  up  in  memorial  before 
that  God,  who  is  norefpedler  of  perfons.  The  Almighty 
beholds  him  from  his  throne  with  complacency.  Divine 
illumination  is  ready  to  inftrudt  him.  Angels  minifter 
to  him.  They  now  mark  him  out  on  earth  as  their 
future  affociate  ;  and  for  him  they  make  ready  in  pa- 
rad  ife,  the  white  robes ,  the  palms ,  and  the  fceptres  of 
the  juft. 

To  this  honour,  to  this  bleffednefs,  let  our  hearts 
continually  afpire  :  and  throughout  the  whole  of  life, 
let  thofe  folemn  and  facred  words,  with  which  I  con¬ 
clude,  found  in  your  ears,  and  be  the  great  diredlory 
of  yourcondudt  :  *  He  hath  flowed  thee,  0  man,  what 
is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  Cod  require  of 
thee,  but —to  do  juflly,  and  love  mercy— and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  P 
*  Mich,  vi.  8* 
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Oa  the  Influence  of  Re lic ion  upon  Adversity. 


Psalm  xxvii.  5. 

In  the  time  of  trouble,  he  fh  all  hide  me  in  his  pavilion  :  in 
the  fecret  of  his  tabernacle  fhall  he  hide  me :  he  frail 
fet  me  upon  a  rock . 

|  MIE  life  of  man  has  always  been  a  very  mixed 
JL  Hate,  full,  of  uncertainty  and  viciflitude,  of  anxi¬ 
eties  and  fears.  In  every  religious  audience,  there  are 
many  who  fall  under  the  denomination  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  :  and  the  reft  are  ignorant  how  loon  they  may  be 
called  to  join  them.  For  the  profperity  of  no  man  on 
earth  is  (table  and  allured.  Dark  clouds  may  fbon  ga¬ 
ther  over  the  heads  of  thofe  whofe  fky  is  now  moflc 
bright.  In  the  midft  of  the  deceitful  calm  which  they 
enjoy,  the  (form,  that  is  to  overwhelm  them,  has  per¬ 
haps  already  begun  to  ferment.  If  a  man  live  many 
years ,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the 
days  of  darknefs ,  for  they  fhall  be  many*. 

Hence,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  no  (tudy  can  appear 
more  important,  than  how  to  be  fuitably  prepared 
for  the  misfortunes  of  life  ;  fo  as  to  contemplate  them 
in  profpe£t  without  difmay,  and,  if  they  muff  befal,  to 
bear  them  without  dejedtion.  Throughout  every  age, 
the  wifdom  of  the  wife,  the  treafures  of  the  rich,  and 
the  power  of  the  mighty,  have  been  employed,  either 
in  guarding  their  date  againfl  the  approach  of  diflrefs, 
or  in  rendering  themfelves  lefs  vulnerable  by  its  attacks. 
Power  has  endeavoured  to  remove  adverfity  to  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Philofophy  has  ftudied,  when  it  drew  nigh,  to 
conquer  it  by  patience  ;  and  wealth  has  fought  out 
every  pleafure  that  can  compenfate  or  alleviate  pain. 

*  Ecclef,  xi.  8, 
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While  the  wifdom  of  the  world  is  thus  occupied, 
religion  has  been  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  fame  impor¬ 
tant  object.  It  informs  us  in  the  text,  of  a  pavilkn 
which  God  erects  to  (belter  his  fervants  in  the  time  of 
trouble ,  of  a  J'ecret  place  in  his  tabernacle ,  into  which  he 
brings  them  ;  ot  a  rock  on  which  he  fets  them  up  ;  and 
efewherehe  tells  us,  of  a  /hie  Id  and  a  buckler  which  he 
fpreads  before  them,  to  cover  them  from  the  terror  by 
night ,  and  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day .  Now,  of  what 
nature  are  thole  inftruments  of  defence,  which  God  is 
reprefented  as  providing  with  fuch  folicitous  care  for 
thole  who  fear  him?  Has  he  reared  up  any  bulwarks, 
impregnable  by  misfortune,  in  order  to  feparate  the 
pious  and  virtuous  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  to 
Screen  them  from  the  common  difafters  of  life?  No: 
to  thole  difafters  we  behold  them  liable,  no  lefs  than 
others.  The  defence  which  religion  provides,  is  alto¬ 
gether  of  an  internal  kind.  It  is  the  heart,  not  the 
outward  ftate,  which  it  profehes  to  guard.  When  the 
time  of  trouble  comes,  as  come  it  muft  to  all,  it  places 
good  men  under  the  pavilion  of  the  Almighty,  by  af¬ 
fording  them  that  lecurity  and  peace,  which  arife 
from  the  belief  of  divine  proteftion.  It  brings  them 
into  the  fecret  of  his  tabernacle ,  by  opening  to  them 
fburces  of  confolation  which  are  hidden  from  others. 
By  that  ftrength  of  mind,  with  which  it  endows  them, 
it  fets  them  up  upon  a  rock ,  a  gain  ft  which  the  tempeft 
may  violently  beat,  but  which  it  cannot  {hake. 

How  far  the  comforts  proceeding  from  religion  merit 
thofe  high  titles  under  which  they  are  here  figurative¬ 
ly  defcribed,  I  (ball  in  this  difcourfe  endeavour  to 
fhow.  I  {hall  for  this  end  compare  together  the  fitua- 
tion  of  bad  men,  and  that  of  the  good,  when  both  are 
{uifering  the  misfortunes  of  life  ;  and  then  make  fuch 
improvement  as  the  fubj eel  will  naturally  fuggeft. 

I.  Religion  prepares  the  mind  for  encountering, 
with  fortitude,  the  moft  fevere  {hocks  of  adverfitv  ; 
whereas  vice,  by  its  natural  influence  on  the  temper, 
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tends  to  produce  dejedion  under  the  flighted:  trials. 
While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  poffeffions,  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  connexions,  they  imagine  that  they  are 
ftrengthening  themfelves  againft  all  the  podible  vicif- 
fitudes  of  life.  They  fay  in  their  hearts,  My  mountain 
/lands  Jlrongy  and  I  /hall  never  be  moved .  But  fo  fatal 
is  their  delufion,  that,  indead  of  ftrengthening,  they 
are  weakening  that  which  only  can  fupport  them  when 
thofe  viciffitudes  come.  It  is  their  mind  which  mud  then 
fupport  them  :  and  their  mind,  by  their  lenfual  at¬ 
tachments,  is  corrupted  and  enfeebled.  Addided,  with 
intemperate  fondnefs,  to  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 
they  incur  two  great  and  certain  evils  ;  they  both 
exclude  themfelves  from  every  refotirce,  except  the 
world  ;  and  they  increafe  their  fenfibility  to  every 
blow,  which  comes  upon  them  from  that  quarter. 

They  have  neither  principles  nor  temper,  which 
can  dan d  the  affault  of  trouble.  They  have  no  princi¬ 
ples,  which  lead  them  to  look  beyond  the  ordinary 
rotation  of  events  :  and  therefore,  when  misfortunes 
involve  them,  the  profped  mud  be  comfortlefs  on 
every  fide.  Their  crimes  have  difqualified  them  from 
looking  up  to  the  abidance  of  any  higher  power,  than 
their  own  ability,  or  for  relying  on  any  better  guide, 
than  their  own  wifdom.  And  as  from  principle  they 
can  derive  no  fupport,  fo  in  a  temper  corrupted  by 
profperity  they  find  no  relief.  They  have  loft  that  mo¬ 
deration  of  mind  which  enables  a  wife  man  to  accom¬ 
modate  himfelf  to  his  fituation.  Long  fed  with  falfe 
hopes,  they  are  exafperated  and  dung  by  every  difap- 
pointment.  Luxurious  and  effeminate,  they  can  bear 
no  uneafmefs.  Proud  and  prefumptuous,  they  can  brook 
nooppofition.  By  nourilhingdilpofitions  which  fo  little 
fuit  this  uncertain  date,  they  have  infufed  a  double 
portion  of  bitternefs  into  the  cup  of  woe  :  they  have 
fharpened  the  edge  of  that  fword,  which  is  liftea  up  to 
finite  them.  Strangers  to  all  the  temperate  fatisfadions 
of  a  good  and  a  pure  mind — drangers  to  every  plealure, 
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except  what  was  feafoned  by  vice  or  vanity,  their  ad* 
verfity  is  to  the  laft  degree  difconfolate.  Health  and 
opuLnce  weie  the  two  pillars  on  which  they  reded. 
Shake  tithei  oi  them — -and  their  whole  edifice  of  hope 
and  comfoi  t  fa] is.  Pi  odrate  and  forlorn,  they  are  left 
on  the  ground  ;  obliged  tojoin  with  the  man  of  Ephra¬ 
im,  in  his  abjf-cl  lamentation,  They  have  taken  away  my 
gods,  which  /  have  made,  and  what  have  1  mors*  p  Such 
are  the  eaules,  to  which  we  mud  aferibe  the  broken 
lpirits,  the  peeviih  temper,  and  impatient  paflions, 
that  fo  often  attend  the  declining  age,  or  falling  for¬ 
tunes  of  vicious  men.  - 

Hut  how  different  is  tne  condition  of  a  truly  good 
man  in  tnoie  tiying  iituations  of  life  1  Religion  had 
gradually  prepared  his  mind  for  all  the  events  of  this 
incondant  date.  It  had  indru&ed  him  in  the  nature  of 
true  happinefs.  It  had  early  weaned  him  from  the  un¬ 
due  love  or  the  world, by  difeovering  to  him  its  vanity, 
and  by  fetting  higher  profpedls  in  his  view.  Affi iedions  do 
not  attack  him  by  furprife,  and  therefore  do  not  over¬ 
whelm  dim.  He  was  equipped  for  the  dorm,  as  well 
as  the  calm,  in  this  dubious  navigation  of  life.  Under 
thole  conditions  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  brought  hither, 
that  he  was  not  to  retain  always  the  enjoyment  of  what 
he  loved  :  and  therefore  he  is  not  overcome  by  difap- 
pointment,  when  that,  which  is  mortal,  dies — when 
that,  which  is  mutable,  begins  to  change— -and  when 
that,  which  he  knew  to  betrandent,  pafles  away. 

All  the  principles,  which  religion  teaches,  and  all 
the  habits,  which  it  forms,  are  favourable  to  drength 
of  mind.  It  will  be  found,  that  whatever  purifies,  for¬ 
tifies  alio  the  heart.  In  the  courfe  of  living  right ewfly , 
feberly,  and  godly,  a  good  man  acquires  a  deady  and 
well-governed  fpirit.  Trained  by  divine  grace,  to  en¬ 
joy  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  the  world, 
neither  lifted  up  byfuccefs,  nor  enervated  with  fenfu- 
ality,  he  meets  the  changes  in  his  lot  without  unmanly 
dejection.  He  is  inured  to  temperance  and  redraint. 

*  Judges,  xviii.  24. 
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He  has  learned  firmnefs  and  felf-command.  He  is  ac- 
cudomed  to  look  up  to  that  Supreme  Providence,  which 
difpofes  of  human  affairs,  not  with  reverence  only,  but 
with  trudand  hope. 

The  time  of  profperity  was  to  him  not  merely  a 
feafon  of  barren  joy,  but  productive  of  much  ufeful  im¬ 
provement.  He  had  cultivated  his  mind.  Pie  had 
dored  it  with  ufeful  knowledge,  with  good  principles, 
and  virtuous  difpofitions.  Thefe  refources  remain  en¬ 
tire,  when  the  days  of  trouble  come.  They  remain 
with  him  in  ficknefs,  as  in  health  ;  in  poverty,  as 
in  the  mid  ft  of  riches  ;  in  his  dark  and  folitary  hours, 
no  lefs  than  when  furrounded  with  friends  and 
gay  fociety.  From  the  glare  of  profperity,  he  can, 
without  dejection,  withdraw  into  the  fhade.  Ex¬ 
cluded  from  feveral  advantages  of  the  world,  he 
may  be  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  narrower  circle  ;  but 
within  that  circle  he  will  find  many  comforts  left.  Plis 
chief  pleafures  were  always  of  the  calm,  innocent,  and 
temperate  kind:  and  over  thefe,  the  changes  of  the 
world  have  the  lead  power.  His  mind  is  a"  kingdom 
to  him  :  and  he  can  ftili  enjoy  it :  the  world  did  not 
bedow  upon  him  all  his  enjoyments  :  and  therefore  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world,  by  its  mod  cruel  at¬ 
tacks,  to  carry  them  all  away. 

II.  Thedidrelfes  of  life  are  alleviated  to  good  men 
by  reflexions  on  their  pad  condud  ;  while,  by  fuch  re¬ 
flexions,  they  are  highly  aggravated  to  the  bad.  Du¬ 
ring  the  gay  and  adive  periods  of  life,  Tinners  elude, 
in  feme  meafure,  the  force  of  confcience.  Carried  round 
in  the  whirl  of  affairs  and  pleafures — intent  on  contri¬ 
vance,  or  eager  in  purfuit — amufed  by  hope,  or  elated 
by  enjoyment — they  are  fheltered,  by  that  crowd  of 
trifles  which  furrounds  them,  from  ferious  thouoht. 
But  confcience  is  too  great  a  power  to  remain  always 
fuppreffed.  There  is  in  every  man’s  life,  a  period 
when  he  fifed  be  made  to  dand  forth  as  a  realobjedto 
his  own  view  :  and  when  that  period  comes,  wo  to 
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him  who  is  galled  by  the  fight  !  In  the  dark  and  foli- 
tary  hour  of  clifirefs,  with  a  mind  hurt  and  fore  from 
fome  recent  wound  of  fortune,  how  fhall  he  bear  to 
have  his  character  for  the  Hrfb  time  difclofed  to  him, 
in  that  humiliating  light  under  which  guilt  will  necef- 
farily  prefent  it?  Then,  the  recollection  of  the  paft 
becomes  dreadful.  It  exhibits  to  him  a  life  thrown 
away  on  vanities  and  follies,  or  confumed  in  flagitiouf- 
nefs  and  fin;  no  ftation  properly  fupported  ;  no  mate- 
rial  duties  fulfilled.  Crimes,  which  once  had  been  eafi- 
ly  palliated,  rile  before  him  in  their  native  deformity. 
'The  fenfe  of  guilt  mixes  itfelf  with  all  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  him.  He  beholds,  or  thinks  that  he  beholds,  the 
hand  of  the  God  whom  lie  hath  offended,  openly 
firetched  out  againft  him. — At  a  feafon  when  a  man 
Hands  mod:  in  need  of  fupport,  how  intolerable  is  the 
weight  of  this  additional  load,  aggravating  the  depref- 
fion  of  difeafe,  difappointment,  or  old  age  !  How  mife- 
rable  his  Hate,  who  is  condemned  to  endure  at  once 
the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  the  vexations  of  calamity  !  The 
fpirit  of  a  man  may  fuftain  bis  infirmities  ;  hut  a  wound¬ 
ed  fpir it,  who  can  bear  P 

Whereas  he,  who  is  blefled  with  a  clear  confcience, 
enjoys,  in  the  world  conjunctures  of  human  life,  a  peace, 
a  dignity,  an  elevation  of  mind  peculiar  to  virtue.  The 
teflimony  of  a  good  confcience  is  indeed  to  be  always 
diftinguiihed  from  thatprefumptuousboafl  of  innocence, 
which  every  good  chriftian  totally  difclaims-.  The  bet¬ 
ter  he  is,  he  will  be  the  more  humble,  and  fenfible  of 
his  failings.  But  though  he  acknowledge  that  he  can 
claim  nothing  from  God,  upon  the  footing  of  defert, 
yet  he  can  truft  in  his  merciful  acceptance,  through 

us  Chrift,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  gofpel.  He 
can  hope,  that  his  prayers  and  his  alms  have  come  up  in 
memorial  before  God .  The  piety  and  virtue  of  his  for¬ 
mer  life  were  as  feeds  fown  in  his  profperous  Hate,  of 
which  he  reaps  the  fruits  in  the  leafon  of  adverfity. 
The  riches,  the  pleafures,  and  the  fiiendsof  the  world 
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may  have  made  wings  to  themf elves,  and  flown  away . 
But  the  improvement,  which  he  made  of  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  while  they  lafted — the  temperate  fpirit  with 
which,  he  enjoyed  them — the  beneficent  adions  which 
he  performed — and  the  good  example  which  he  let  to 
others,  remain  behind.  By  the  memory  of  thefe,  he 
enjoys  his  prosperity  a  fecond  time  in  reflexion  :  and 
perhaps  ''this  fecond  and  reflected  enjoyment  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  firft.  It  arrives  at  a  more  critical  and 
needful  time.  It  affords  him  the  high  fatisfadion  oi 
having  extraded  lading  pleafure  from  that  which  is 
fhort ;  and  of  having  fixed  that,  which  by  its  nature 
was  changing. — u  If  my  race  be  now  about  to  end,  I 
“  have  tins  comfort,  that  it  has  not  been  run  in  vain. 
(£  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  1  have  kept  the  faith. 
u  My  mind  has  no  load.  Futurity  has  no  terrors.  I 
Ci  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  make  my 
i(  peace  with  God.  I  leave  the  reft  to  heaven.”  Thefe 
are  the  reflexions  which,  to  the  upright ,  make  light 
arlfe  In  darknefis — reflexions  which  cheer  the  lonely 
houfe  of  virtuous  poverty,  and  attend  the  confcientious 
Sufferer  into  prifon  or  exile  ;  which  footh  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  grief,  lighten  the  preffure  of  old  age,  and 
furniih  to  the  bed  of  lick-nefs,  a  cordial  of  more  grate¬ 
ful  reliih,  and  more  fovereign  virtue,  than  any  which 
the  world  can  afford. 

Look  abroad  into  life,  and  you  will  find  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind  bearing  witnefs  to  this  important 
truth,  that  mind  is  fuperior  to  fortune  ;  that  what  one 
feels  within,  is  of  much  greater  importance,  than  all 
that  befals  him  without.  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
fome  fuch  fevere  and  trying  fituation,  as  fixes  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  on  his  behaviour.  The  firft  quel- 
tion,  which  we  put  concerning  him,  is  not,  what  does 
he  fuffer?  but,  how  does  he  bear  it?  Has  he  a  quiet 
mind  ?  or,  does  he  appear  to  be  unhappy  within  ?  If 
we  judge  him  to  be  compofed  and  firm,  refigned  to 
Providence,  and  fupported  by  confcious  integrity,  his 
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character  rifes,  and  his  mifeiy  leflens  in  our  view.  We 
eiteem  and  admire,  rather  than  pity  him.  Recolleft 
what  holy  men  have  endured  for  the  fake  of  confcience, 
and  with  what  cheerfulnefs  they  have  fuffered.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  confcience  has  concurred  with  out- 
ward  misfortunes,  in  diftreffing  the  guilty,  think  of  the 
dreadful  conferences  which  haveenfued.  How  often 
upon  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  after  abufed  profperity,  have 
they  madly  hurried  themfelves  over  that  precipice, 
rom  w  ich  there  is  no  return---and,  in  what  nature 
molt  abhors,  the  voluntary  extinction  of  life,  have 
fought  relief  from  that  torment  of  reflexion,  which  was 
become  too  great  for  them  to  bear? 

Never  then  allow  yourfelves  to  imagine,  that  mif- 
fortunes  alone  form  the  chief  mifery  of  man.  None 
but  the  guilty  are  completely  miferable.  The  mifgivino* 
and  diftruft,  the  acculations  and  reproaches  of  their 
minds,  the  fenfe  of  having  drawn  down  upon  their 
heads  the  evils  which  they  fuffer,  and  the  terrifying 
expectation  of  more  and  worfe  evils  to  come  j  thefe 
are  the  effential  ingredients  of  human  mifery.'  They 
only  whet  the  edge,  but  they  envenom  the  darts 
oi  affliction,  and  add  poifon  to  the  wound.  Whereas, 
when  misfortunes  a  {fail  a  good  man,  they  carry  no  fuch 
fatal  auxiliaries  in  their  train.  ’I  hey  may  ruffle  the  fur- 
face  of  his  foul  :  but  there  is  a  ftrength  within,  which 
refills  their  farther  imprefflon.  The  conftitution  of  his 
mind  is  found.  The  world  can  inflift  upon  it  no  wounds, 
but  what  admit  of  cure. 

HI.  Ill  men,  in  the  time  of  trouble,  can  look  up  to 
no  proteftor  ;  while  good  men  commit  themfelves, 
with  truft  and  hope,  to  the  care  of  heaven.  The  human 
mind,  naturally  feeble,  is  made  to  feel  all  its  weaknefs, 
by  the  prelfure  ofadverfity.  Dejefted  with  evils,  which 
overpower  its  ftrength,  it  relies  no  longer  on  itfelf.  It 
caffs  every  where  around,  a  wifhing,  exploring  eye, 
for  fome  fhelter  to  fcreen,  feme  power  to  uphold  it  : 
and  if,  when  abandoned  by  the  world,  it  can  find  no- 
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thing,  to  which  it  may  fly  in  the  room  of  the  work],  its 
ftate  is  truly  forlorn.  Now,  whither  Ihould  the  un¬ 
godly,  in  this  fituation,  turn  for  aid  ?  After  having 
contended  with  the  florins  of  adverfe  fortune,  till  their 
ipirits  are  exhaufled,  gladly  would  they  retreat  at  hit 
to  the  fanfluary  of  religion.  But  that  ianfluary  is  Amt 
agamfl  them  ,  nay,  it  isenvii  oned  with  terrors,  i  iiey 
behold  there,  not  a  Protector  to  whom  they  can  fly, 
but  a  Judge  whom  they  oread  :  and  in  thole  moments 
when  they  need  hisfriendfliip  the  mofl,  they  are  redu¬ 
ced  to  deprecate  his  wrath.  If  he  once  called  when  they 
refufed,  and  fir  etched  out  his  hands  when  they  would 
not  regard ,  ho  w  much  reafon  have  they  to  fear  that 
he  will  leave  them  now  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own 
ways,  and  to  he  filled  with  their  own  devices;  that  he 

will  laugh  at  their  calamity ,  and  mock  when  their  fear 
cometh  P 

But  of  all  the  thoughts  which  can  enter  into  the  mind 
in  the  leafon  of  diflrefs,  the  belief  of  an  interefl  in  his 
favour,  who  rules  the  world,  is  the  mofl  foothino-. 
Every  form  of  religion  has  afforded  to  virtuous  men 
feme  degree  of  this  confolation.  But  it  was  referved 
for  the  chriflian  revelation,  to  carry  it  to  its  hivheft 
point.  For  it  is  the  direfl  fcope  of  that  revelation,  to 
accommodate  itfelf  to  the  circumftances  of  man,  under 
two  main  views;  as  guilty  iri  the  light  of  God,  and  as 
ftruggling  with  the  evils  of  the  world.  Under  the  for- 
mer,  it  difeovers  to  him  a  Mediator  and  an  atonement : 
under  the  latter,  it  promiles  him  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
confolation.  It  is  a  fyflem  of  complete  relief,  extending 
from  our  fpiritual  to  our  temporal  diflrefles.  The  fame 
hand,  which  holds  out  forgivenels  to  the  penitent,  and 

afliftance  to  the  frail,  difpenfes  comfort  and  hope  to 
the  afflicted.  1 

It  deferves  your  particular  notice,  in  this  view,  that 
there  is  no  charafler  which  God  more  frequently  af- 
fumes  to  himlelf,  in  the  lacred  writings,  than  that  of 
tne  Patron  or  the  diflrefled.  Companion  is  that  attribute 
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of  his  nature,  which  he  has  chofen  to  place  in  the 
greateft  variety  of  lights,  on  purpofe  that  he  might 
accommodate  his  majefly  to  our  weaknefs,  and  provide 
a  cordial  for  human  griefs.  He  is  the  hearer  of  all 
prayers  ;  but  with  particular  attention  lie  is  reprefent- 
ed,  as  li ftening  to  the  cry  of  the  poor ,  and  regarding 
the  prayer  of  the  defiitute .  All  his  creatures  he  governs 
with  juflice  and  wifdoni :  but  he  takes  to  himlelf,  in 
a  lpecial  manner,  the  charge  of  executing  judgment  for 
the  oppreffed ,  of  protecting  the  Jt ranger,  of  delivering 
him ,  who  hath  no  helper ,  from  the  hand  of  the  f poller . 
For  the  opprejfion  of  the  poor ,  and  for  the  Jighing  of  the 
needy ,  will  I  arife ,  faith  the  Lord ,  to  Jet  him  in  fafety , 
from  him  that  puff eth  at  him .  He  is  the  Father  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  lefs9  and  the  Judge  of  the  widow ,  in  his  holy  habita¬ 
tion .  He  raifeth  them  up  that  are  bowed  down.  He  dwel- 
lethwith  the  contrite.  He  heal  eth  the  broken  in  heart.  For 
he  know  eth  our  frame  :  he  remember  eth  that  we  are  duft # . 
If  the  wifdom  of  his  Providence  law  it  necefiary,  to 
place  fo  many  of  his  creatures  in  an  afflided  (late,  that 
Hate,  however,  he  commiferates.  He  difdains  not  to 
point  out  himlelf  as  the  refuge  of  the  virtuous  and  pi¬ 
ous;  and  to  invite  them,  amidft  all  their  troubles,  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  before  him.  Thofe  circumltances, 
which  ehrange  others  from  them,  intereft  him  the 
more  in  their  lituation.  The  negled  or  fcorn  of  the 
world  expofes  them  not  to  any  contempt  in  his  fight. 
No  obfcurity  conceals  them  from  his  notice  :  andthough 
they  fhould  be  forgotten  by  every  friend  on  earth,  they 
are  remembered  by  the  God  of  heaven.  That  ligh, 
heaved  from  the  affiided  bofom,  which  is  heard  by  no 
human  ear,  is  iiftened  to  by  him  :  and  that  tear  is 
remarked,  which  falls  unnoticed  or  defpifed  by  the 
world. 

Such  views  of  the  Supreme  Being  impart  the  moft 
fenfible  confolation  to  every  pious  heart,  i  hey  prefent 

*  Pfalm  ix.  8. — cii.  17. — cxivi.  7 — lxviii,  5.  cxlvii.  3. 
•— ciii,  14,  &c. 
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ilis  adminiflration  under  an  afpect  fo  mild  and  benign, 
as,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  dilperfe  the  gloom  which 
hangs  over  human  life.  A  good  man  ads  with  a  vigour, 
and  i uiters  with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he 
believes  himfelf  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.  Inju¬ 
red  or  oppreffed  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a 
Judge,  who  will  vindicate  his  caufe ;  he  appeals  to  a 
Witnels,  who  knows  his  integrity;  lie  commits  him¬ 
felf  to  a  Friend,  who  will  never  forfake  him.  When’ 
tired  with  the  vexations  of  life,  devotion  opens  to  him 
its  quiet  retreat,  where  the  tumults  of  the  world  are 
hushed,  and  its  caresare  loll  in  happy  oblivion  ;  where 
the  wicked  ceafe  from  troubling ,  and  the  weary  are  at 
reft ,  I  here  his  mind  regains  its  ferenity ;  the  agitation 
ot  paflion  is  calmed  ;  and  a  foftening  balm  is  infufed  in¬ 
to  the  wounds  of  the  fpirit.  Difclofing  to  aninviflble 
Friend  tnole  fecret  griefs,  which  he  has  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  makeknown  to  the  world,  his  heart  is  lightened. 
He  does  not  feel  himfelf  folitary  or  forfaken.  hie  be¬ 
lieves  God  to  be  prefent  with  him,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoff  to  be  the  infpirer  of  his  confolations.  From  that 
fecret  place  of  the  divine  tabernacle ,  into  which  the  text 
reprefents  him  as  admitted,  he  hears  this  voice  ilfue, 
Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ,  and  I  will  anfwer  thee . 
Fear  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee .  Be  not  dijmayed  ;  for  1 
am  thy  God .  And  as  he  hears  a  voice,  which  fpeaks  to 
none  but  the  pure  in  heart,  fo  he  beholds  a  hand  which 
tinners  cannot  fee.  He  beholds  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  conducing  all  the  hidden  fprings  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  with  a  fecret,  but  unerring 
operation,  dire&ing  every  event  towards  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  righteous.  Thole  afflictions,  which  appear 
to  others  the  meffengers  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  the  minifters  of  fanctification  and  wifdom. 
Where  they  difeern  nothing  but  the  horrors  of  the 
temped,  which  furrounds  them,  his  more  enlightened 
eye  beholds  the  angel  who  rides  in  .the  whirlwind, 
and  directs  the  florin.  Hence  a  peace  keeping  the  mind 
Vol.  I.  C 
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and  heart ,  which  is  no  where  to  be  found,  but  under 
the  pavilion  of  the  Almighty. 

XV.  Good  men  are  comforted  under  their  troubles, 
by  the  hope  of  heaven ;  while  bad  men  are  not  only 
deprived  of  this  hope,  but  didreffed  with  fears  aridng 
from  a  future  (late.  The  foul  of  man  can  never  diveft 
itfelf  wholly  of  anxiety  about  its  fate  hereafter.  There 
are  hours,  when,  even  to  the  profperous,  in  the  midft 
of  their  pleafures,  eternity  is  an  awful  thought.  But 
much  more  when  thofe  pleafures,  one  after  another, 
begin  to  withdraw;  when  life  alters  its  forms,  and  be¬ 
comes  dark  and  cheerlefs  ;  when  its  changes  warn 
the  mold  inconfiderate,  that  what  is  fo  mutable,  will 
foon  pafs  entirely  away  :  then  with  pungent  earned- 
nefs  comes  home  that  queftion  to  the  heart,  Into  what 
world  are  we  next  to  go  ? — How  miferable  the  man, 
who,  under  the  didradions  of  calamity,  hangs  doubtful 
about  an  event,  which  fo  nearly  concerns  him — who, 
in  the  midd  of  doubts  and  anxieties,  approaching  to  that 
awful  boundary  which  feparates  this  world  from  the 
next,  fuudders  at  the  dark  profped  before  him — wip¬ 
ing  to  exid  after  death,  and  yet  afraid  of  that  exig¬ 
ence — catching  at  every  feeble  hope,  which  fuperdi- 
tion  can  afford  him,  and  trembling,  in  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment,  from  reflexion  upon  his  crimes  ! 

But  bleffed  be  God,  who  hath  brought  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  to  light — who  hath  not  only  brought  them  to 
light,  but  fecured  them  to  good  men — and,  by  the 
death  and  refurredion  of  Jefus  Cbrid,  hath  begotten 
them  unto  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible , 
undefited ,  and  that  fadeth  not  away .  judly  is  this  hope 
By  led  in  fcripture,  the  anchor  of  the  foul,  both  fur  e  and 
ftedfaf.  For  what  an  anchor  is  to  a  (hip  in  a  dark  night, 
on  an  unknown  coad,  and  arnidd  a  boiderous  ocean, 
that  is  this  hope  to  the' foul,  when  didraded  by  the 
confufions  of  the  world.  In  danger,  it  gives  fecurity  : 
arnidd  general  duduation,  it  affords  one  fixed  point  of 
red.  It  is  indeed  the' mod  eminent  of  all  the  adyan- 
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tages  which  religion  now  confers.  Fop;,  confitier  the 
mighty  power  of  hope  over  the  human  mind.  It  is  the 
univerfal  comforter.  It  is  the  fpring  of  all  human  ac¬ 
tivity.  Upon  futurity,  men  are  conifantly  fufpended. 
Animated  by  the  profpeff  of  home  diftant  good,  they 
toil  and  fuffer  through  the  whole  courfe  of  life  :  and 
it  is  not  fo  much  what  they  are  at  prelent,  as  what 
they  hope  to  be  in  fome  after- time,  that  enlivens  their 
motions,  fixes  attention,  and  if  imulates  induftry.  Now, 
if,  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  fuch  be  the  energy 
of  hope,  even  when  its  object  is  neither  very  confider- 
able,  nor  very  certain  ;  what  effeCls  may  it  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce,  when  it  refts  upon  an  object  fo 
fplendid  as  a  life  of  immortal  felicity  ?  Were  this  hope 
entertained  with  that  full  perfuafion  which  chriftian 
faith  demands,  it  would,  in  truth,  not  merely  allevi¬ 
ate,  but  totally  annihilate  all  human  miferies.  It  would 
banilh  difcontent,  extinguilh  grief,  and  fufpend  the 
very  feeling  of  pain. 

But  allowing  for  the  mixture  of  human  frailty- 
admitting  thole  abatements  which  our  imperfection 
makes  upon  the  effeCt  of  every  religious  principle,  ftill 
you  will  find,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  hope  of  heaven  operates  upon  good  men, 
they  will  be  tranquil  under  fufferings  ;  nay,  they  will 
be  happy,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  enjoy  no  fuch 
relief.  What,  indeed,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
is  furficient  to  diflrefs,  far  lefs  to  overwhelm,  the  mind 
of  that  man  who  can  look  down  on  all  human  things 
from  an  elevation  fo  much  above  them  ?  He  is  only  a 
paffenger  through  this  world.  He  is  travelling  to  a 
happier  country.  How  difagreeable  foever  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  his  journey  may  be,  yet  at  every  ft  age  of 
that  journey,  he  receives  the  affurance  that  he  is  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  period  of  rdf  and  felicity. 
Endure,  and  thou  (halt  overcome.  Perfevere,  and 
thou  fhalt  be  fuccefsful.  The  time  of  trial  haffenstoa 
clofe.  Thy  manfion  is  prepared  above ;  thy  rdt  re- 
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maineth  among  the  people  of  God.  The  diforders> 
which  vice  has  introduced  into  the  works  of  God,  are 
about  to  terminate  ;  and  all  tears  are  foon  to  be  wiped 
away  from  the  eyes  of  the  juft.  — -The  firm  ailhra nee 
of  this  happy  conclufion  to  the  vexations  and  the  vani¬ 
ties  of  life,  works  a  greater  effect  on  the  fincere,  illi¬ 
terate  chriftian,  than  all  the  refinements  of  philofophy 
can  work  on  the  mod  learned  infidel.  Thefe  may  gra¬ 
tify  the  mind  that  is  at  eafe  ;  may  footh  the  heart 
when  flight ly  difeompofed  :  but  when  it  is  fore  and 
deeply  torn,  when  bereaved  of  its  beft  and  mold  be¬ 
loved  comforts,  the  only  confutations  that  can  then 
find  accefs,  arife  from  the  hope  of  a  better  world ; 
where  tnofe  comforts  fhall  be  again  reftored  ;  and  all 
the  virtuous  fhall  be  afJem'bled,  in  the  prefence  of 
him  who  made  them.  Such  hopes  banilh  that  defpair 
which  overwhelms,  and  leaves  only  that  tender  me¬ 
lancholy  which  foftens  the  heart,  and  oftens  renders 
the  whole  character  more  gentle  and  amiable. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  refources  which  religion  pro¬ 
vides  for  good  men.  By  its  previous  difcipline,  it  trains 
them  to  fortitude — by  the  reflexions  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  it  fooths — by  the  fenfe  of  divine  favour,  it 
fupports  them  :  and  when  every  comfort  fails  them 
on  earth,  it  cheers  them  with  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Diftinguifhing  his  fervants  with  fuch  advantages,  God 
is  juftly  faid  to  ereft  his  pavilion  over  them  in  the  evil 
time.  lie  not  only  fpreads  a  tent  for  them  in  the  wilder- 
nefsy  but  he  transforms  in  fome  meafure  the  date  of 
nature  around  them.  To  ufe  the  beautiful  language 
of  ancient  prophecy  :  In  the  defer t ,  the  thirfiy  landy 
where  no  water  is ,  he  openeth  fprings .  Inflect d  of  the 
thorn ,  he  maketh  the  fir-tree  to  come  up;  inflead  of  the 
briar ,  the  myrtle  tofpring .  In  midfl  of  the  habitation  of 
dragons ,  he  maketh  green  paflures  rife ,  and  frill  waters 
flow  around  his  people. 

The  improvement  to  be  made  of  thefe  truths  is  as 
obvious  as  it  is  important.  Let  us  ftudy  fo  to  conduct 
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cur  lives,  that  we  may  be  qualified  for  deriving  fuch 
confolations  from  religion.  To  their  reality,  and  their 
importance,  all  mankind  bear  witnefs.  For  no  fooner 
are  they  overtaken  by  diftrefs,  than  to  religion  they 
fly.  This,  throughout  every  age,  has  been  the  uni- 
verfal  fhelter  which  the  young  and  the  old,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  giddy  and  the  lerious,  have  fought 
to  gain,  as  foon  as  they  found  that  reft  could  be  no 
where  elfe  procured  for  the  weary  head,  or  the  aching 
heart.  But  amidft  thofe  multitudes,  that  crowd  to  re¬ 
ligion  for  relief,  how  few  are  entitled  to  approach 
that  facred  fource  of  comfort  ?  On  what  feeble  props 
do  their  hopes  and  pretenfions  reft  ?  How  much  fu- 
perftition  mingles  with  that  religion  to  which  men 
are  driven  by  diftrefs  and  fear  ? — fou  .muff  flrft  ap¬ 
ply  to  it  as  the  guide  of  life,  before  you  can  have  re- 
courfe  to  it  as  the  refuge  of  forrow.  You  muft  fuhmit 
to  its  legiftative  authority,  and  experience  its  renewing 
influence,  before  you  can  look  for  its  confolatory  ef¬ 
fect.  You  muft  fecure  the  teftimony  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  and  peace  with  God  through  Jefus  Chrift  :  : 
other  wife,  when  the  floods  fhall  come ,  and  the  rains  de- 
feendy  and  the  winds  blow,  the  houfe  which  you  had 
propofed  for  your  retreat,  fhall  prove  the  houfe  founded  ' 
on  the  fandy  not  on  the  rock . „ 

There  are  two  plans,  .and  there  are  but  two,  on 
which  any  man  can  propofe  to  conduct  himfelf  through 
the  dangers  and  diftreffes  of  human  life.  The  one  is 
the  plan  of  worldly  wifdom  ;  the  other,  that  of  de¬ 
termined  adherence  to  confcience.  He,  w7ho  a£ts.  upon 
the  former,  lays  principle  afide,  and  trufts  his  de¬ 
fence  to  his  art  and  ability.  He  avails  himfelf  of  every 
advantage  which  his  knowledge  of  the  world  fuggefts. 
He  attends  to  nothing  but  what  he  conliders  as  his  in- 
tereft;  and,  unconflned  by  confcience,  purfues  it  by 
every  courfe  which  prornifes  him  fuccels.  This  plan, 
though  too  often  adopted,  will  be  found,  on  trial,  in¬ 
effectual  and  deceitful.  For  human  ability  is  an  un-  - 
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equal  match  for  the  violent  and  unforefeen  viciffitudes 
oi  the  world.  When  thefe  torrents  rife  in  their  might, 
they  weep  away,  in  a  moment,  the  banks  which 
worldly  wiiclom  had  reared  for  defence,  and  over¬ 
whelm  alike  the  crafty  and  the  artlefs.  In  the  mean 
time,  perrons  of  this  character  condemn  themfelves  to 
live  a  moil  unquiet  life.  rl  hey  pafs  their  days  in  per¬ 
petual  anxiety,  liftening  to  every  motion — ftartled  by 
every  alarm  changing  their  meafures  on  every  new 
occurrence  ;  and  when  diftrefs  breaks  in  overall  their 

t under  it,  hopelefs  and  difconfolate. 

I  he  plan  which,  in  oppofition  to  this,  religion  re¬ 
commends,  as  both  more  honourable  in  it i elf,  and 
moi  e  effectual  for  fecunty,  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  do 
your  duty,  and  to  leave  the  confequences  to  God.  Let 
him,  who  would  aft  upon  this  plan,  adopt  for  the  rule 
o  his  conduct,  that  maxim  of  the  pfalmiiHs,  Truft  in 
the  Lord,  and  do  good* .  To  firm  integrity,  let  him  join 
an  humble  reliance  on  God.  Let  his  adherence  to  du¬ 
ty  encourage  his  religious  trufL  Let  his  religious  truft 
infpire  him  with  fortitude  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  Let  him  know  no  path  but  the  ftraight  and  di¬ 
rect  one.  In  the  molt  critical  moments  of  action,  let 
him  a  Ik  no  further  queftions,  than,  What  is  the  right, 
the  fit,  the  worthy  part  ?  How,  as  a  man,  and  as  a 
chrilfian,  it  becomes  him  to  aft  >  Having  received  the 
decifi on  of  confcience,  let  him  commit  his  vsay  unto  the 
Lord .  Let  him,  without  trepidation  or  wavering,  pro¬ 
ceed  in  difeharging  his  duty  ;  refolved,  that  though 
the  world  may  make  him  unfortunate,  it  fhall  never 
make  him  bale  ;  and  confiding,  that  in  what  God  and 
hi's  confcience  require  him  to  aft  or  fuffer,  God  and  a 
good  confcience  will  fupport  him. —Such  principles  as 
thefe-,  are  the  beft  preparation  for  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  human  lot.  They  are  the  Ihield  of  inward  peace. 
He,  who  thinks  and  acts  thus,  fhall  be  expofed  to  no 
wounds  but  what  religion  can  cure.  He  may  feel  the 
Llows  of  adverb ty:  but  he  fhall  nofTnow  the  wounds 
cf  the  heart.  *  Pflalm  xxxvii.  3. 
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SERMON  III. 

On  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon  Prosperity. 

- - - 

PSALM  i.  3. 

He  /hall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water ,  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  feqfon  ;  his  leaf  alfo  fball 
not  wither ,  and  whatfoever  he  doth  frail  proffer . 

happy  influence  of  religion  upon  human  life, 
JL  in  the  time  of  adverlity,  has  been  confldered  in 
the  preceding  difcourfe.  Concerning  this  the  lenti- 
ments  of  men  are  more  generally  agreed,  than  with 
refpect  to  fome  other  prerogatives  which  religion 
claims.  They  very  readily  afiign  to  it  the  office  of  a 
comforter.  But  as  long  as  their  ft  ate  is  prosperous, 
they  are  apt  to  account  it  an  unneceffary  gueft,  per¬ 
haps  an  unwelcome  intruder.  Let  us  not  be  thus  un- 
juft  to  religion,  nor  confine  its  importance  to  one  pe¬ 
riod  only  in  the  life  of  man.  It  was  never  intended  to 
be  merely  the  nurfe  of  ficknefs,  and  the  ftaff  of  old 
age.  I  purpofe  now  to  fhow  you,  that  it  is  no  lefs  ei- 
lential  to  the  enjoyment  of  profperity,  than  to  the 
comfort  of  adverfity  ;  that  profperity  is  profperous, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprellion,  to  a  good  man 
only  ;  and  that  to  every  other  perfon,  it  will  prove, 
notwithftanding  its  fair  appearance,  a  barren  and  joy- 
lefs  ftate. 

The  pfalmift,  in  the  text,  by  an  image  taken  from 
one  of  the  moll  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  defcribesa 
man  who  flour  ifhes  in  full  profperity.  But  to  whom  is 
the  defcription  limited?  To  him,  as  the  preceding ver- 
fes  inform  us,  that  walketh  not  in  the  council  of  the  un¬ 
godly ,  nor  flandeth  in  the  way  of  f  inner s,  nor  fitteth  in  the 
feat  of  the '  f cornful }  but  hath  his  delight  in  the  law  of  God • 
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He^  only  is  like  the  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water ; 
while  the  ungodly,  as  he  adds,  are  not fo:  but  how  pros¬ 
perous  foever  they  may  appear  to  the  world,  are,  in 
ti  nth,  but  like  the  chajfl  which  the  wind  driveth  away . 
In  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  I  fhall  lay  before  you 
fomeof  thofe  circumhances  which  dihinguifh  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  good  man  beyond  that  of  the  (inner ;  and 
fhall  conclude,  with  pointing  out  the  dangers  and  mi- 
feries,  into  wnich  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  betrayed,  by 
his  favourable  fituation  in  the  world. 

I.  Piety  and  gratitude  to  God  contribute  in  a  high 
degree  to  enliven  profperity.  Gratitude  is  a  pleafing 
emotion.  The  fenfe  of  being  dihinguiihed  by  thekind- 
nefs  of  another,  gladdens  the  heart,  warms  it  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  affection,  and  gives  to  any  poffehion,  which 
is  agreeable  in  itfelf,  a  double  reli/h,  from  its  being  the 
gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  conferred  by  men,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  may  prove  burdenfome;  for  human  virtue  is 
never  perfed;  and  fometimes  unreafonable  expeclati- 
ons  on  the  one  fide,  fometimes  a  mortifying  fenfe  of 
dependence  on  the  other,  corrode,  in  fecret,  the  plea - 
fure  of  benefits,  and  convert  the  obligations  of  friend* 
lhip  into  grounds  of  jealoufy.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  afiedthe  intercourfe  of  gratitude  with  heaven.  Its 
favours  are  wholly  difinterehed  .•  and  with  a  gratitude  - 
the  mofl:  cordial  and  unfufpicious,  a  good  man  looks  up 
to  that  Almighty  Benefador,  who  aims  at  no  end  but 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  whom  he  bleffes,  and  who  de¬ 
fines  no  return  from  them  but  a  devout  and  thankful 
heart.  .While  others  can  trace  their  profperity  to  no 
higher  fource  than  a  concurrence  of  worldly  caufes, 
and,  often,  of  mean  or  trifling  incidents,  which  occa- 
fipnally  favoured  their  defigns  ;  with  what  fuperior  fa- 
tisfadion  does  the  fervant  of  God  remark  the  hand  of 
that  gracious  power  which  hath  raifed  him  up — which 
hath  happily  concluded  him  through  the  various  heps 
of  life — and  crowned  him  with  the  inoh  favourable  dif- 
tindion  beyond  his  equals  l 
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Let  us  farther  confider,  that  not  only  gratitude  for 
the  pail,  but  a  cheering  fenfe  of  God’s  favour  at  the 
prefen  t,  enter  into  the  pious  emotion.  1  hey  are  only 
the  virtuous,  who  in  their  profperous  days  hear  this 
voice  addrelled  to  them  :  Go  thy  way  ;  eat  thy  bread  wit  a 
joy  ;  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  God 
now  accept  eth  thy  works  * .  He,  who  is  the  Authoi  of  their 
profperity,  gives  them  a  title  to  enjoy,  with  compla¬ 
cency,  his  own  gift.  While  bad  men  1  natch  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  world  as  by  health,  without  countenance 
from  God,  the  proprietor  of  the  world  ;  the  righteous 
fit  openly  down  to  the  feafl  of  life,  under  the  fm-ile  ot 
approving  heaven.  ISIo  guilty  tears  damp  their  joys. 
1  he  b let! mg  of  God  reits  upon  all  that  they  potTels 
his  protection  fur  rounds  them  ;  and  hence,  in  the  habi • 
tat  ions  of  the  righteous ,  is  found  the  voice  of  rejoicing  and 
falvation.  A  luitre  unknown  to  others,  inveits  in  their 
fight,  the  whole  face  of  nature.  Their  piety  reflects  a 
fun  thine  from  heaven  upon  the  prolperity  of  the  world  \ 
unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the  lmiling  afpeCt,  both 
of  the  powers  above,  and  of  the  objeCts  below. .  ISJot 
only  have  they  as  full  a  relith  as  others,  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  pieafures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in  thefe  they  hold 
communion  with  God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair,  they 
trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the 
improvements  of  art, from  the  enjoyments  offocial  life, 
they  raife  their  affection  to  the  lource  of  all  the  happL- 
Pefs  which  furrounds  them  ;  and  thus  widen  the  fphere 
of  their  pieafures,  by  adding  intellectual  and  fpiritual, 
to  earthly  joys. 

For  illuftration  of  what  I  have  faidon  this  head,  re¬ 
mark  that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  profperous  Hate, 
which  king  David  had,  when  he  wrote  the  twenty - 
third  pfalm  ;  and  compare  the  higheft  pieafures  of  the 
riotous  finner,  with  the  happy  and  latisfied  fpirit  which 
breathes  throughout  that  pfalm.' — In  the  midit  of  the 
fplendor  of  royalty,  with  what  amiable  fimplicity  or 
gratitude  does  he  look  up  to  the  Lord  as  his  Shepherd  s 
*  Ecclef,  ix.  7. 
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happier  in  afcribing-  all  his  farce fs  to  divine  favour; 
tnan  to  tne  policy  of  his  councils,  or  to  the  force  of 
his  arms  l  How*  many  inftances  of  divine  goodnefs 
arofe  before  him  in  pleating  remembrance,  when  with 
fuch  relilh  he  fpeaks  of  the  green  pafiures  and  fill  wa¬ 
ters  he  fide  which  Cod  had  led  him  ;  of  his  cup  which  he 
had  made  to  overflow  ;  and  of  the  table  which  he  had 
prepared  for  him  in  pr  e fence  of  his  enemies  /  With  what 
perfed  tranquillity  does  he  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
his  pading  through  the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of  death— 
unappalled  by  that  fpedre,  whofe  inoft  diftant  ap» 
pearance  blafts  the  profperity  of  finners!  He  fears  no- 
evil,  as  long  as  the  rod  mid  the  fluff  of  his  Divine  Shep¬ 
herd  are  with  him ;  and,  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  this  and  of  future  exigence,  commits  himfelf- 
to  his  guidance  with  fecure  and  triumphant  hope.. 
Surely  goodnefs  and  mercy  fhall  follow  me  alLthe  days  of 
my  life  ;  and  1  will  dwell  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lor  d f or  ever . 
What  a  purified,  fentimental  enjoyment  of  profperity 
is  here  exhibited  l  How  different  from  that  grofs  re- 
lifh  of  worldly  pi eafures,  which  belongs  to  thofe  who 
behold  only  the  terreftrial  fide  of  things — who  raife 
their  views  to.no  higher  objeds  than  the  fucceffion  of 
human  contingencies,  and  the  weak  efforts  of  human 
ability — who  have  no  protedor  or  patron  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  to  enliven  their  profperity,  or  to  warm  their 
hearts  with  gratitude  and  truft!. 

II.  Religion  affords  to  good  men  peculiar  fecurity 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity.  One  of  the  fir  ft 
reflexions,  which  muff  ftrike  every  thinking  man,  af¬ 
ter  hisfituation  in  the  world  has  become  agreeable,  is, 
That  the  continuance  of  fuch  a  fituation  is  molt  un¬ 
certain.  From  a  variety  of  caufes,  he  lies  open  to 
change*  On  many  fides  he  fees  that  he  may  be  pierc¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  wider  his  comforts  extend,  the  broader 
is  the  mark  which  he  fpreads  to  the  arrows  of  misfor¬ 
tune.  Hence  many  a  fecret  alarm  to  the  reflecting 
sjiind  ;  and  to  thofe  who  rejed  all  fuch  alarms,  the 
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real  danger  increafes,  in  proportion  to  their  impro¬ 
vident  fecurity. 

By  worldly  affidance  it  is  vain  to  think  of  pro¬ 
viding  any  effectual  defence,  feeing  the  world’s  muta¬ 
bility  is  the  very  caufe  of  our  terror.  It  is  from  a  high- 
?r  principle,  from  a  power  fuperior  to  the  world,  that 
'elief  mud  be  fought,  amidft  fuch  difquietudes  of  the 
leart.  He,  who  in  his  profperity  can  look  up  to  One 
vho  is  witnefs  to  his  moderation,  humanity,  and  chari¬ 
ly — lie,  who  can  appeal  to  heaven,  that  he  has  not 
>een  elated  by  pride,  nor  overcome  by  pleafure,  but 
las  itudieJ  to  employ  its  gifts  to  the  honour  of  the 
3iver — this  man,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion,  if 
here  oe  any  benignity  or  goodnefs  in  the  adminiJdra- 
:ion  of  the  umverle,  has  jud  caufe  for  encouragement 
md  hope.  K'ot  that  an  intereft  in  the  divine  prace 
vill  perpetuate  to  a  good  man,  more  than  to  or  hers, 
1  life  of  unruffled  prolperity.  Change  and  aiteration 
!orm  the  very  effence  of  the  world.  But  let  the  w  orld 
:hange  around  him  at  pleafure,  he  has  ground  to 
lope,  that  it  (hall  not  be  able  to  make  him  unhappy. 
Whatever  may  vary,  God’s  providence  is  dill  the 
ame  ;  and  his  love  to  the  righteous  remains  unaltered, 
if  it  lhall  be  the  divine  will  to  remove  one  comfort, 
le  truds  that  fome  other  /hall  be  given.  Whatever  is 
pven,  whatever  is  taken  away,  he  confides,  that,  in 
he  lad  reful  t,  all  /halt  work  for  his  good. 

Hence  he  is  not  didurbed,  like  bad  men,  by  the  in¬ 
lability  of  the  world.  Dangers,  which  overcome 
>thers,  (flake  not  his  more  Heady  mind.  He  enjoys 
he  pleafures  of  life,  pure  an'd  unallayed,  becaufe  he 
aijoys  them,  as  long  as  they  lad,  without  anxious  ter- 
‘ors.  They  are  not  his  all,  his  only  good.  He  wel- 
omes  them  when  they  arrive ;  and,  when  they  pais 
■way,  he  can  eye  them,  as  they  depart,  without  agony 
>r  defpair.  His  profperity  drikes  a  deeper  and  firmer 
oot,  than  that  of  the  ungodly.  And  for  this  reafon 
10  is  compared  in  the  text,  to  a  tree  planted  by  the 
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fivers  of  waters— a  tree,  whole  branches  the  temped 
may  indeed  bend,  but  whole  roots  it  cannot  touch;  a 
tree,  which  may  occafionally  be  dripped  of  its  leaves 
and  bloHoms,  but  which  ftill  maintains  its  place,  and 
in  due  fcafon  flourifbes  anew.  Whereas  the  Tin¬ 
ner,  in  his  profperity,  according  to  the  allufion  in  the 
book  O'-  job,  refembles  the  rufh  that  grow eth  up  in  the 
mire*;  a  (lender  reed,  that  may  flourifh  green  for  a 
while,  by  the  fide  ol  the  brook,  aslongaskis  cherifhed 
by  the  fun,  and  fanned  by  the  breeze;  till  the  firft 
bitter  blait  breaks  its  feeble  item,  roots  it  out  from  its 
bed,  and  lay5  it  in  the  dull.  Lo!  fuch  is  the  profperi¬ 
ty  of  them  that  forget  God ;  and  thus  their  hope  Jhatl 
per  if. 

III.  Religion  forms  good  men  to  the  molt  proper 
temper  for  the  enjoyment  of  profperity.  A  little  re¬ 
flexion  may  fatisfy  us,  that  mere  poheffion,  even  grant¬ 
ing  it  to  be  fecure,  does  not  conititute  enjoyment. 
Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  world  to 
beftow---fur round  him  with  riches---crown  him  with 
honours---inveft  him,  if  you  will,  with  abfolute  domi- 
nion---but  leave  him  at  the  fame  time  under  fome  fe- 
cret  opprelhon  or  heavinefs  of  heart :  you  beflow,  in¬ 
deed,  the  materials  of  enjoyment;  but  you  deprive 
him  of  ability  to  extract  it.  You  fet  a  feafl  be¬ 
fore  him ;  but  he  wants  the  power  of  tafting  it. 
Hence  profperity  is  fo  often  an  equivocal  word,  denot¬ 
ing  merely  affluence  of  pofTeilion,  but  unjuftly  applied 
to  the  miferable  poflefTor. 

We  all  know  the  eflecls  which  any  indifpofltion  of 
the  body,  even  though  flight,  produces  on  external 
profperity.  Vifit  the  gayed  and  mod  fortunate  man 
on  earth,  only  with  fieeplefs  nights;  diforder  any  Tin¬ 
gle  organ  of  his  fenfes;  corrode  but  one  of  his  fmall- 
ed  nerves  ;  and  you  fhall  prefently  fee  all  his  gaiety 
vanilh;  you  fhall  hear  him  complain,  that  he  is  a  mb 
ferable  creature,  and  exprefs  his  envy  of  the  peafant 
•  •  *  Job  viii.  1 1* 
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Slid  the  cottager.  And  can  you  believe,  that  adifeafe- 
in  the  foul  is  lefs  fatal  to  enjoyment,  than  a  difeafe 
in  the  animal  frame  ;  or  that  a  found  mind  is  not  as 
eflential  as  a  found  body,  to  the  profperity  of  man? 
--Let  us  rate  fenfual  gratifications  as  high  as  we 
pleafe,  we  fhall  be  made  to  feel  that  the  feat  of 
enjoyment  is  in  the  foul.  The  corrupted  temper, 
and  the  guilty  paflions  of  the  bad,  frufirate  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  every  advantage  which  the  world  confers  on 
them.  The  world  may  call  them  men  of  pieafure  ; 
but  of  all  men  they  are  the  greateft  foes  to  pieafure. 
from  their  eagernefs  to  grafp,  they  flrangle  and  def- 
troy  it.  None  but  the  temperate,  the  regular,  and  the 
virtuous,  know  how  to  enjoy  profperity.  T  hey  bring 
to  its  comforts  the  manly  relifh  of  a  found,  uncorrupt¬ 
ed  mind.  They  flop  at  the  proper  point,  before  en¬ 
joyment  degenerates  into  difguft,  and  pieafure  is  con¬ 
verted  into  pain.  They  are  ftrangers  to  thofe  com¬ 
plaints,  which  flow  from  fpleen,  caprice,  and  all  the 
fantaftical  diflreffes  of  a  vitiated  mind.  While  riotous 
indulgence  enervates  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  pu¬ 
rity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  human 
fruition.  Moderate  and  fimple  pleafurc-s  relifh  high 
with  the  temperate  ;  in  the  midft  of  his  fludied  refine¬ 
ments,  the  voluptuary  languifhes. 

Wherever  guilt  mingles  with  profperity,  a  certain 
gloom  and  heavioefs  enter  along  with  it.  Vicious  in¬ 
trigues  never  fail  to  entangle  and  embarrafs  thofe  who 
engage  in  them.  But  innocence  confers  eafe  and  free¬ 
dom  on  the  mind  ;  leaves  it  open  to  every  pleafincr 
fenfation  ;  gives  a  lightnefs  to  the  fpirits,  fimilar  to 
die  native  gaiety  of  youth  and  health  ;  ill  imitated,  and 
ill  (applied,  by  that  forced  levity  of  the  vicious,  which 
arifes  not  from  the  health,  but  from  the  drunkennels 
of  the  mind. 

feeble  are  all  pleafures  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
part.  The  felfifb  gratifications  of  the  bad,  are  both 
narrow  in  their  circle,  and  fhcrt  in  their  duration*  But 
Voh  I.  D 
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profperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  his  gene¬ 
rous  ids  of  it.  It  is  reflected  back  upon  him  from  eve¬ 
ry  one  whom  he  makes  happy.  In  the  intercourfe  of 
domeftic  affe&ion,  in  the  attachment  of  friends,  the 
gratitude  of  dependants,  the  efleem  and  good-will  of 
all  who  know  him,  he  fees  bleffmgs  multiplied  round 
him,  on  every  fide.  When  the  ear  heard  me ,  thenit  hlef 
fed  me  ;  arid  when  the  eye faw  me ,  it  gave  witnefs  to  me  : 
Bec.aufe  7  delivered  the  poor  that  cried ,  the  fatherlefs,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help  him .  The  hleffng  of  him ,  that 
was  ready  to  perish ,  came  upon  me ,  and  1  can  fed  the  wi¬ 
dow's  heart  to  fmg  with  joy .  /  was  eyes  to  the  blind :  and 
feet  was  I  to  the  lame  :  1  was  a  father  to  the  poor  :  and 
the  caufe ,  which  1  knew  not ,  I  fearched  out*, — Thus, 
while  the  righteous  flourisheth  like  a  tree  planted  hy  the 
l  ivers  of  water ,  he  hringeth  forth  alfo  his  fruit  in  his  J'ea- 
fon :  And  that  fruit,  to  purfue  the  allufion  of  the  text, 
he  brings  forth  not  for  himfelf  alone.  He  flouriihes, 
not  like  a  tree  in  fome  folitary  defert,  which  icatters 
its  bloffoms  to  the  wind,  and  communicates  neither 
fruit  nor  fhade  to  any  living  thing  ;  but  like  a  tree  in 
the  midff  of  an  inhabited  country,  which  to  fome  af¬ 
fords  friendly  (belter,  to  others,  fruit  ;  which  is  not 
only  admired  by  all  for  its  beauty,  but  bleffed  by  the 
traveller  for  the  fhade,  and  by  the  hungry  for  the  fuf- 
te nance  it  hath  given. 

IV.  Religion  heightens  the  profperity  of  good  men, 
by  the  profpebt,  which  it  affords  them,  of  greater 
happinefs  to  come  in  another  world.  I  fhowed,  in  the 
foregoing  difeourfe,  the  mighty  effedl  of  the  hope  of 
heaven,  in  relieving  the  mind  under  the  troubles  of 
life.  And  fure,  if  this  hope  be  able  to  fupport  the 
falling,  it  cannot  but  improve  the  flourifhing  ffate  of 
man  :  if  it  can  difpel  the  thickeff  gloom  of  adverlity, 
it  muff  needs  enliven  profperity,  by  the  additional  Juf- 
tre  which  it  throws  upon  it.  What  is  prefent,  is  never 
nfficient  to  give  us  full  fatisfadiion.  To  the  prefent  we 
*  Job.  xxix.  1 1  —  1 7* 
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mud  always  join  fome  agreeable  anticipations  of  futu~ 
rity,  in  order  to  complete  our  pleafure.  W hat  an  ac~ 
cefiion  then  mud  the  profperity  of  the  righteous  man 
receive,  when  borne  with  a  lfnooth  and  gentle  gale 
along  the  current  of  life,  and  looking  round  on  all  the 
blelfings  of  his  date,  he  can  confider  thefe  as  no  more 
than  an  introduction  to  higher  icenes  which  are  here¬ 
after  to  open — he  can  view  his  prelent  life,  as  only 
the  porch,  through  which  he  is  to  pafs  into  the  palace 

of  blifs - and  his  prefent  joys,  as  but  a  feeble  dream, 

difpenfed  for  his  occafional  refrelhment,  until  he  arrive 
at  that  river  of  life,  which  flows  at  God’s  right  hand  ! 
Such  profpeCts  purify  the  mind,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  gladden  it.  They  prevent  the  good  man  from  let  - 
ting  too  high  a  value  on  his  prefent  pofTeflions ;  and 
thereby  aflid  him  in  maintaining,  amidd  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  worldly  pleafure,  that  command  of  him  fed  , 
which  isfo  eftential  to  the  wife  and  temperate  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  profperity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  human  pleafures,  by  continuance, 
to  fade;  of  mod  of  them  to  cloy.  Hence,  in  the 
mod  profperous  date,  there  are  frequent  intervals  of 
languor,  and  even  of  dejeCtion.  There  are  vacuities 
in  the  happied  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  fill  up.  What  relief  fo  adapted  to  thole  va¬ 
cant  or  dejeCted  periods,  as  the  pleating  hopes  which 
arife  from  immortality?  How  barren  and  imperfect 
that  profperity,  which  can  have  recourfe  to  no  fuch 
fubfidiary  comfort,  in  order  to  animate  the  dagnation 
of  vulgar  life,  and  to  fupply  the  infufficiency  of  world¬ 
ly  pleafures  ! 

Worldly  profperity  declines  with  declining  life. 
In  youth,  its  relifh  was  brifk  and  poignant.  It  becomes 
more  fober  as  life  advances ;  and  flattens  as  life  de- 
feends.  He,  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful  ipi- 
rits  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  heavi- 
nels  on  the  days  of  former  years.  He  thinks  of  his  old 
companions  who  are  gone  ;  and  reviews  pad  feenes. 
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3!ioi  s  agreeable  than  any  which  are  likely  to  return, 
1  he  activity  of  purfuit  is  weakened.  The  gaiety  of 
arnulement  is  heJ.  i  he  gratifications  of  fenfe  languid** 
^  nen  his  accuflorned  pleafures,  one  after  another,  thus 
fteal  treacheroufiy  away,  what  can  he,  who  is  an  ut¬ 
ter  Granger  to  religion,  and  to  the  hope  of  heaven, 
fubfhtute  in  their  place?  But  even  in  that  drooping 
period,  the  promiles  and  hopes  of  religion  fupport  the 
fpiritsof  a  good  man,  till  thelated  hour.  His  leaf ,  it  is 
laid  in  tne  text,  shall  not  'wither.  It  fhall  not  be  in  the 
pow’er  of  time,  to  blah:  his  profperity.  But  old  age 
fhah  receive  him  into  a  quiet  retreat,  where,  if  lively 
ienlations  fail,  gentle  pleafures  remain  to  footh  him. 
i  hat  hope  of  immortality,  which  formerly  improved 
his  other  enjoyments,  now  in  a  great  meafure  fupplics 
their  abfence.  Its  importance  rifes,  in  proportion  as 
ks  objedl  draws  near.  He  is  not  forlaken  by  the  world, 
but  retires  from  it  with  dignity— —reviewing  with  a 
cahi  mind  the  part  which  he  has  a&ed,  and  trufting 
to  tne  promiie  o i  God  for  an  approaching  reward, 
bu ch  lentiments  and  expectations  Ihed  a  pleafing  tran¬ 
quillity  over  the  old  age  of  the  righteous  man.  They 
make  the  evening  of  his  days  go  down  unclouded  ;  and 
allow  the  dream  of  life,  though  fallen  low,  to  run  clear 
to  the  lad  drop. 

Thus  I  have  diowm,  I  hope,  with  full  evidence, 
what  material  ingredients  religion  and  a  good  confid¬ 
ence  are,  in  the  profperity  of  life.  Separated  from 
th  em,  profperity,  how7  fair  foever  it  may  feem  to  the 
world,  is  infipid,  nay  frequently  noxious  to  the  pof- 
fefTor  :  united  w  ith  them,  it  rifes  into  a  real  hlelling 
bellowed  by  God  upon  man.  Cod  giveth  to  a  ?nan  that 
is  good  in  his  fight ,  wifdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy  ;  hut 
to  the  J inner  he  giveth  fore  travail ,  to  gather ,  and  to  heap 
up,  that  he  may  give  to  him  that  is  good  before  Cod% . 

Allow  me,  now,  to  conclude  the  fuhject,  with  re- 
prefenting  to  the  profperous  men  of  the  world,  thofe 
*  Ecclef.  ii.  2 6, 
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crimes  and  miferies,  into  which  the  abufe  of  their  con¬ 
dition  is  likely  to  betray  them,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
beware  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  thole  lituations, 
which  favour  pleafure,  are  too  generally  adverfe  to 
virtue.  Virtue  requires  internal  government  and  dif- 
cipline  :  profperity  relaxes  the  mind,  and  inflames  the 
pallions.  Virtue  is  fupported  by  a  regard  to  what  is 
future  :  profperity  attaches  us  wholly  to  what  is  pre- 
fent.  The  charafterihics  of  virtue  are  modefty  and 
humility:  the  mod  common  attendants  of  profperity, 
are  pride  and  prefumption.  One  fhould  think,  that 
profperity  would  prove  the  fir  on  gel!  incitement  to  re¬ 
member  and  to  honour  that  God  who  bellows  it.  ^et 
fuch  is  the  perverfenels  of  human  nature,  that  it  proves 
much  oftener  the  motive  to  impiety.  The  changes  of 
the  world  call  the  attention  of  men  to  an  Invifible 
Power.  But  a  train  of  events,  proceeding  according 
to  their  wifh,  leads  them  to  nothing  beyond  what  they 
fee.  The  Supreme  Giver  is  concealed  from  view  by 
his  own  gifts.  This  inftance  of  fuccefs,  they  afcribe  to 
a  fortunate  concurrence  of  worldly  caufes ;  that  ac- 
quifition,  to  their  own  fkill  and  induhry  ;  unmindful 
of  Him,  who  from  the  beginning,  arranged  that  fe- 
ries  of  caufes,  and  who  placed  them  in  circumhances 
where  their  induhry  could  operate  with  fuccefs.  From 
forgetting  God,  they  too  often  proceed  to  defpife  him. 

All  that  is  light  or  giddy  in  their  minds,  is  fet  in 
motion  by  the  gale  of  profperity :  arrogance  and  felf- 
fufficiency  are  lifted  up  :  and  their  hate  is  confidered, 
as  fecured  by  their  own  hrength.  Hence  that  pride  of 
countenance ,  through  which  the  wicked,  in  their  prof¬ 
perity,  as  David  obferves,  refufe  to  feek  after  God.  They 
are  deferibed  as  /peaking  loftily,  and fetting  their  mouth 
again/}  the  heavens .  They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp ,  and 
rejoice  at  the  found  of  the  organ  :  and  they  fay  unto  God, 
Depart  from  us,  for  we  de/re  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways.  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should ferve  him/ 
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Or,  wnat  profif  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him 
They  fay  unt o  God,  depart  from  us.— What  an  im¬ 
pious  voice.  CoUid  we  have  believed  it  pollible,  that 
worldly  pleafures  Ihould  To  far  intoxicate  any  human 
heart?  V/  retched  and  infatuated  men!  Have  you  ever 
examined  on  what  your  confidence  reds?— -You  have 
Ixd  in  your  hearts,  1  ou  shall  never  he  moved ;  you  fancy 
you  Helves  placed  on  a  mountain ,  which  ftandeth  Jlronu. 
A waice  from  thole  flattering  dreams,  and  behold  how 
every  thing  totters  around  you!  You  hand  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice:  and  the  ground  is  flidincr  away 
below  your  feet.  In  your  health,  life,  poffeffioifs,  con¬ 
nexions,  pleafures,  principles  of  definition  work.  The 
1Pilne  acHances  ln  fecret, which  faps  the  foundations, while 
you  revel  on  the  furface.  No  mighty  effort,  no  long  pre¬ 
paration  ot  evTents,  is  needed  to  overturn  your  profpe- 
rity.  By  flow  degrees  it  rote.  Long  time,  much  labour, 
and  tne  concui  i  ence  or  many  addling  caufes,  were 
ne  ceil  ary  to  tear  it  up  :  but  one  flight  incident  can 
entirely  overthrow  it.  Sufpicions  are  infufed  into  the 
patron  or  the  prince  on  whom  you  depend  :  and  your 
ihfgi  ace  euiues.  Exercife,  or  amufement,  kindles  a  fe» 
\  ei  in  the  veins  ot  thofe  whom  you  loved  :  and  you  are 
robbed  of  youi  comforts  and  hopes.  A  few  grains  of  fand 
lodge  themfejvea  within  you  :  and  the  reft  of  your  life  Is 
cnieafe  and  milery.  I  en  tnoufand  contingencies  ever 
float  on  the  current  of  life,  the  fmalleft  of  which,  if 
it  meet  your  frail  bark  in  the  palling,  is  fufficient'  to 
dahi  it  in  pieces. ---Is  this  a  place,  is  this  a  time,  to 
fwcil  sviih  fancied  fecuiity,  to  riot  m  unlawful  pleafure, 
;md,  by  your  di /regard  of  moral  and  religious  duties, 
to  brave  the  government  of  the  Almighty?  He  hath 
ftamped.  every  poked] on  of  man  with  this  inferip- 
tion,  Rejoice  with  trembling.  Throughout  every  age,  he 
hath  pointed  his  peculiar  difpleafure  againft  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  preemption,  and  the  arrogance  of  profperity. 
He  hath  pronounced,  that  whofoever  exalt eth  him f elf 
faah  tie  abafed .  And  fhali  neither  the  admonitions 
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which  you  receive  from  the  vifihle  inconftancy  of  the 
world,  nor  the  declarations  of  the  divine  difpleafure', 
be  fufficient  to  check  your  thoughtlefs  career  ?  Know 
that,  by  your  impiety,  you  multiply  the  dangers  which 
already  threaten  you  on  every  fide  ;  you  accelerate  the 
fpeed,  with  which  the  changes  of  the  world  advance 
to  your  deftruftion.  The  Almighty  touches  with  his 
rod  that  edifice  of  duff,  on  which  you  hand,  and  boaft 
of  your  flrength ;  and,  at  that  initant,  it  crumbles  to 
nothing. 

As  men,  then,  bethink  yourfelves  of  human  infta- 
bility.  As  chriftians,  reverence  the  awful  government 
of  God.  Infure  your  profperity,  by  confecrating  it  to 
religion  and  virtue.  Be  humble  in  your  elevation  :  be 
moderate  in  your  views  :  be  fubmiflive  to  him  who 
hath  raifed  and  diftinguifhed  you.  Forget  not,  that  on 
his  providence  you  are  as  dependant,  and  to  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  his  laws  as  much  bound,  as  the  meaneft  of 
your  fellow  creatures.  Difgrace  not  your  ftation,  by 
that  groffnefs  of  fenfiiality,  that  levity  of  diflipation, 
or  that  infolence  of  rank,  which  befpeak  a  little  mind. 
Let  the  affability  of  your  behaviour  fhow,  that  you  re¬ 
member  the  natural  equality  of  men.  Let  your  mode¬ 
ration  in  pleafure,  your  command  of  paffion,  and  your 
fteady  regard  to  the  great  duties  of  life,  fhow  that  you 
poiiefs  a  mind  worthy  of  your  fortune.  Eftablifh  your 
character  on  the  bafts  of  effceem  ;  not  on  the  flattery 
of  dependents,  or  the  praife  of  fycophants,  but  on  the 
refpeft  of  the  wife  and  the  good.  Let  innocence  pre- 
lide  over  your  enjoyments.  Let  ufefulnefs  and  benefi¬ 
cence,  not  often  tat  ion  and  vanity,  direct  the  train  of 
your  purfuits.  Let  your  alms ,  together  with  your 
prayers ,  co  ne  up  in  memorial  before  God.  So  fhall  your 
profperity,  under  the  bleffing  of  heaven,  be  as  the 
shining  light ,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
per  fed}  day.  So  fhall  it  re  fe  ruble  thole  celeftial  fires, 
which  glow  above,  with  beneficent,  with  regular 
and  permanent  luftre  ;  and  not  prove  that  mirth  of 
fools ;  by  which  Solomon  is  compared  to  the  crackling 
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of  thorns  under  a  pot,  a  glittering  and  fervent  blaze,- 
but  fpeedily  extinCt. 

On  the  whole,  let  this  be  our  conclufion,  that  both  in 
prolperity  and  in  adverfity,  religion  is  the  fafefl  guide 
of  human  life.  Conducted  by  its  light,  we  reap  the 
pleafures,  and  at  the  fame  time  efcape  the  dangers  of 
a  profperous  ftate.  Sheltered  under  its  protection,  we 
(land  the  Ihock  of  adverfity  with  mod  intrepidity,, 
and  fuffer  leaft  from  the  violence  of  the  florin. 
Pie,  that  defir eth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may 
fee  good,  let  him  keep  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips 
from  guile.  Let  him  depart  from  evil  and  do  good.  Let 
himfeek  peace  with  God,  and  pur fue  it.  Then,  in  his  ad¬ 
verlity,  God  fall  hide  him  in  his  pavilion .  In  his  profpe- 
rity,  he  fall  flourifh  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water.  The  ungodly  are  notfo;  but  are  like  the  chaff, 
light  and  vile,  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 


SERMON  IV. 

On  our  Imperfect  Knowledge  of  a  Future  State.- 


i  Cor.  xiii.  iq ... 

For  now  we  fee  through  a  glafs,  darkly. 

^T^HE  apoftle  here  defcribes  the  imperfection  of  our 
JL  k  nowledge,  with  relation  to  fpiritual  and  eter¬ 
nal  objeCts.  He  employs:  two  metaphors  to  reprefent 
more  ltrongly  the  difad  vantages  under  which  we  lie  : 
one,  that  we  fee  thofe  objects  through  a  glafs,  that  is, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  medium  which  obfcures 
their  glory  ;  the  other,  that  we  lee  them  in  a  riddle , 
or  enigma,  which  our  tranflators  have  rendered  by 
feeing  them  darkly  ;  that  is,,  the  truth  in  part  difco- 
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vered,  in  part  concealed,  and  placed  beyond  our  corn- 
prehenfion. 

This  defcription,  however  juft  and  true,  cannot  fail 
to  occafion  fome  perplexity  to  an  enquiring  mind. 
For  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  fo  much  darknels  fhould 
be  left  upon  thofe  celeftial  objects,  towards  which  we 
are  at  the  fame  time  commanded  to  afpire.  We  are 
ftrangers  in  the  univerle  of  God.  Confined  to  that  fpot 
on  which  we  dwell,  we  are  permitted  to  know  nothing 
of  what  is  tranfading  in  the  regions  above  us  and 
around  us.  By  much  labour,  we  acquire  a  fupem- 
eial  acquaintance  with  a  few  fenfible  objects,  which  we 
find  in  our  prefent  habitation  :  but  we  enter,  and  we 
depart,  under  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  fpi ritual  world.  One  fubjed  in  particular,  when 
our  thoughts  proceed  in  this  train,  muff  often  recur 
upon  the  mind  with  peculiar  anxiety ;  that  is,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  future  (late  of  man. 
Expofed  as  we  are  at  prefent  to  fuch  variety  of  af« 
flidions,  and  fubjeded  to  fo  much  difappointment  in 
all  our  purfuits  of  happinefs,  why,  it  may  be  faid,  has 
our  gracious  Creator  denied  us  the  confolation  of  a  full 
difeovery  of  our  future  exigence,  if  indeed  fuch  an  exig¬ 
ence  be  prepared  for  us?  Reafon,  it  is  true,  fuggeffs  many 
arguments  in  behalf  of  immortality :  revelation  gives  full 
aflurance  of  it.  Yet  even  thatgofpel,  which  is  faid  to  have 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  allows  us  to  fee  only 
through  a  glafs,  darkly.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  (hall 
be.  Our  knowledge  of  a  future  world  is  very  impeded  : 
cur  ideas  of  it  are  faint  and  confufed.  It  is  not  dif- 
played  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  an  impreffion  fuit- 
ed  to  the  importance  of  the  objed.  The  faith,  even 
of  the  bell  men,  is  much  inferior,  both  in  clearnefs  and 
in  force,  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe ;  and  proves  on  ma¬ 
ny  occafions,  infufficient  to  counterbalance  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  prefent  world.  Happy  moments,  indeed, 
there  fometimes  are  in  the  lives  of  pious  men,  when, 
fequeftered  from  worldly  cares,  and  borne  up  on  tha 
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witigs  of  divine  contemplation,  they  rife  to  a  near 
an<  transporting  view  of  immortal  glory.  But  inch 
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e  01  to  0i  tnind  are  rare,  and  cannot  be  long  fnp- 
ported.  When  the  lpirit  of  meditation  fubiides,  this 
lve  V  fenfe  of  a  future  Hate  decays ;  and  though  the 
general  oeiief  of  it  remain,  yet  even  good  men,  when 
t  ley  return  to  tne  ordinary  bufinefs  and  C2res  of  life, 
eem  to  rejoin  the  multitude,  and  to  re-affume  the 
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ame  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interefls,  which  influence 
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the  reft  of  the  world. 

Fi  om  fuch  reflexions,  a  confiderable  difficulty,  re- 
[pecting  tnis  important  fubject,  either  arifes,  or  feems 
to  aiife.  \\  as  fuch  anobfeure  and  imperfeft  difeovery 
o  anoiner  life  worthy  to  proceed  from  God  ?  Does  it 
not  afford  fome  ground,  either  to  tax  his  goodnefs, 
or  to  lufpecl  the  evidence  of  its  coming  from  him? — 
1  his  is  the  point  which  we  are  now  to  conflder  :  and 
et  us  conflder  it  with  that  clofe  attention  which  the 
lubjecl  merits.  Let  us  enquire,  whether  we  have  any 
real  on,  either  to  complain  of  Providence,  or  to  object 
to  tne  evidence  or  a  future  date,  becaufe  that  evidence 
is  not  of  a  more  fenfible  and  flriking  nature.  Let  us 
attempt  humoly  to  trace  the  reafons,  why,  though 
permitted  to  know  and  to  fee  fomewhat  of  the  eternal 
world,  we  are  neverthelefs  permitted  only  to  know  in 
part,  and  to  fee  through  a  glafs ,  darkly . 

.  It  plainly  appears  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Deity,  in  all 
his  difpenfations,  to  mix  light  with  darknefs,  evidence 
witn  uncertainty.  Whatever  the  reafons  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  be,  the  faff  is  undeniable.  He  is  deferibed  in 
the  Old  Lellamentas  a  God  that  hideth  himfelf* .  Clouds 
and  darknefs  are  laid  to fur  round  him.  His  way  is  in  the 
feay  and  his  path  in  the  great  waters  ;  his  footfieps  are  + 
not  known.  Both  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God  are 
full  of  mylfery.  In  the  ordinary  courie  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  innumerable  events  occur,  which  perplex  us  to 
the  utmofL  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  all  our  enquiries 
of  religion,  beyond  which  if  we  attempt  to  proceed, 

*  I  fa.  xiv,  15, 
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fve  are  loft  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  difficulties.  Even 
hat  revelation,  which  affords  fuch  material  inftrudtion 
oman,  concerning  his  duty  and  his  happinefs,  leaves 
nany  doubts  unrefolved.  Why  it  was  not  given  loon- 
sr— why  not  to  all  men— why  there  fhould  be  fo  many 
:hings  in  it  hard  to  he  under  ft  uod — are  difficulties  not 
nconftderablc,  in  the  niidit  of  that  inconteftihie  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  it  is  lupported.  if  then,  the  future 
fate  of  man  be  not  placed  in  fo  full  and  clear  a  light  as 
ve  detire,  this  is  no  more  than  what  the  analogy  of 
ill  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  gave  us  reafon 
o  expert. 

But  luch  a  lolution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  thought 
mperrect.  It  may  perhaps,  not  give  much  fatisfadlion, 
:o  ihow,  that  all  religion  abounds  with  difficulties  of  a 
ike  nature.  Our  fltuation,  it  will  he  (aid,  is  fo  much 
:he  more  to  be  lamented,  th at  not  on  one  fide  only 
ve  are  confined  in  our  enquiries,  but  on  all  hands  en¬ 
vironed  with  my  fieri  ous  obicurity.  Let  us  then,  if  fo 
irnch  diffatisfied  with  our  condition,  give  fcope  for  once 
o  fancy,  and  confider  how  the  plan  of  Providence 
night  be  redlified  to  our  wiffi.  Let  us  call  upon  the 
ceptic,  and  defire  him  to  fay,  what  meafure  of  in¬ 
formation  would  afford  him  entire  fatisfaction. 

This,  he  will  tell  us,  requires  not  any  long  or  deep 
leliberation.  He  defires  only  to  have  his  view  en- 
arged  beyond  the  limits  of  his  corporeal  ftate.  In¬ 
lead  of  retting  upon  evidence,  which  requires  dif- 
:uffion,  which  muft  be  f  upper  ted  by  much  reafoning, 
md  which,  after  all,  he  alleges,  yields  very  imperfect 
nformation,  he  demands  the  everlafting  manfions  to  be 
o  difplayed,  if  in  truth  fuch  manfions  there  be,  as  to 
}Jace  faith  on  a  level  with  the  evidence  of  fenfe. 
What  noble  and  happy  effects,  he  exclaims,  would  in- 
Ilmtly  follow,  if  man  thus  beheld  his  prefen  t  and  his 
future  exiftence  at  once  before  him  !  Pie  would  then 
aecome  worthy  of  his  rank  in  the  creation.  Inftead 
:)f  being  the  fport,  as  now,  of  degrading  pafilons  and 
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childilh  attachments,  he  would  aft  folely  on  the  prim 
cipies  of  immortality.  His  purfuit  of  virtue  would  be 
Heady  :  his  life  would  be  undifturbed  and  happy.  Su- 
peiior  to  the  attacks  of  diflrels,  and  to  the  lolicitations 
of  pleafure,  he  would  advance,  by  a  regular  procefs, 
towards  thole  divine  rewards  and  honours,  which 
were  continually  prefent  to  his  view.  Thus  fancy,  with 
as  much  eafe  and  confidence  as  if  it  were  a  perfect 
judge  of  creation,  erects  a  new  world  to  itfelf,  and  ex¬ 
ults  wjth admiration  of  its  own  work.  But  let  uspaufe, 
and  lufpend  this  admiration,  till  we  coolly  examine  the 
conferences  that  would  follow  from  this  fuppofed  re¬ 
formation  of  the  univerfe. 

Confider  the  nature  and  circum fiances  of  man.  In¬ 
troduced  into  the  world  in  an  indigent  condition,  he 
is  fupported  at  firft  by  the  care  of  others  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  begins  to  aft  for  himfelf,  finds  labour  and 
induflry  to  be  neceffary  for  fuftaining  his  life  and  fup- 
plying  his  wants.  Mutual  defence  andintereft  give  rife 
to  lociety :  and  fociety,  when  formed,  requires  diflinc- 
tions  of  property,  diverfity  of  conditions,  fubordina- 
tion  of  ranks,  and  a  multiplicity  of  occupations',  in  order 
to  advance  the  general  good.  The  fervices  of  the 
poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  rich,  become  recipro¬ 
cally  necelTary.  The  governors,  and  the  governed, 
mult  co-operate  for  general  fafety.  Various  arts  muff 
be  fludied  ;  fome  refpefting  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  others  the  care  of  the  body  ;  fome  to  ward 
off  the  evils,  and  fome  to  provide  the  conveniences  of 
life.  In  a  word,  by  the  deftination  of  his  Creator, 
and  the  neceilities  of  his  nature,  man  commences,  at 
once,  an  active,  not  merely  a  contemplative  being. 
Religion  afTumes  him  as  fuch.  It  fuppofes  him  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  world,  as  on  a  bufy  flage.  It  regulates, 
but  does  not  abolilh,  the  enterprifes  and  cares  of  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  It  addrehes  itfelf  to  the  various  ranks  in 
focietv  :  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tt>  the  magiflrate 
and  the  fubjeft.  It  rebukes  the  flothful ;  directs  the  di- 
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hgent  how  to  labour;  and  requires  every  man  to  do  his 
own  bujinef. 

Suppofe,  novv;  that  veil  to  be  withdrawn,  which 
conceals  another  world  from  our  view'.  Let  all  oblcu- 
rity  vanifli  ;  let  us  no  longer  fee  darkly ,  as  through  a 
gifs  ;  but  let  every  man  enjoy  that  intuitive  percep¬ 
tion  of  divine  and  eternal  objects,  which  the  fceptic  was 
fuppoled  to  defire.  The  immediate  effect  of  inch  a  dif- 
eovery  would  be,  to  annihilate  in  our  eye  all  human 
o'oje&s,  and  to  produce  a  total  llagnarion  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world.  Were  the  celeifial  glory  expofed 
to  our  admiring  viewr — did  the  angelic  harmony  found 
in  our  enraptured  ears — what  earthly  concerns  could 
have  the  power  of  engaging  our  attention  for  a  bugle 
moment?  Ail  the  fludies  and  purfuits,  the  arts  and 
labours,  which  now  employ  the  activity  of  man,  which 
lupport  the  order,  or  promote  the  happinefs  of  fociety, 
would  lie  neglected  and  abandoned.  I  hole  defires  and 
fears,  thole  hopes  and  interefis,  by  which  we  are  at 
prelent  Simulated,  would  ceafe  to  operate.  Human 
life  would  prefent  no  objects  fuflicient  to  roule  the 
mind ;  to  kindle  the  fpirit  of  enterprife ;  or  to  urge 
the  hand  of  induftry.  If  the  mere  fenfe  of  duty  en¬ 
gaged  a  good  man  to  take  fome  part  in  the  bulinefs  of 
the  world,  the  take,  when  (ubmitted  to,  would  prove 
dillafleful.  Even  the  prefervation  of  life  would  be 
flighted,  if  he  were  not  bound  to  it  by  the  authority  of 
God.  Impatient  of  his  confinement  within  this  taber¬ 
nacle  ol  dull,  langui lining  for  the  happy  day  of  his 
tranflation  to  thofe  glorious  regions,  which  were  dif- 
played  to  his  fight,  he  would  lojourn  on  earth  as  a  me¬ 
lancholy  exile.  Whatever  Providence  has  prepared  for 
the  entertainment  of  man,  would  be  viewed  with  con¬ 
tempt.  W  hatever  is  now  attractive  in  fociety,  would 
appear  inlipid.  In  a  word,  he  would  be  no  longer  a 
fit  inhabitant  of  this  world,  nor  be  qualified  for  thole 
exertions  which  are  allotted  to  him  in  his  prefent  Iphere 
of  being.  But,  all  his  faculties  being  lublimated  above 
Vol.  I,  E 
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the  meafure  of  humanity,  he  would  be  in  the  condition 
of  a  being  of  funerior  order,  who,  obliged  to  refide 
among  men,  would  regard  their  pur-nits  with  fcorn, 
as  dreams,  trifles,  and  puerile  amufements  of  a  day. 

But  to  this  reafoning  it  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that 
fuch  confequences  as  I  have  now  flared,  fuppoiin.g  them 
to  follow,  deferve  not  much  regard.  Fur  what  though 
the  prefent  arrangement  of  human  affairs  were  entirely 
changed,  by  a  clearer  view,  and  a  Wronger  impreffion 
of  our  future  hate?  Would  not  fuch  a  change  prove 
the  hio-heft  bleffincr  to  man?  Is  not  his  attachment  to 

o  o 

worldly  objects  the  great  fource  both  of  his  milery  and 
3ns  guilt  ?  Employed  in  perpetual  contemplation  of  hea¬ 
venly  objects,  and  in  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  would  he  not  become  more  virtuous,  and  of 
courfe  more  happy,  than  the  nature  of  his  prefent  em¬ 
ployments  and  attachments  permits  him  to  be.  Allow¬ 
ing  for  a  moment,  the  confequence  to  be  fuch,  this 
much  is  yielded,  that,  upon  the  fuppofition  which  was 
made,  man  would  not  be  the  creature  which  he  now' 
is,  nor  human  life  the  hate  which  we  now  behold. 


How  far  the  change  would  contribute  to  his  welfare, 


comes  to  be  confidered. 

If  there  be  any  principle  fully  afeertained  by  religion, 
it  is,  that  this  life  was  intended  for  a  hate  of  trial  and 
improvement  to  man.  His  preparation  for  a  better 
world  required  a  gradual  purification,  carried  on  by 
heps  of  prog  re  Hive  difeipline.  The  fituation,  there¬ 
fore,  here  afligned  him,  w  as  fuch  as  to  anfw  er  this  dc- 
fign,  by  calling  forth  all  his  active  powers,  by  giving 
full  hope  to  his  moral  difpofitions,  and  bringing  to  light 
his  whole  character.  Hence  it  became  proper,  that  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  temptation  fhould  arife  in  the  courfe  of  his 
duty.  Ample  rewards  were  promifed  to  virtue:  but 
them  rewards  were  left,  as  yet,  in  obfeurity  and  diftant 
fro  pert.  The  impreflions  of  fenfe  were  fo  balanced 
aaainft  the  difeoveries  of  immortality,  as  to  allow  a 
conflict  between  faith  and  fenfe,  between  conference 
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and  defire,  between  prelent  pleafure  and  future  good. 
In  this  conflict,  the  fouls  of  good  men  are  tried,  im- 
oroved,  and  Itrengthened.  In  this  held,  their  nonoms 
are  reaped.  Here  are  iormed  the  capital  virtues  oi  ior- 
titude,  temperance, and  felf-denial — moderation  in  proi- 
perity- — patience  in  adverftty---fubinillion  to  the  will 
of  God---and  charity  and  forgiveneis  to  men,  am  id  it 
the  various  competitions  of  worldly  intereft. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  divine  wifdom,  for  man’s  im¬ 
provement.  But  put  the  cafe,  that  the  plan  deviled  by 
human  wifdom  were  to  take  place,  and  that  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  juit  were  to  be  more  fully  difplayed  to 
view  ;  the  exercife  of  all  thofe  graces,  which  1  have 
mentioned,  would  be  entirely  luperleded.  I  heir  very 
names  would  be  unknown.  Every  temptation  being 
withdrawn,  every  worldly  attachment  being  fubduecl 
by  the  overpowering  difcoveries  of  eternity,  no  trial 
of  fmcerity,  no  diferimination  of  characters,  would  re¬ 
main  :  no  opportunity  would  be  a 'forded  (or  thofe  ac¬ 
tive  exertions,  which  are  the  means  of  purifying  and 
perfecting  the  good.  On  the  competition  between  time 
and  eternity,  depends  the  chief  exercife  of  human  vir¬ 
tue.  The  obfeurity,  which  at  prefent  hangs  over  eter¬ 
nal  objects,  prefer ves  the  competition.  Remove  that 
obfeurity,  and  you  remove  human  virtue  from  its  place. 
You  overthrow  that  whole  fyftem  of  difeipline,  by 
which  imperfect  creatures  are,  in  this  life,  gradually 
trained  up  for  a  more  perfect  Bate. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclufion  to  which  at  la  ft  wear- 
rive  :  that  the  full  difplay,  which  was  demanded,  ot 
the  heavenly  glory,  would  be  lo  far  from  improving 
the  human  foul,  that  it  would  abolifh  thole  virtues  and 
duties,  which  are  the  great  inflruments  of  its  improve¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  unfuitable  to  the  character  of  man 
in  every  view,  either  as  an  active  being,  or  a  moral 
agent.  It  would  difqualify  him  for  taking  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  for  relifhing  the  plealures,  or  for 
difeharging  the  duties  of  life.  In  a  word,  it  would  en- 
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tii  dy  defeat  the  purpofe  of  his  being  placed  on  this 
eaith.  And  the  quedion,  why  the  Almighty  has  been 
plea  fed  to  leave  a  fpiritual  world,  and  the  future  ex- 
mente  or  man,  under  fo  much  obfcurity,  refolves  in  the 
eiui  into  this,  why  there  ihould  be  luch  a  creature  as 
man  in  me  univerfe  of  God?  Such  is  the  iffue  of  the 


improvements  propofed  to  be  made  on  the  plans  of 
I  rovidence.  1  hey  add  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  iuperi- 
or  wildoin  of  God,  and  of  the  nrefumption  and  folly 
of  man. 


from  what  has  been  faid,  it  now  appears,  that  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  belief  of  a  future  date  ari- 
fes,  from  the  imperfect  difcoveries  of  it  which  we  en¬ 
joy— from  the  difficulties  that  are  mingled  with  its 
evidences — from  our  feeing  as  through  a  glafs ,  darkly , 
and  being  left  to  walk  by  faith ,  and  not  by  fight .  It 
cannot  be  otherwife,  it  ought  nor  to  be  otherwife,  in 
our  prefent  date.  The  evidence  which  is  afforded, 
is  fufficient  for  the  convtdlion  of  a  candid  mind,  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  rational  ground  ofcondudl  ;  though  not  fo 
linking,  as  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  world,  or  altogether  to  overcome  the  impredion 
of  lenfible  objects.  In  fuch  evidence  it  becomes  us  to 
acquiefce,  without  indulging  either  doubts  or  com¬ 
plaints,  on  account  of  our  not  receiving  all  the  fatis- 
facbon  which  we  fondly  defire,  but  which  our  prefent 
immaturity  of  being  excludes.  For,  upon  the  fuppoli- 
tion  of  immortality,  this  life  is  no  other  than  the  child¬ 
hood  of  exidence  :  and  the  meafuresof  our  knowledge 
mud  be  proportioned  to  fuch  a  date.  To  the  fuccef- 
five  dages  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
belong  certain  peculiar  attachments,  certain  cares,  de* 
fn  'es,  and  intereds  ;  which  open  not  abruptly,  but  by 
gradual  advances  on  the  mind,  as  it  becomes  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  and  is  prepared  for  a£!ing  the  part  to 
which,  in  their  order,  they  pertain.  Hence,  in  the 
education  of  a  child,  no  one  thinks  of  infpiring  him 
all  at  once  with  the  knowledge,  the  fentiments,  and 
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views  of  a  man,  and  with  contempt  for  the  exercifes 
and  amufements  of  childhood.  On  the  contrary,  em¬ 
ployments  fuited  to  his  age  are  allowed  to  occupy  him. 
By  thefe  his  powers  are  gradually  unfolded  :  and  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  his  youthful  pur fuits,  to  improve 
and  ftrengthen  his  mind  ;  till,  he])  by  hep,  ne  is  led 
on  to  higher  pro! peels,  and  prepared  for  a  larger  and. 
more  important  feene  of  a&ion. 

This  analogy,  which  fo  happily  illuftrates  the  pre-- 
fent  conduct  ul  the  Deity  towards  man,  delerves  at¬ 
tention  the  more,  as  it  is  the  very  illuhration  ufed  by 
the  apoltle,  when  treating  of  this  iubject  in  the  con¬ 
text.  Ndiv,  lays  he,  we  kno  w  In  part:  but  when  that , 
which  is  perfect,  is  come ,  that ,  which  is  in  part ,  (hall 
be  done  away.  IV hen  I  was  a  child,  1  /poke  as  a  child,  1 
under jlood  as  a  child ,  7  thought  as  a  child  :  but  when  I 
became  a  man ,  1  put  away  childifh  tl.irgs.  For  now  we 
fee  through  a  glafs ,  darkly  ;  but  then ,  face  to  face  : 
Now  1  hiow  in  pa?  t  :  but  then ,  I  shall  know  even  as  / 
am  known .  Under  the  care  of  the  Almighty,  our  edu-- 
cation  is  now  going  on,  from  a  mortal  to  an  immor¬ 
tal  hate.  As  much  light  is  let  in  upon  us,  as  we  can 
bear  without  injury.  When  the  objects  become  tco 
fpiendid  and  dazzling  for  our  light,  the  curtain  is 
drawn.  Exercifed  in  fuch  a  field  of  a  eh  ion,  asfuits  the 
hrength  of  our  unripened  powers,  we  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  by  proper  profpects  and  hopes,  prompted  to 
afpire  towards  the  manhood  of  our  nature,  the  time 
when  childish  things  shall  be  put  away.  But  hill,  be¬ 
twixt  thofe  future  profpects,  and  the  imprefiion  of  pre- 
fent  objects,  fuch  an  accurate  proportion  is  eftablifhed, 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  lhall  not  produce  a  total  contempt 
of  earthly  things,  while  we  afpire  to  thefe  that  are 
heavenly  ;  and  on  the  other,  fnall  not  encourage  fucli 
a  degree  of  attachment  to  our  prefent  Hate,  as  would 
render  us  unworthy  of  future  advancement.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  courfe  of  things  is  lo  ordered, 
that  we  neither,  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  edu*- 

E  2  ^ 
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cation,  become  men  too  foon  ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  tri- 
iiing  indulgence,  be  fuffered  to  continue  children  for 


ever 


^Let  theie  reflexions  not  only  remove  the  doubts 
\vm  eh  mdy  a  rile  from  our  obfeure  knowledge  of  im¬ 
mortality,  but  likewife  produce  the  higheft  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  wifdom  of  our  Creator.  The  ftrucfture  of 
^ e  f  uorld  affords  innumerable  inftances  of pro- 
muUCi  defign,  winch  no  attentive  fpedlator  can  fur- 
vey  without  wonder.  In  the  moral  world,  where  the 
workman  (hip  is  of  much  finer  and  more  delicate  con¬ 
texture, ^fubje&s  of  ftill  greater  admiration  open  to 
view.  But  admiration  muff  rife  to  its  higheft  point, 
w  hen  tnole  parts  of  the  moral  conftitution,  which,  at 
i-iiitj  were  reputed  blemifhes,  which  carried  the  ap¬ 
peal  ance  of  objections,  either  to  the  wifdom  or  the 
goou nefs  Oi  i  rovidence,  are  difcovered,  on  more  ac¬ 
curate  infpedhon,  tobeadjufted  with  the  moft  exqui- 
(ite  propriety.  We  have  now  feen,  that  the  darknefs 
of  man’s  condition  is  no  lefs  effential  to  his  well-being, 
than  the  ligtit  whicn  he  enjoys.  TIis  internal  powders, 
and  his  external  fituation,  appear  to  be  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other.  '1  hole  complaints,  which  we  are  apt 
to  make,  of  our  limited  capacity  and  narrow  views,  of 
our  inability  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  future  deft 
tination  or  man,  are  found,  from  the  foregoing  ob- 
fefvations,  to  be  juft  as  unreafonable,  as  the  chiidifh 
complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  microfcc- 
pic  eye,  nor  furnifhed  with  an  eagle's  wing  ;  that  is, 
of  not  being  endowed  with  powers  which  would  fub- 
vert  the  nature,  and  counteract  the  laws,  ofourprefent 
ffate. 

In  order  to  do  juftice  to  the  fubject,  I  muff  obferve, 
that  the  fame  reaibning,  which  has  been  now  employ¬ 
ed  with  refpect  to  our  knowledge  of  immcrtalitv,  is 
equally  applicable  to  many  other  branches  of  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge,. 'Thus,  why  we  are  permitted  to  know 
io  utne  ox  the  nature  of  that  Eternal  Being  who  rules 
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the  univerfe — why  the  manner,  in  which  he  operates 
on  the  natural  and  moral  world,  is  wholly  concealed — • 
why  we  are  kept  in  fuch  ignorance,  with  reipedt  to 
the  extent  of  his  works,  to  the  mature  and  agency  of 
fpiritual  beings,  and  even  with  refpect  to  the  union 
between  our  own  foul  and  body  :  to  all  thefe,  andfe- 
veral  other  enquiries  of  the  fame  kind,  which  often 
employ  the  folicitous  refearches  of  fpeculative  men, 
the  anfwer  is  the  fame,  that  was  given  to  the  intereft- 
ing  queftion  which  makes  the  fubject  of  our  difeourfe. 
The  degree  of  knowledge  defired,  would  prove  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  defign,  and  with  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  life.  It  would  raife  us  to  a  lphere  too  ex¬ 
alted  ;  would  reveal  objects  too  great  and  linking  for 
our  prefent  faculties;  would  excite  feelings  too  firong 
for  us  to  bear  ;  in  a  word,  would  unfit  us  for  thinking 
or  affine;  like  human  creatures.  It  is  therefore  re- 
ferved  for  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  nature  ;  and 
the  hand  of  infinite  wifdom  hath  in  mercy  drawn  a 
veil  over  feenes,  which  would  overpower  the  fight  of 
mortals. 

One  inftance,  in  particular,  of  divine  wifdom,  is  fo 
illufirious,  and  correfponds  fo  remarkably  with  our  pre¬ 
fent  fubjedt,  that  I  cannot  pafs  it  over  without  notice  ; 
that  is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has 
placed  the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.  The  de- 
iire  of  penetrating  into  this  unknown  region,  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  molt  anxious  pafiions  of  men.  It  has 
often  feized  the  wife  as  well  as  the  credulous,  and  giv¬ 
en  rife  to  many  vain  and  impious  fuperfiitions  through¬ 
out  the  whole  earth.  Burning  with  curiofity  at  the 
approach  of  fome  critical  event,  and  impatient  under 
the  perplexity  of  conjecture  and  doubt,  how  cruel  is 
Providence,  we  are  apt  to  exclaim,  in  denying  toman 
the  power  of  forefight,  and  in  limiting  him  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  prefent  moment  ?  Were  he  permitted  to 
look  forward  into  the  courfe  of  dettiny,  how  much 
more  fuitabiy  would  he  be  prepared  for  the  various 
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turns  and  changes  in  his  life?  With  what  moderation 
would  he  enjoy  his  profperity  under  the  fore-knowledge 
Oi  an  approaching  reverfe  ?  And  with  what  eagernefs 
be  pi  ompted  to  improve  the  flying  hours,  by  leeino* 
the  inevitable  term  draw  nigh,  which  was  to  finilh  hit* 
courfe  ? 

but  while  fancy  indulges  fuch  vain  defires  and  cri¬ 
minal  complaints,  this  coveted  fore-knowledge  muff 
clearly  appear  to  the  eye  of  reafon,  to  be  the  molt  fatal' 
gift  which  the  Almighty  could  bellow.  If,  in  this  pre- 
lent  mixed  {fate,  all  the  fucceflive  feenes  of  diiirefs, 
through  which  we  are  to  pafs,  were  laid  before  us  in 
one  view,  perpetual  fadnefs  would  overcslf  our  life. 
Hardly  would  any  tranfient  gleams  of  intervening  joy 
he  able  to  force  their  way  through  the  cloud.  Faint 
would  be  the  relifh  of  pleafures,  of  which  we  forefaw 
the  clofe  ;  iniupportable  the  burden  of  afRidlions,  un¬ 
der  which  we  were  oppreffed  by  a  load  not  only  of 
prefent,  but  of  anticipated  forrows.  Friends  would 
begin  their  union,  with  lamenting  the  day  which  was 
to  uuTolve  it ;  and,  with  weeping  eye,  the  parent  would 
every  moment  behold  the  child  whom  he  knew  he  was 
to  lofe.  In  ibort,  as  foon  as  that  myfferious  veil,  which 
now  covers  futurity,  w’as  lifted  up,  all  the  gaiety  of 
life  would  difappear  ;  its  flattering  hopes,  its  pleafing 
illufions,  would  vanilli ;  and  nothing  but  its  vanity  and  : 
iadnefs  remain,  i  he  forefight  of  the  hour  of  death 
would  continually  interrupt  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ; 
and  the  overwhelming  profped  of  the  future,  inffead 
of  exciting  men  to  proper  activity,  would  render  them 
immoveable  with  conhernation  and  dilmay. — How 
much  more  friendly  to  man  is  that  mixture  of  know'-, 
ledge  and  ignorance,  which  is  allotted  him  in  this, 
(late  1  Ignorant  of  the  events  which  are  to  befal  us, 
and  of  the  precife  term  which  is  to  conclude  our  life, 
by  this  ignorance  our  enjoyment  of  prefent  objefls  is 
favoured  :  and  knowing  that  death  is  certain,  and  that 
human  affairs  are  full  of  change,  by  this  knowledge  our 
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attachment  to  thofe  objects  is  moderated.  Precifely  in 
the  fame  manner,  as,  by  the  mixture  of  evidence  and 
obi  canty  which  remains  on  the  profped  of  a  future 
hate,  a  proper  balance  is  preferved  betwixt  our  love 
of  this  life,  and  our  defire  of  a  better. 

The  longer  that  our  thoughts  dwell  on  this  lubjetft, 
the  more  we  mud  be  convinced,  that  in  nothing  the 
divine  wifdom  is  more  admirable,  than  in  proportion¬ 
ing  knowledge  to  the  neceiTities  of  man.  Inhead  of 
lamenting  our  condition,  that  we  are  permitted  only 
to  fee  as  through  a  glajs,  darkly ,  we  have  reafon  to 
blefs  our  Creator,  no  lefs  for  what  he  hath  concealed, 
than  for  what  he  hath  allowed  us  to  know.  He  is 
wonderful  in  counfel ,  as  he  is  excellent  in  working .  He  is 
wife  in  heart ;  and  his  thoughts  are  deep.  How  unfear ch- 
able  are  the  riches  of  the  wifdom  of  the  knowledge  of  Cod ! 

From  the  whole  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
fuhjed,  this  important  inftru&ion  arifes,  that  the  great 
defign  of  all  the  knowledge, and  in  particular  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge  which  God  hath  afforded  us,  is,  to  fit 
us  for  difcharging  the  dutiesof  life.  No  ufelefs  difcoveries 
are  made  to  us  in  religion  :  no  difcoveries  even  of 
ufeful  truths,  beyond  the  precife  degree  of  inform¬ 
ation,  which  is  fubfervient  to  right  conduct,  'i  o  this 
great  end  all  our  information  points.  In  this  centre  all 
the  lines  of  knowledge  meet.  Life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  in  the gof pel  ;  yet  not  fo  difplayed  as  to 
gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  world  with  an  aftonifhing 
fpedacle  ;  but  only  ro  far  made  known,  as  to  aflift  and 
fupport  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty.  If  the  difcovery 
were  more  impeded,  it  would  excite  no  defire  of  im¬ 
mortality  ;  if  it  were  more  full  and  finking,  it  would 
render  us  carelefs  of  life.  On  the  firft  fuppofition,  no 
fufficient  motive  to  virtue  would  appear ;  on  the  fe- 
cond,  no  proper  trial  of  it  would  remain.  In  the  one 
cafe,  we  fhould  think  arid  act  like  men,  who  have  their 
portion  only  in  this  world  ;  in  the  other  cafe,  like  men 
who  have  no  concern  with  this,  world  at  all.  Whereas 
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now,  by  the  wife  confldtution  of  heaven,  we  are 
P^ce.  111  t  le  moft  favourable  fltuatjon  for  adling,  with 
piopnety,  our  allotted  part  here;  and  for  rifing,  in 

T  f°Ur  e;  t0  ^Sher  honour  and  happinefs  hereafter. 

j  us  tllen  Second  the  kind  intentions  of  Providence 
and  act  upon  the  plan  which  it  hath  pointed  out" 
Checking  our  ^ inquifitive  folicitude  about  what  the 
i  .m  gmy  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently  improve 
wnat  lie  hath  made  known.  Inhabitants  of  the  earth 
we  are  at  the  fame  time  candidates  for  heaven.  Look- 
ing  upon  thefe  as  only  different  views  of  one  confident 
character,  iet  us  carry  on  our  preparation  for  heaven, 
not  by  a  oil  rafting  ourfelves  from  the  concerns  of  this 
world,  but  by  fulfilling  the  duties  and  offices  of  every 
tuition  in  lire.  'Living  foberly,  right eoufly ,  and  godly  in 

t/)S  PreJemnt  wor/d>  ns  look  for  that  blejfed  hope ,  and 
toe  glonous  appearing  of  the  great  Cod ,  and  our  Saviour 
jefus  ChrijK 

,  h>c;ore  I  conclude,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
tnat  the  reafoningsin  this  difcourfe  give  no  ground  to 
apprenend  any  danger  of  our  being  too  much  influ. 
enced  by  the  belief  of  a  future  flare.  I  have  fhown 
tae  hurtrul  effects  winch  would  follow  from  too  bright 
and  full  a  difcovery  of  the  glory  of  that  flare  :  mad 
in  (flowing  tnis,  I  have  juftified  the  decree  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  permits  no  inch  difcovery.  But  as  our 
nature  is  at  prefent  conflituted,  attached  by  fo  many 
Prong  connexions  to  the  world  of  fenfe,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  communication  fo  feeble  and  diflant  with  the 
world  of  Ipirits,  w;e  need  fear  no  danger  from  culti¬ 
vating  intercourse  with  the  latter  as  much  as  poffible. 
On  the  contrary,  from  that  intercourse  the  chief  fe- 
curity  of  our  virtue  is  to  be  fought.  The  bias  of  our 
nature  leans  fo  much  towards  fenfe,  that  from  this 
fide  the  peril  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  on  this  fide  the 
defence  is  to  be  provided. 

Let  us  then  walk  by  faith .  Let  us  flrengthen  this 
principle  of  action  to  the  utmofl  of  our  power.  Let 


ns  implore  the  divine  grace,  to  ftrengthen  it  within 
ns  more  and  more  :  that  we  may  thence  derive  an 
antidote  againft  that  fubtile  poifon,  which  inceflant 
commerce  with  the  objects  of  fenfe  diftufes  through 
our  fouls  ;  that  we  may  hence  acquire  purity  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  manners,  fuitcd  to  our  divine  hopes  ;  and, 
undefiled  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world,  unfkaken  by 
its  terrors,  may  preferve  to  the  end  one  conftant  te- 
nour  of  integrity.  Till  at  laid,  having,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  chriltian  faith,  happily  finilhed  the  period  of 
difcipline,  we  enter  on  that  date,  where  a  far  nobler 
fcene  fhall  open  ;  where  eternal  objects  (hall  ihine  in 
their  native  Iplendor  ;  where,  this  twilight  of  mortal 
life  being  pad,  the  Sun  of  right eoufnefs  lhall  rife  ;  and 
that,  which  is  perfetf,  being  come ,  that ,  which  is  in 
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Jefus  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ,  and  faid ,  Father  !  the 


HPKESE  were  the  words  of  our  blefled  Lord  on  a 


JL  memorable  occafion  1  he  feafl  of  the  paffover 
drew,  nigh,  at  which  he  knew  that  he  was  to  fuffer. 
The  night  was  arrived,  wherein  he  was  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Ke  had  fpent  the 
evening  in  conference  with  his  difciples  ;  like  a  dying- 
father  in  the  mid  ft  of-  his  family,  mingling  confolations 
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with  his  laft  inllrudions.  When  he  had  ended  his  dif- 
courfe  to  them,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ,  and,  with 
the  words  which  I  have  now  read,  began  that  folemn 
prayer  of  intercelfion  for  the  church,  which  doled  his 
ininiftry.  Immediately  after,  he  went  forth  with  his 
difciples  into  the  garden  of  Gethfemane,  and  furren- 
dered  himielfto  thofe  who  came  to  apprehend  him. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  of  his 
pronouncing  thel'e  words.  He  law  his  million  on  the 
point  of  being  accomplilhed.  He  had  the  proiped  full 
before  him,  of  all  that  he  was  about  to  fuller.  Father  J 
the  hour  is  come .  What  hour  ?  An  hour  the  molt  cri¬ 
tical,  the  molt  pregnant  with  great  events,  lince  hours 
had  begun  to  oe  numbered,  lince  time  had  begun  to 
run.  it  was  the  hour  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  to 
terminate  the  labours  of  his  important  life,  by  a  death 
hill  more  important  and  illuftrious — the  hour  of  aton¬ 
ing,  by  his  luiferings,  for  the  guilt  of  mankind- — the 
hour  of  accomplishing  prophecies,  types,  and  fymbols, 
which  had  been  carried  on  through  a  leries  of  ages — 
the  hour  of  concluding  the  old,  and  of  introducing  to 
the  world  the  new  aifpenfation  of  religion — the  hour 
of  his  triumphing  over  the  world,  and  death,  and  hell 
• — the  hour  of  his  eroding  that  fpiritual  kingdom  which 
is  to  lalf  for  ever.  Such  is  the  hour,  fuch  are  the  events, 
which  you  are  to  commemorate  in  the  facrament  of  our 
Lord’s  fupper.  I  (hall  attempt  to  fet  them  before  you 
as  proper  lubjeds,  at  this  time,  ol  your  devout  medi¬ 
tation.  To  difplay  them  in  their  genuine  majelty,  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  man. 

I.  This  was  the  hour,  in  which  (Thrill  was  glori¬ 
fied  by  his  fufferings.  The  whole  of  his  life  had  dis¬ 
covered  much  real  greatnefs,  under  a  mean  appear¬ 
ance.  Through  the  cloud  of  his  humiliation,  his  native 
Juflre  often  broke  forth  ;  but  never  did  it  lhine  fo 
bright,  as  in  this  laft,  this  trying  hour.  It  was  indeed 
the  hour  cf  diltrefs,  and  of  blood.  He  knew  it  to  be 
fuch  ;  and  when  he  uttered  the  words  of  the  text. 
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he  had  before  his  eyes,  the  executioner  and  the  crofs, 
the  fcourge,  the  nails,  and  the  fpear.  But  by  prof- f 
pedis  of  this  nature,  his  foul  was  not  to  be  overcome. 
It  is  didrefs  which  ennobles  every  great  chara&er  :  and 
didrefs  was  to  glorify  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  now 
to  teach  all  mankind,  by  his  example,  how  to  fuffer  and 
to  die.  He  was  to  ftand  forth  before  his  enemies,  as 
the  faithful  witnefs  cf  the  truth  ;  juftifying,  by  his  be¬ 
haviour,  the  character  which  he  afiumed,  and  fealing 
with  his  blood  the  dodrine  which  he  taught. 

What  magnanimity  in  all  his  words  and  adions  on 
this  great  occafion  1  The  court  of  Herod,  the  judg¬ 
ment-hall  of  Pilate,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  were  fo  many 
theatres  prepared  for  his  difplaying  all  the  virtues  of  a 
condant  and  patient  mind.  When  led  forth  to  furfer 
the  fil'd  voice,  which  we  hear  from  him,  is  a  generous 
lamentation  over  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate,  though 
guilty,  country  :  and,  to  the  lad  moment  of  his  life,  we 
behold  him  in  pofleflion  of  the  fame  gentle  and  bene- 
volent  fpirit.  INJo  upbraiding,  no  complaining  expref. 
lion  efcaped  from  his  lips,  during  the  long  and  painful 
approaches  of  a  cruel  death.  He  betrayed  no  fymptom 
of  a  weak  or  a  vulgar,  of  a  difcornpofed  or  impatient 
mind.  With  the  utmoft  attention  of  filial  tendernefs 
he  committed  his  aged  mother  to  the  care  of  his  be- 
loved  difciple-*.  With  all  the  dignity  of  a  fovereign 
he  conferred  pardon  on  a  penitent  fellow- fuffer e/ 
With  a  greatnefs  of  mind  beyond  example,  he  fpent 
his  lad  moments  in  apologies  and  prayers,  for  thofe 
who  were  fiiedding  his  blood. 

By  wonders  in  heaven,  and  wonders  on  earth  was 
this  hour  didinguilhed.  All  nature  feemed  to  feel  it  v 
and  the  dead  and  the  living  bore  witnefs  to  its  imror- 
tance.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.  The 
earth  Ihook.  There  was  darknefs  over  all  the  land. 
i  he  graves  were  opened  :  and  many,  who  (lept  croCe 
and  went  into  the  Holy  City .  Nor  were  theft  the  only 

Vol.  I.  *  See  *6.  .7. 
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prodigies  of  this  awful  hour.  The  moll  hardened  hearts 
were  fubdued  and  changed.  The  judge,  who,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  the  multitude,  palled  l'entence  again!! 
him,  publicly  attefted  his  innocence.  1  he  Roman  cen¬ 
turion,  who  prefided  at  the  execution,  glorified  Gody 
and  acknowledged  the  fufferer  to  be  more  than  man. 
After  he  faw  the  things  which  had  paffed ,  he  Jaid ,  C cr - 
tainly  this  was  a  righteous  per f on  ;  truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Jewilh  malefactor,  who  was  crucified 
with  him,  addrelled  him  as  a  king,  and  implored  his 
favour.  Even  the  crowd  of  inlet, lible  fpedators,  w  ho 
had  come  forth  as  to  a  common  fpedtacle,  and  who 
began  with  clamours  and  infults,  returned  home  fmiting 
their  brecifts .  Look  back  on  the  heroes,  the  philoio- 
phers,  the  legillators  of  old.  View  them  in  their  lait 
moments.  Recal  every  circumftance  which  diliin- 
fruilhed  their  departure  from  the  world.  W  here  can 
you  find  fuch  an  aflemblage  of  high  virtues,  and  of 
great  events,  as  concurred  at  the  death  of  Chrilt  ? 
Where,  fo  many  teftimonies  given  to  the  dignity  of 
the  dying perfon,  by  earth,  and  by  heaven? 

II .  This  was  the  hour  in  which  Chrifl  atoned  for 
the  fins  of  mankind,  and  accomplifhed  our  eternal  re¬ 
demption.  It  was  the  hour,  when  that  great  facrifice 
was  offered  up,  the  efficacy  of  which  reaches  back  to 
the  hr  11  tranfgreffion  of  man,  and  extends  forward  to 
the  end  of  time  ;  the  hour,  when,  from  the  crofs, 
as  from  an  high  altar,  the  blood  was  flowing,  which 
walked  .away  the  guilt  of  the  nations. 

This  awful  difpenfation  of  the  Almighty  contains 
myfteries  which  are  beyond  the  difcovery  of  man.  It 
is  one  of  tliofs  things,  into  which  the  angels  dejire  to 
look.  What  has  been  revealed  to  us,  is,  that  the  death 
of  Chrifl:  was  the  interpolition  of  heaven  for  prevent¬ 
ing;  the  ruin  or  human  kind.  We  know',  that  under 
the  government  of  God,  mifery  is  the  natural  conle- 
cmence  of  guilt.  After  rational  creatures  had,  by  their 
criminal  condutt,  introduced  diforder  into  the  divine 
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kingdom,  there  was  no  ground  to  believe,  that  by 
their  penitence  and  prayers  alone,  they  could  prevent 
the  dedruftion  which  threatened  them.  The  prevalence 
of  propitiatory  larcifices  throughout  the  earth,  pro¬ 
claims  it  to  be  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  that  mere 
repentance  was  not  of  fufficient  avail  to  expiate  fin,  or 
to  itop  its  penal  effects.  By  the  condant  alkifions  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  New  Tedament  to  the  facrifices 
under  the  Law,  aspre-lignifyingagreat  atonement  made 
by  Chrift — and  by  the  drong  exprelhons,  which  are 
ufed  in  defcribing  the  effects  of  his  death,  the  facrcd 
writers  fhow,  as  plainly  as  language  allows,  that  there 
was  an  efficacy  in  his  fufferings,  far  beyond  that  of 
mere  example  and  indru&ion.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  that  efficacy,  we  are  unable,  as  yet,  fully  to  trace-. 
Part  we  are  capable  of  beholding  :  and  the  wifdom  of 
what  we  behold,  we  have  reafon  to  adore.  We  du~ 
cern  in  this  plan  of  redemption,  the  evil  of  fin  firongly 
exhibited;  and  the  judice  of  the  divine  government 
awfully  exemplified,  in  Chrift  luffering  for  finners. 
But  let  us  not  imagine,  that  our  prefent  difcoveries 
unfold  the  whole  influence  of  the  death  of  Chrift.  It 
is  conne&ed  with  caufes  into  which  we  cannot  penc- 
P  e  s  confequences  too  extenfive  for  us 

to  explore.  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  In 
all  things  w  t  fee  only  hi  part ;  and  here,  if  any  where, 
we  fee  a] fo  as  through  aglafs ,  darkly. 

This,  however,  is  fully  manifed,  that  redemption 
is  one  of  the  mod  glorious  works  of  the  Almighty.  If 
the  hour  oftiie  creation  of  the  world  was  threat  and 
illudrious — that  hour,  when,  from  the  dark  and  form- 
lelsmafs,  this  fair  fyflem  of  nature  arofe  at  the  divine 

command - when  the  morning  ft  ars  fang  together ,  and 

all  thefons  of  Godfhouied  for  joy— .no  lefs  iliuftrious  is 
the  hour  of  the  refloration  of  the  world ;  the  hour 
when,  from  condemnation  and  mifery,  it  emerged  into 
liappinefs  and  peace.  With  lefs  external  majefiy  it  was 
attended,  but  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  wonderful. 
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that  under  an  appearance  fo  Gmple,  fuch  great  events 
were  covered. 

III.  In  this  hour  the  long  feries  of  prophecies,  vi¬ 
sions,  types,  and  figures,  was  accomplifhed.  This  was 
the  centre  in  which  they  all  met;  this  the  point  to¬ 
wards  which  they  had  tended  and  verged,  throughout 
the  courle  of  fo  many  generations.  You  behold  the 
law  and  die  prophets  (landing,  if  we  may  fpeak  fo,  at 
the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  doing  homage.  You  behold 
Mofes  and  Aaron  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant; 
D  avid  and  Elijah  prefentsng  the  oracle  of  teftimony. 
You  behold  all  the  pr lefts  and  facrifices,  all  the  rights 
and  ordinances,  all  the  types  and  fymbols,  affernbled 
together  to  receive  their  confuinmation.  Without  the 
death  ot  Chrifl,  the  worfhipand  ceremonies  of  the  law 
would  have  remained  a  pompous,  but  unmeaning  indi- 
tution.  In  the  hour,  when  he  was  crucified,  the  book 
with  the feven  feals  was  opened.  Every  rite  allfumed  its 
(ignificancy  ;  every  prediction  met  its  event  ;  every 
iymbol  difplayed  its  correfpondence. 

The  dark  and  feemingly  ambiguous  method  of  con¬ 
veying  important  difcoveries  under  figures  and  em¬ 
blems,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  facred  books.  The  Spi¬ 
rit  of  God,  inprelignifying  the  death  of  Chrift,  adopt¬ 
ed  that  plan,  according  to  which  the  whole  know¬ 
ledge  of  thofe  early  ages  was  propagated  through 
the  world.  Under  the  veil  of  myftenous  ailufion, 
all  wifdom  was  then  concealed.  From  the  ienlible 
world,  images  were  cvery-where  borrowed,  to  def- 
cribe  things  unfeen.  More  was  underftood  to  be 
meant,  than  was  openly  expreffed.  By  enigmatical 
rites,  the  pried  communicated  his  do&rines  :  by  para¬ 
bles  and  allegories,  the  philofopher  indruffed  his  dif- 
ciples  :  even  the  legiiiator,  by  figurative  fayings, 
commanded  the  reverence  of  the  people.  Agreeably  to 
this  prevailing  mode  of  indrucfion,  the  whole  difpen- 
fation  of  the  old  tedament  was  fo  conducted,  as  to 
be  the  fhadow  and  the  figure  of  a  fpiritual  fyflem. 
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Every  remarkable  event,  every  diftinguifhed  perfon- 
age,  under  the  law,  is  interpreted  in  the  new  tefta. 
meat,  as  bearing  Tome  reference  to  the  hour  of  which 
we  treat.  If  Ifaac  was  laid  upon  the  altar  as  an  inno¬ 
cent  victim _ if  David  was  driven  from  his  throne  by 

the  wicked,  and  reftored  by  the  hand  of  God — if  the 
brazen  ferpent  was  lifted  up,  to  heal  the  people — if 
the  rock  was  fmitten  by  Mofes,  to  furnifh  drink  in  the 
wildernefs — all  were  types  of  Chrifl,  and  alluded  to 
his  death. 

In  predicting  the  fame  event,  the  language  of  an¬ 
cient  prophecy  was  magnificent,  but  feemingly  con¬ 
tradictory  :  for  it  foretold  a  Mefiiah,  who  was  to  be 
at  once  a  fufferer  and  a  conqueror.  The  Star  was  to 
come  out  of.  Jacob ,  and  the  Branch  to  fpring  from  the 
ftem  of  Je(fe.  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant ,  the  Defire  of 
all  Nations,  was  to  come  fuddenly  to  his  temple  ;  and  to 
him  was  to  be  the  gathering  of  the  people .  Yet  at  the 
fame  time,  he  was  to  be  dejpijed  and  rejected  of 
men  :  he  w  as  to  be  taken  from  prifm  and  from  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  f  aught  er,  Though 
he  was  a  man  of  forrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ,  yet 
the  Gentiles  were  to  come  to  his  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightnefs  ofhisrifng.  In  the  hour  when  Chrift  died, 
thofe  prophetical  riddles  were  folved  ;  thofe  teeming 
contradictions  were  reconciled.  The  obfeurity  of 
oracles,  and.  the  ambiguity  of  types  van i filed.  The 
fun  of  right  eoufnefs  rofe  ;  and,  together  .with  t  he  *  dawn 
of  religion,  thofe  fiiadows  paifed  ay. 

IV.  This  was  the  hour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  gofpel  ;  the  hour  of  ter¬ 
minating  the  old,  and  of  beginning  the  new  difpen- 
fation  of  religious  knowledge  and  worfhip,  through¬ 
out  the  earth.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  forms  the  molt 
auguft  era  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind.  When  Chrift  was  fullering  on  the  .  crois,  we  arc 
informed  by  one  of  the  Evangelilts,  that  he  laid,  J 
thirjl  j  and  that  they  filled  a  fpunge  with  vinegar,  and 
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put  it  to  his  mouth.  After  he  had  tafled  the  vinegar, 

plowing  that  all  tilings  were  now  accompli  fed,  and  the 
Jt-riptwes  fulfilled,  he  faid,  It  is fnifhed *  ;  that  is,  this 
Oiiei  ed  draug  u  cf  vinegar  was  the  lad  circumdance 
predicted  by  an  ancient  prophet  J,  that  remained  to 
be  fulfilled-  1  he  vifion  and  the  prophecy  are  now 
fealed  :  the  Mofaic  difpenfation  is  clofed.  And  he 
hvjsd  his  head ,  and  gave  up  the  ghoj }. 

^  It  is^finifhed.  When  he  uttered  thefe  words,  he 
changed  the  flare  of  the  univerfe.  At  that  moment, 
the  law  ceafed,  and  the  gofpel  commenced.  This  was 
the  ever  memorable  point  of  lime,  which  feparated 
the  old  and  the  new  world  from  each  other.  On  one 
hde  of  the  point  of  feparatibn,  you  behold  the  law, 
with  its  prieils,  jrs  facrifices,  and  its  rites,  retiring  from 
xTghc.  On  die  other  fide,  you  behold  the  gofpel,  with 
its  fimple  and  venerable  infliruticns,  coming  forward 
into  view,  oigmncantly  was  the  veil  of  the  temple 
rent  in  this  hour  ;  for  the  glory  then  departed  from 
between  the  cherubims.  The  legal  high  pried  deliver- 
ed  up  his  urirn  and  thummim,  his  bread-plate,  his- 
robes,  and  his  incenfe  :  and  Chrifl  hood  forth  asthe- 
great  High  Pried  of  all  fucceeding  generations.  By 
that  one  faerifice,  which  he  now  offered,  he  abolifhed 
facrifices  for  ever.  Altars,  on  which  the  fire  had  blazed 
for  ages,  were  now  to  fmoke  no  more.  Victims  were 
no  more  to  bleed.  Not  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
but  vjith  his  own  blood ,  he  novo  entered  into  the  holy  place, 
there  to  appear  in  the  prefence  of  God  for  us. 

This  was  the  hour  of  afTociation  and  union  to  all 
the  worfhippers  of  God.  When  Chrid  faid,  It  is  f. 
nifhed ,  he  threw  down  the  wall  of  partition  which 
had  fo  long  divided  the  Gentile  from  the  Jew.  He 
gathered  into  one,  all  the  faithful,  out  of  every  kindred 
and  people.  He  proclai  med  the  hour  to  be  come,  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  ihouid  be  no  longer 
confined  to  one  nation,  nor  his  worfliip  to  one  temple  ; 
but  over  all  the  earth,  the  worfhippers  of  the  Father 

*  John,  xix.  28,  29,  30*  t  Pfalm  Jxiv,  .sr, 
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Should  ferve  him  in  /pint  and  in  truth .  From  that  hour, 
they  who  dwelt  in  the  uttermoft  ends  of  the  earth , 
Jlrangers  to  the  covenant  of  promife ,  began  to  he  brought 
nigh .  In  that  hour,  the  light  of  the  gofpel  dawned 
from  afar  on  the  Britilh  iftands. 

During  a  long  courfe  of  ages,  Providence  Teemed 
to  be  occupied  in  preparing  the  world  for  this  revo¬ 
lution.  The  whole  Jewilh  economy  was  intended  to 
uftier  it  in.  1  he  knowledge  of  God  was  ■  preferved 
unextinguilhed  in  one  corner  of  the  world,  that  thence, 
in  due  time,  might  iflue  forth  the  light,  which  was  to 
overfpread  the  earth.  Succeftive  revelations  gradually 
enlarged  the  views  of  men  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
of  Judaea,  to  a  more  extenfive  kingdom  of  God.  Signs 
and  miracles  awakened  their  expe&ation,  and  dire&ed 
their  eyes  towards  this  great  events  Whether  God 
defeended  on  the  flaming  mountain,  or  fpoke  by  the 
Prophet’s  voice — whether  he  fcattered  his  chofen 
people  into  captivity,  or  re-aifembled  them  in  their 
own  land — he  was  if  ill  carrying  on  a  progreftive  plan, 
which  was  accomplifned  at  the  death  of  Chrift. 

Not  only  in  the  territories  of  Ifrael,  but  over  all  the 
earth,  the  great  difpenfations  of  Providence  refpe&ed 
the  approach  of  this  important  hour.  If  empires  rofe 
or  fell---if  wardivided,  or  peace  united  theoations— 
if  learning  civilized  their  manners,  or  philofophy  en¬ 
larged  their  views— all  was,  by  the  fecret  decree  of 
heaven,  made  to  ripen  the  world  for  that  fullnefs  of 
time ,  when  Chrift  was  to  publifh  the  whole  counfel  of 
God.  The  Perfian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman  con¬ 
queror,  entered  upon  the  ftage  each  at  his  predicted 
period  ;  and,  though  he  meant  not  fo,  neither  aid  his  heart 
think  fo9  miniftered  to  this  hour.  The  revolutions  of 
power,  and  the  fucceftion  of  monarchies,  were  fo  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Providence,  as  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
the  gofpel  through  the  habitable  world,  after  the  day 
had  arrived,  when  the ftone ,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  without  hands ,  fhould  become  a  great  mountain }  and 
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fill  the  earth  This  was  the  day  which  Abraham  faw 
afar  off,  and  was  glad.  This  was  the  day,  which  many 
prophets  and  kings,  and  righteous  men  dejlred  to  fee,  but 
could  not ;  the  day  for  which  the  earnejt  expectation  of 
the  creature,  long  opprefled  with  ignorance,  and  bewih 
dered  in  fuperflition, .  might,  be  jultly  faid  to  wait , 

V.  This  was  the  hour  of  C  brill’s  triumph  over  all 
the  powers  of  darknefs ;  the  hour  in  which  he  over* 
threw  dominions  and  thrones,  led  captivity  captive,  and 
gave  gifts  unto  men.  The  con  tell,  which  the  kingdom 
of  darknefs  had  long  maintained  againll  the  kingdom 
of  light,  was  now  brought  to  its  crifis.  The  period  was 
come,  when  the  feed  of  the  woman  fhould  britife  the  head 
of  the  ferpent.  For  many  ages,  the  moll  grofs  fuperllh 
tion  had  filled  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 
Cod  was  every  where,  except  in  the  land  of  Judaea, 
changed  into  images  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  beafts,  and  creeping  things.  The  world,  which 
the  Almighty  created  for  himfelf,  feemed  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  temple  of  idols.  Even  to  vices  and  pafiions  altars 
were  railed  ;  and,,  what  was  entitled  religion,  was  in 
effefl  a  difeipline  of  impurity.  In  the  midll  of  this  uni- 
verfal  darknefs,  Satan  had  erected  his  throne  ;  and  the 
learned  and  polilhed,  as  well  as.  the  favage, nations, 
bowed  down  before  him.  But  at  the  hour  when  Chrifl 
appeared  on  the  crofs,  the  lignal  of  his  defeat  was 
given.  His  kingdom  fuddenly.  departed  from  him;  the 
reign  of  idolatry  palled  away  :  he  was  beheld  to  fall  like 
lightning  from  heaven,-  In  that  hour,  the  foundation  of 
every  pagan  temple  Ihook.  The  llatue  of  every  falfe 
god  tottered  on  its  bafe.  The  priefl  fled  from  his  fall¬ 
ing  fhrine  ;  and  the  heathen  oracles  became  .dumb  for 

ever. 

As  on  the  crofs  C brill  triumphed  over  Satan,  fo  he 
overcame  his  auxiliary  the  world.  Long  had  it  aflailed 
him  with  its  temptations  and  difeouragements.  In  this 
hour  of  levere  trial,  he  furmounted  them  all.  Former¬ 
ly,  lie  had  defpifed  the  pleafures  of  the  world..  He  new. 

*  Dan,  il.  34,^  350 . 
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baffled  its  terrors.  Hence  he  is  juftly  faid  to  have  cru¬ 
cified  the  world.  By  his  bufferings,  he  ennobled  diilrels  ; 
and  he  darkened  the  luftre  of  the  pomp  and  vanities  of 
life.  He  difeovered  to  his  followers  the  path  which 
leads,  through  affii&ion,  to  glory  and  to  victory  ;  and 
he  imparted  to  them  the  fame  fpirit  which  enabled  him 
to  overcome.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  In  this 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer  ;  I 
have  overcome  the  world  * . 

Death,  alfo,  the  laft  foe  of  man,  was  the  viHim  of 
this  hour.  The  formidable  appearance  ol  the  Ipe&re 
remained  :  but  his  dart  was  taken  away.  For,  in  the 
hour  when  Chrifl:  expiated  guilt,  he  difarmed  death, 
by  fecuring  the  refurredfion  of  the  juft.  When  he  laid 
to  his  penitent  fellow  fufferer,  to-day  thoufialt  be  with 
me  in  paradife ,  he  announced  to  all  his  followers  the 
certainty  of  heavenly  blifs.  He  declared  the  cherubim  to 
be  difmiffled,  and  the  flaming  fword  to  be  fheathed,  which 
had  been  appointed  at  the  fall,  to  keep  from  man  the 
way  of  the  tree  of  life  -f .  Faint,  before  this  period,  had 
been  the  hope,  indiftinct  the  profpeft,  which  even 
good  men  enjoyed  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Lif  and 
immortality  were  now  brought  to  light.  From  the  hill  of 
Calvary,  the  firfl  clear  and  certain  view  was  given  to 
the  world,  of  the  everlafling  manfions.  Since  that 
hour,  they  have  been  the  perpetual  conlolation  of  be¬ 
lievers  in  Chrifl.  Under  trouble,  they  footh  their 
minds  ;  amidft  temptation,  they  fupport  their  virtue  ; 
and,  in  their  dying  moments,  enable  them  to  fay, 
Q  death  /  where  is  thy  fting  P  0  grave  /  where  is  thy  vic¬ 
tory  P 

VI.  This  was  the  hour  when  our  Lord  erefted  that 
fpiritual  kingdom  which, is  never  to  end.  How  vain  are 
the  counfels  and  defi®-!is  of  men!  Flow  lhallow  is  the 

Q 

policy  of  the  wicked  !  How  ihort  their  triumphing ! 
The  enemies  of  Chrifl:  imagined,  that  in  this  hour  they 
had  fuccefsfully  accomplifbed  their  plan  for  his  deilruo 
%  John  xvi,  33,  t  Gen.  iii,  24, 
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ti°ni  They  believed,  that  they  had  entirely  fcattere* 
ie  rna.  party  of  his  followers,  and  had  extinguilhec 

J1S  )faTei  and  hlshonor  for  ever.  In  derifion,  they  ad 
c  ie  icl,  iim  as  a  king.  1  hey  clothed  him  with  purph 

lojes;  they  crowned  him.  with  a  crown  of  thorns 
they  put  a  reed  into  his  hand;  and,  with  infultinc 
mockery,  bowed  the  knee  before  him.  Blind  and  imp! 
ous  men  !  how  little  did  they  know,  that  the  Almighty 
was  at  that  moment  fitting  him  as  a  king  on  the  hill  oj 
ion  >  giving  him  the  heathen  for  bis  inheritance ,  and  tht 
uttenmj}'  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pojfeffim  !  blow  link 
did  they  know,  that  their  badges  of  mock  royalty  were, 
at  that  moment,  converted  into  the  fignals  of  abfolute 
dominion  and  the  infcruments  of  irrefiftible  power  1 
1  -e  reed,  which  they  put  into  his  hands,  became  a 
r°d  of  tron,w ith  which  he  was  to  break  in  pieces  hh 
enemies  ;  a  Iceptre,  with  which  he  was  to  rule  the  uni- 
vei  fe  in  rignteoufnefs.  1  he  crofs,  which  they  thought 
was  to  fhgmatize  him  with  infamy,  became  the  enhgn 
Oi  his  lenown.  Indead  of  being  the  reproach  of  hisfoU 
lowers,  it  was  to  be  their  boaft  and  their  glory.  The 
crofs  was  to  fhine  on  palaces  and  churches,  throughout 
the  earth.  It  was  to  be  affumed  as  the  didinclion  of  the 
mod  powerful  monarchs,  and  to  wave  in  the  banner 
or  victorious  armies,  when  the  memory  of  Herod  and 
Pilate  ihouhl  be  accurfed ;  when  Jerufalem  diould  be 
4 educed  toadies,  and  the  Jews  be  vagabonds  over  all 
the  world. 

Thefe  were  the  triumphs  which  commenced  at  this 
hour.  Our  Lord  faw  them  already  in  their  birth  ;  he 
faw  of  the  travail  of  his  foul,  and  was  fails  fed ’.  He  be¬ 
held  the  word  of  God  going  forth,  conquering,  and 
to  conquer  ;  fubduing  to  the  obedience  of  his  laws, 
the  fubduers  of  the  world ;  carrying  light  into  the  re^ 
gions  of  darknefs,  and  mildnefs  into  the  habitations  of 
cruelty.  He  beheld  the  Gentiles  waiting  below  the  crofs 
to  receive  the  gofpel.  He  beheld  Ethiopia  and  the  ifles 
fir  etching  out.  their  hands  to  God;  the  defert  beginning  t$ 
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rejoice ,  and  to  blqffbm  as  the  rofe ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  filling  the  earth ,  as  the  waters  cover  the  fca. 
Well  pleafed,  he  laid,  It  is  finifhed.  As  a  conqueror, 
he  retired  from  the  field,  reviewing  his  triumphs  :  He 
bo  wed  his  head ,  and  gave  up  the ghojr .  From  that  hour, 
Chriit  was  no  longer  a  mortal  man,  but  Head  oxer  all 
things  to  the  church  ;  the  glorious  King  of  men  and 
angels,  of  whole  dominion  there  lhall  be  no  end.  His 
triumphs  fhall  perpetually  increafe  his  name  fhall  en¬ 
dure  for  ever  :  it  shall  la  ft  as  long  as  the  pun  :  men  shall 
be  hie  [fed  in  him  .•  and  all  nations  shall  call  him  hltjfid. 

‘Such  were  the  trail  factions,  fuch  the  eifecfs  of  this 
ever-memorable  hour.  With  all  thole  great  events 
was  the  mind  of  our  Lord  filled,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  laid.  Father ,  the  hour  is  come. 

From  this  view',  which  we  have  taken  of  this  iuh- 
je&,  permit  me  to  lugged,  what  ground  it  affords  to 
■confide  in  the  mercy  of  God,  tor  the  pardon  of  lln  ; 
to  trull  to  his  faithfulnels,  for  the  accomplilhment  of 
all  his  .pi  omiles  ;  and  to  approach  to  him,  with  gratis 
tude  and  devotion,  in  ads  of  w  orihip. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  the  death  of  Chrid  affords  us 
ground  to  confide  in  the  divine  mercy,  for  the  pardon 
of  lln*  thedeps  of  that  high  difpenfation  of  Pro- 
vidence,  which  we  have  conlidered,  lead  directly  to 
this  conclulion,  He  that  J pared  not  his  own  Son ,  but  de¬ 
livered  him  up  for  us  all ,  how  ft  ail  he  no  with  him  aifo 
freely  give  us  all  things  *  ?  This  is  the  final  refult  of 
the  dilcoveries  of  the  gofpel.  On  this  reds  that  great 
lydem  of  conlolation,  which  it  hath  reared  up  for  men. 
We  are  not  left  to  duoious  and  intricate  reafonings 
concerning  the  conduct:  which  God  may  be  expected 
to  hold  towards  his  offending  creatures.  But  we  are 
led  to  the  view  of  important  and  illulfrious  facts 
which  drike  the  mind  with  evidence  irreliftible.  For, 
is  it  pofiible  to  believe,  that  Inch  great  operations,  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe,  were  carried  on  bv 
the  Almighty  in  vain?  Did  he  excite  in  the  hearts  of 

*  Rom.  viii,  32. 
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his  creatures,  fucn  encouraging  hopes,  without  any 
intention  to  fulfil  them  ?  After  fo  long  a  preparation 
of  goodnefs,  could  he  mean  to  deny  forgivenefs  to 
trie  penitent  and  the  humble?  When  overcome  by 
the  ienfe  of  guilt,  man  looks  up  with  an  aftonifhed 
eye  to  the  judice  of  his  Creator,  let  him  recoiled: 
that  hour,  of  which  the  text  fpeaks,  and  be  com¬ 
forted.  i  he  fignals  of- divine  mercy,  ereded  in  his 
view,  are  too  confpicuous  to  be  either  didruded  or 
mifcaken. 

In  the  next  place,  the  difcoveries  of  this  hour  af¬ 
ford  the  highed  reafon  co  trull  in  the  divine  faith- 
fulnefs,  for  the  accomplifhrnent  of  every  promife  which 
remains  yet  unfulfilled.  For  this  was  the  hour  of 
the  completion  of  God’s  ancient  covenant.  It  was 
the  performance  of  the  mercy  promife d  to  the  fathers . 
We  behold  the  confummation  of  a  great  plan,  which, 
throughout  a  courfe  of  ages,  had  been  uniformly 
purfued  ;  and  which,  againft  every  human  appear¬ 
ance,  was,  at  the  appointed  moment,  exa&ly  fulfilled. 
No  word,  that  is  gone  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord , 
shall  fail .  No  length  of  time  alters  his  purpofe. f  No 
obdacles  can  retard  it.  Towards  the  ends  accomplifh- 
ed  in  this  hour,  the  mod  repugnant  inffruments  were 
made  to  operate.  We  difcern  God  bending  to  liis 
purpofe,  the  jarring  pahions,  the  oppofite  intereds,  and 
even  the  vices  of  men — uniting  feeming  contrarieties 
in  his  fchertie — making  the  vjrath  of  man  to  praife  him— 
obliging  the  ambition  of  princes,  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  the  malice  of  Satan,  all  to  concur,  either 
in  bringing  forward  this  hour,  or  in  completing  its 
dedined  effetds.  With  what  entire  confidence  ought 
we  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  other  pro- 
rnifes  in  their  due  time — even  when  events  are  mod 
embroiled,  and  the  profpeCt  is  mod  difcouraging  ]  Jl- 
t  though  thou  fay  eft,  Thou  canjl  not  fee  him;  yet  judg¬ 
ement  is  before  him  ;  therefore  trujl  thou  in  him .  Be 
attentive  only  to  perform  thy  duty  :  leave  the  event 
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to  God  :  and  be  allured,  that  under  the  direction  of 
his  Providence,  all  things  shall  work  together  for  a 
happy  iffue. 

Laftly,  the  confideration  of  this  whole  fubject  tends 
to  excite  gratitude  and  devotion,  when  we  approach 
to  God  in  a6ts  of  worlhip.  1  lie  hour,  of  which  I 
have  difcourfed.  prefents  him  to  us  in  the  amiable 
light  of  the  Deliverer  of  mankind,  the  lieitorer  of 
our  forfeited  hopes.  We  behold  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Almighty,  foftened  by  the  mild  radiance  of  con- 
defcenfion  and  mercy.  We  behold  him  diminifhing 
the  awful  diiiance,  at  which  we  (land  from  his  pre- 
fence,  by  appointing  for  us  a  Mediator  and  Inter- 
ceifor,  through  whom  the  humble  may,  without  dif- 
mav,  approach  to  him  who  made  them.  By  fuch 
views  of  the  divine  nature,  chriftian  faith  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  worlhip  which  flaall  be  at  once  ra¬ 
tional  and  affectionate  ;  a  worlhip,  in  which  the  light 
of  the  underltanding;  (hall  concur  with  the  devotion 
of  the  heart,  and  the  molt  profound  reverence  be 
united  with  the  molt  cordial  love.  Chriftian  faith 
is  not  a  fyftern  of  fpeculative  truths.  It  is  not  a 
leflon  of  moral  inftruCtion  only.  By  a  train  of  high 
difcoveries,  which  it  reveals- --by  a  fucceffion  of  in- 
terefting  objeCts  which  it  places  in  our  view — it  is 
calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  purify  the  affections, 
and,  by  the  aftiftance  of  devotion,  to  confirm  and 
encourage  virtue.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the  fcope 
of  that  divine  inftitution,  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord’s 
Supper.  To  this  happy  purpofe  let  it  conduce,  by 
concentering,  in  one  linking  point  of  light,  all  that 
the  gofpel  has  difplayed  of  what  is  molt  important 
to  man  Touched  with  juft  contrition  for  palt  of¬ 
fences,  and  filled  with  a  grateful  fenfe  of  divine  good- 
nefs,  let  us  come  to  the  altar  of  God  ;  and  with  a 
humble  faith  in  his  infinite  mercies  devote  ourfelves  to 
his  iervice  for  ever. 
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7/k  wifdom  that  is  from  above ,  is _ gentle _ 


qno  be  wife  in  our  own  eyes— to  be  wife  in  the 
JL  opinion  of  the  world— and  to  be  wife  in  the 
fight  of  God,  are  three  things  fo  very  different,  as 
rarely  to  coincide.  One  may  often  be  wife  in  his  own 
eyes,  who  is  far  from  being  fo  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world  :  and  to  be  reputed  a  prudent  man  by  the  world, 
is  no  f'ecurity  for  being  accounted  wife  by  God.  As 
there  is  a  woildiy  happinefs,  which  God  perceives  to 
be  no  other  than  difguifed  mifery— as  there  are  world- 
ly  honours,  which,  in  his  eftimation,  are  reproach  ;  fo 
there  is  a  worldly  wifdom,  which,  in  his  fight ,  is  foolish- 
nefs.  Of  this  worldly  wifdom  the  characters  are  given 
in  the  context,  and  placed  in  contrafl  with  thofe  of  the 
wifdom  which  is  fr.m  above.  The  one  is  the  wifdom 
of  the  crafty  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  upright.  The 
one  terminates  in  felfi  fluids ;  the  ether,  in  charity.  The 
one  is  full  of  Jlrife  and  bitter  envyings  ;  the  other  of 
mercy  and  of  good  fruits.  One  of  the  chief  characters, 
by  which  the  wifdom  from  above  is  diffinguifhed,  is 
gentlenefs ,  of  which  I  am  now  to  difeourfe.  Of  this 
there  is  the  greater  occafion  to  difeourff,  becaufe  it  is 
too  feldom  viewed  in  a  religious  light';  and  is  more 
readily  confidercd  by  the  bulk  of  men,  as  a  mere  fe¬ 
licity  of  nature,  or  an  exterior  accompli fhment  of  man 
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^cultivate.  I  frail  fir  ft  explain  the  nature  of  this  vii  - 
tue  ;  and*  frail  then  offer  feme  arguments  to  recoin* 
mend,  and  fome  directions  to  facilitate,  the  practice 

of  it. 

I  begin  with  diftinguifring  true  gentlencfs  from 
pafrve  tamenefs  of- fpirit*  and  from  unlimited  coir pk- 
ance  with  the  manners  oi  others.  I  hat  pafrve  tame¬ 
nefs,  which  fubmits,  without  ftruggle,  to  every  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  violent  and  aflhming,  forms  no  part- 
of  chriftian  duty  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  deftrut- 
tive  of  general  happinefs  and  order.  That  unlimited 
complaifance,,  which,  on  every  occafion,  falls  in  witn 
the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itfelf  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of* 
many  vices*  It  overthrows  all  fteadinefs  of  principle; 
and  produces^  that  finful  conformity  with  the  world, 
which  taints  the  whole  character.  In  the  prefent  cor¬ 
rupted  flate  of  human-  manners,  always  to  afTent  and 
to  comply,  is  the  ve*ry  werft  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It 
is  impoflible  to  fupport  the  purity  and  dignity  of  chr Mi¬ 
an  morals,  without  oppofing  the  world  on  various  oc- 
cafions,  even  though  we  fhould  (land  alone.  That 
gentlenefs,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to 
be  carefully  diflinguifhed  from  the  mean  fpirit  of  cow¬ 
ards,  and  the  fawning  afTent  of  fycophants.  it  re¬ 
nounces  no  juft  right,  from  fear,  it  gives  up  no  im¬ 
portant  truth,  from  flattery.  It  is,  indeed,  not  only 
confident  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  necelfarily  requires 
a  manly  fpirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give 
it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  f olid  ground  only,  the 
polifr  of  gentlenefs  can  with  advantage  be  fuperin- 
duced. 

It  (lands  oppofed,  not  to  the  mod  determined  regard 
for  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harfhnefs  and  lcverity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance,  to  violence  and  opprefron.  It  is, 
properly,  that  part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity, 
which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  any  cf  our 
brethren.  Compaffion  prompts  us  to  relieve  their 
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wpnts.  Forbearance  prevents  ns  from  retaliating 
rneir  injuries.  Meeknefs  retrains  our  angry  paffions" 
candour,  our  fevere  judgments.  Gentlenefs  corrects 
whatever  is  offenftye  in  our  manners  ;  and,  by  a  con- 
n  ant  tram  of  humane  attentions,  (Indies  to  alleviate  th& 
hu™“n  vfconmi on  mifery.  Its  office,  therefore, is  ex- 
It  is  not,  like  fame  other  virtues,  called  forth 
°my  on  peculiar  emergencies;  but  it  is  continually  in 
action,  wnen  we  are  engaged  in  imercourfe  with  men. 
It  ougnt  to  form  our  addrefs,  to  regulate  our  fpeech 
anc‘  to  dihule  itielf  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

I  mufi  warn  you,.  however,  not  to  confound  this 
gentle  wifdom,  which  is  from  above ,  with  that  artificial 
courtefy,  that  ftudied  fmoothnefs  of  manners,  which  is 
learned  in  the  fchoo!  of  the  world.  Such  accompliffi- 
m.ents,  the  moil  frivolous  and  empty  may  poflefs.  Too 
c  ten  they  ai  e  employed  by  the  artful,  as  a  fnare  ;  too 
often  arredied  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a  cover  to 
the  bafeneis  of  their  minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  fame 
time,,  avoid  obferving  the  homage,  which,  even  in 
luch  inftances,  the  world  is  conftrained  to  pay  to  vir¬ 
tue.  In  order  to  render  fociety  agreeable,  it  is  found 
neceffary  to  aflurne  fomewhat,  that  may  at  lead  carry 
ns  appearance.  Virtue  is  the univerfal  charm.  Even 
its  fhadow  is  courted,  when  the  fubftance  is  wanting. 

I  he  imitation  of  its  form  has  been  reduced  into  an  art ; 
and,  in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  firft  ftudy  of  all,  who 
would  either  gain  the  efteem,  or  win  the  hearts  of 
others,  is  to  learn  the  fpeech,  and  to  adopt  the  man¬ 
ners,  of  candour,  gentlenefs,  and  humanity.  But  that 
gentlenefs,  which  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  a  good  man, 
has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  feat  in  the  heart :  and, 
let  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the  heart, 
can  render  even  external  manners  truly  pieafmg.  For 
no  ailumed  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  * 
character.  In  that  unaffected  civility  which  fpringsfrom 
a  gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  in  all  the  ftudied  manners  of  the  moft  fmifhed 
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courtier.  True  gentlenefs  is  founded  on  a  fenfe  of 
what  we  owe  to  him  who  made  us,  and  to  the  com¬ 
mon  nature,  of  which  we  all  ihare.  It  arifes  from  re¬ 
flexion  on  our  own  failings  and  wants;  and  from  juft 
views  of  the  condition  and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native 
feeling,  heightened  and  improved  by  principle.  It  is 
the  heart  which  eafily  relents;  which  feels  for  every 
thing  that  is  human  ;  and  is  backward  and  llow  to  in- 
hid:  the  lead  wound.  .It  is  affable  in  its  addrefs,  and 
mild  in  its  demeanour — ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  will  - 
incr  to  be  obliged  by  others — breathing  habitual  kind- 
nets  towards  friends,  courtefy  to  Grangers,  long  fu li¬ 
fer  in  g  to  enemies.  It  exercifes  authority  with  modera-  • 
tion  ;  adminiders  reproof  with  tendernefs ;  confers  fa¬ 
vours  with  eafe  and  modedy.  It  is  unaffuming  in  opi¬ 
nion,  and  temperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly 
about  trifles — flow  tocontradid,  and  dill  flow  er  to  blame 
— but  prompt  to  allay  diffenfiou,  and  to  refiore  peace. 
It  neither  intermeddles  unneceffarily  with  the  affairs,  . 
nor  pries  inquidtively  into  the  fecretsof  others.  It  de¬ 
lights,  above  all  things,  to  alleviate  didrefs,  and,  if  it 
cannot  dry  up  the  failing  tear,  to  footh  at  lead  the 
grieving  heart.  Where  it  has  not  the  power  of  being 
ufeful,  it  is,  never  burdenfome.  It  feeks  to  pleafe,  ra¬ 
ther  than  tojhine  and  dazzle;  and  conceals,  with  care,  , 
that  fuperiority,  either  of  talents,  or  of  rank,  which  is 
oppreflive  to  thofe  who  are  beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is 
that  fpirit,  and  that  tenor  of  manners,  which  the  gof- 
pel  of  Chrid  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us  to  hear  one 
another's  burdens  ;  to  rejoice  with  thofe  who  rejoice ,  and 
to  weep  with  thofe  who  weep  ;  to  pleafe  every  one  his  neigh¬ 
bour  for  his  good  ;  io  be  kind  and  tender-hearted  ;  to  be  pi¬ 
tiful  and  courteous  ;  to  fupport  the  weak?  and  to  be  pati « 
ent  towards  all  men . 

Having  now  diffidently  explained  the  nature  of  this 
amiable  virtue,  I  proceed  to  recommend  it  to  your 
pradice.  Let  me,  for  this  end,  defire  you  to  confider 
the  duty  which  you  owe  to  God  ;  to  confider  the  re  la  * 
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tIon  which  you  bear  one  to  another  ;  to  confider  your 
own  intereft.  y  ‘ 

I.  Confider  the  duty  which  you  owe  toGod.  When 
)  cu  fin  vey  his  works,  nothing  is  fo  confpicuous,  as 
ins  greatriefs  and  majefty.  When  you confult  his  word, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  his  attention  to  loft— 
en  that  greatnefs,  and  to  place  it  in  the  milded  and  lead 
oppreliLe  light.  He  not  only  characderifes  himfelf  as 
the  God  of  confclp.tion ,  but,  with  condefcending  gentle— 
nels,  he  pai  ticulatly  accommodates  liimfelf  to  the  fitu~ 
ation  of  the  unfortunate.  He  dwelleth  'with  the  hwnble 
and  contrite.  He  bidet  h  not  his  face  when  the  airiicfed 
cry.  Ge  heale^h  the  broken  in  hearty  and  bind eth  up  their 
wounds .  Vv  hen  his  Son  came  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  he  was  eminent  for  the  fame  attribute  of  mild* 
and  gentle  goodnefs.  Long  before  his  birth,  it  was 
propheiied  of  him,  that  he  I'hould  not  flrive ,  nor  cry , 
nor  caufe  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  fireeis  ;  that  the 
hr uife d  reed  hejhould  not  break ,  nor  quench  the  fmoakirg 
fax  *  and  after  his  death,  this  didinguifhing  fea— 
ture  in  his  character  was  lo  nniverfally  remembered, 
that  the  apoitle  Paul,  on  occahon  of  a  rec]ued  which: 
he  makes  to  the  Corinthians,  ufes  thofe  remarkable  ex- - 
preflionsf,  1  btfeech  you  by  the  meeknefs  and gentlenefs  of 
Chrift.  During  all  his  intercourfe  with  men,  no  harfh- 
nels,  or  pride,  or  ftately  diflance,  appeared  in  his  de¬ 
meanour.  In  his  accefs,  he  was  eafy  ;  in  his  manners, . 
fimple;  in  his  anfwers,  mild;  in  his  whole  behaviour, 
humble  and  obliging.  Learn  of  me,  faid  he,  for  1  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart- — As  the  Son  of  God  is  the  pat¬ 
tern,  fo  the  Holy  Ghod  is  the  infpirer  of  gentlenefs. 
His  name  is  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  peace. 
His fruits,  or  operations  on  the  human  mind,  are  love, 
meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  and  long-fuff, bring  f.  Thus,  by  eve¬ 
ry  difcovery  of  the  Godhead,  ,  honor  is  conferred  upon 
gentlenefs.  It  is  held  up  to  our  view,  as  peculiarly 
connected  with  celedial  nature  :  and  luitahie  to  fuch 

*  Matth,  xii.  19,  20.  f  2  Cor,  x,  1.  p  Gal.v,  22* 
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difcoveries,  is  the  whole  drain  of  the  gofpel.  It  were 
unnecefTary  to  appeal  to  any  fmgle  precept.  You 
need  only  open  the  new  teflament,  to  find  this  virtue 
perpetually  inculcated.  Charity,  or  love,  is  the  capital 
figure  ever  prefented  to  our  view  :  and  gentlenefs,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  forgivenefs,  are  the  founds  ever  recur¬ 
ring  on  our  ear. 

So  predominant,  indeed,  is  this  fpirit  throughout 
the  chriftian  difpenfation,  that  even  the  vices  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  men  have  not  been  able  altogether  to  de¬ 
feat  its  tendency.  Though  that  difpenfation  is  far  from 
having  hitherto  produced  its  full  ef fieri;  upon  the  world, 
yet  we  can  clearly  trace  its  influence,  in  humanizing 
the  manners  of  men.  Remarkable,  in  this  refperi,  is 
the  viriory  which  it  has  gained  over  thole  powers  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  which  belong  to  the  infernal 
kingdom.  Wherever  chriflianity  prevails,  it  has  dis¬ 
couraged,  and,  in  fome  degree,  abolifhed  flavery.  It 
has  refcued  human  nature  from  that  ignominious  yoke, 
under  which,  in  former  ages,  the  one  half  of  mankind 
groaned.  It  has  introduced  more  equality  between  the 
two  fexes,  and  rendered  the  conjugal  union  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  happy.  It  has  abated  the  ferocioufnefs  of 
war.  It  has  mitigated  the  rigour  of  defpotifm,  miti¬ 
gated  the  cruelty  of  punilhment ;  in  a  word,  has  re¬ 
duced  mankind  from  their  ancient  barbarity,  into  a 
more  humane  and  gentle  flare.  Do  we  pretend  refperi 
and  zeal  for  this  religion,  and  at  the  fame  time  allow 
ourfelves  in  that  harfhnefs  and  feverity,  which  are  fo 
contradiriory  to  its  genius?  Too  plainly  we  fhow,  that 
it  has  no  power  over  our  hearts.  We  may  retain  the 
chriflian  name  ;  but  we  have  abandoned  the  chriftian 
fpirit. 

II.  Confider  the  relation  which  yon  bear  to  one 
another.  Man,  as  a  folitary  individual,  is  a  very 
wretched  being.  As  long  as  he  ftands  detached  from 
his  kind,  he  is  poffieffied,  neither  of  happinefs,  nor  of 
Arength.  We  are  formed  by  nature  to  unite  :  we  are 
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impelled  towards  each  other,  by  the  compafiionate  in« 
ftincls  in  our  frame  :  we  are  linked  by  a  thoufand  con¬ 
nexions,  founded  on  common  wants.  Gentlenefs, 
therefoi  e,  or,  as  it  is  very  properly  termed,  humanity, 
is  what  man,  as  fuch,  in  every  ftation,  owes  to  man. 
To  be  inaccelfible,  contemptuous,  and  hard  of  heart, 
is  to  revolt  againft  our  own  nature ;  is,  in  the  lan-, 
guage  of  lcripture,  to  hide  ourfelves  from  our  own  flesh . 
Accordingly,  as  all  feel  the  claim  which  they  have  to 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  fo  all  are  fenfibly  hurt  by  the- 
want  of  it  in  others.  On  no  fide  are  we  more  vulnera¬ 
ble.  No  complaint  is  more  feelingly  made,  than  that 
of  the  harfh  and  rugged  manneis  of  per  fans  with.? 
whom  we  have  intercourfe.  But  how  feldom  do  we 
transfer  the  caufe  to  ourfelves,  or  examine,  how  far 
we  are  guilty  of  in  Aiding  on  others,  whofe.fenAbiliry 
is  the  lame  with  ours,  thole  very  wounds  of  which  we  ; 
lo  loudly  complain? 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  fornep  that  this' 
gentlenefs,  on  which  we  now  inlift,  regards  only  thofe* 
i mailer, offices  of  life,  which,  in  their  eye,  are  not  ei\ 
fential  to  religion  and  good nefs.  Negligent,  they  con- - 
fels,  on  flight  occafions,  of  the  government  of  their*  - 
temper,  or  the  regulation  of  their  behaviour,  they  • 
areattentive,  as  they  pretend,  to  the  great  duties  of  be¬ 
neficence  :  and  ready,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
fents,  to  perform  important  fervices  to  their  fellow 
creatures..  But  let  fuch  perfons  refled,  that  the  occa- 
fions  of  performing  thofe  important  good  deeds,  very 
rarely  occur.  Perhaps  their  fituation  in  life,  or  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  connexions,  may,  in  a  great  meafure, 
exclude  them  from  fuch  opportunities.  Great  events 
give  lcope  for  great  virtues :  but  the  main  tenor  of 
human  life  is  compufed  of  final!  occurrences.  Within 
the  round  of  thele,  lie  the  materials  of  the  happinefs 
of  molt  men,  the  fubjecls  of  their  duty,  and  the  trials 
of  their  virtue.  Virtue  mull  be  formed  and  fupported, 
not  by  unfrequent  ads;  but  by  daily  and  repeated* ex- 
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ertions.  In  order  to  its  becoming  either  vigorous  or 
ufeful,  it  muft  be  habitually  adive ;  not  breaking 
forth  occafionally  with  a  tranfient  luflre,  like  the  blaze 
of  the  comet- — but  regular  in  its  returns,  like  the  light 
of  day  ;  not  like  the  aromatic  gale,  which  fometimes 
leads  the  fenfe — but  like  the  ordinary  breeze,  which 
purifies  the  air,  and  renders  it  healthful. 

Years  may  pafs  over  our  heads,  without  affording 
any  opportunity  for  ads  of  high  beneficence  or  exten- 
five  utility.  Whereas  not  a  day  paffes,  but,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  tranfadions  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  inter¬ 
course  of  domeflic  fociety,  gentienefs  finds  place  for 
promoting  the  nappinefs  of  others,  and  for  firengthen- 
ing  in  ourfelves  the  habit  of  virtue.  Nay,  by  feafonable 
diicoveries  of  a  humane  fpirit,  we  fometimes  contri¬ 
bute  more  materially  to  the  advancement  of  happinefs, 
than  by  adions  which  are  Seemingly  more  important. 
There  are  fituations,  not  a  few,  in  human  life,  where 
the  encouraging  reception,  the  condefcending  beha¬ 
viour,  and  the  look  of  fympathy,  bring  greater  relief 
to  the  heart,  than  the  mod  bountiful  gift.  While,  on 
the  other  fide,  when  the  hand  of  liberality  is  extended 
to  beflow,  the  want  of  gentienefs  is  fufficient  to  fruf- 
trate  the  intention  of  the  benefit.  We  four  thofe  whom 
we  mean  to  oblige  ;  and,  by  conferring  favours  with 
offentation  and  harfhnefs,  we  convert  them  into  inju¬ 
ries.  Can  any  difpofition,  then,  be  held  to  polfels  a 
low  place  in  the  fcale  of  virtue,  whole  influence  is  fo 
confiderable  on  the  happineSs  of  the  world  ? 

Gentienefs  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue  to  mutual 
enjoyment.  Amidd  the  flrife  of  interfering  intereffs, 
it  tempers  the  violence  of  contention,  and  keeps  alive 
the  feeds  of  harmony.  It  foftens  animofities ;  renews 
endearments;  and  renders  the  countenance  of  man  a 
refrefhment  to  man.  Banifh  gentienefs  from  the  earth 
—  fuppofe  the  world  to  be  filled  with  none  but  harfh 

and  contentious  fpirits - and  what  fort  of  fociety  would 

remain?  the  Solitude  of  the  dejert  were  preferable  to 
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u.  The  condid  of  jarring  elements  in  chaos— the  cave, 
where  fuoterraneous  winds  contend  and  roar— the 

en,  s  i  ^iPcn-s  nifs,  and  beads  of  the  foredhowl 
----wouJd  be  the  only  proper  reprefentations  of  fuch 
anemones  of  men.  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  for 
taen  I  would  fly  away,  and  be  at  reft.  Lo  J  then  1  would 
waiuter  far  off,  and  remain  in  the  wildernefs  ;  1  would 
haften  iny  eft  ape  from  the  windy  form  and  tempe ft  :  for 
1  have  ft en  violence  and  ft  rife  in  the  city .  Mif chief  and  for- 
low  are  in  the  mid  ft  of  it  :  deceit  and  guile  depart  not 
from  tneftreet  *.  Strange  !  that  where  men  have  ail  one 
common  intereft,  they  fhould  fo  often,  abfurdly,  con- 
ciirin  defeating  it!  Has  not  nature  already  provided  a 
1  U-fiai cut  quantity  of  unavoidable  evils  for  the  date  of 
in  in  ?  As  if  we  did  not  fuffer  enough  from  the  dorm 
wmch  beats  upon  us  without,  mud  we  confpire  alfo, 
m  thofe  focieties  where  we  affemble,  in  order  to  find* 
p  from  that  dorm,  to  harrafs  one  another  ?— *~ 

L'1S  ^en^e  °i  duty,  and  of  common  happinefs, , 
b^  iniufHcient  to  recommend  the  virtue  of  which  we- 
treat,  then  let  me  delire  you, 

HI,  I  o  conilder  your  own  intered#  Whatever" 
end}  a  good  man  can  be  luppofed  to  purfue,  gentlenefs 
will  be^found  to  favour  them*  It  prepoiielfes  and  wins* 
every  neart.  It  perfuades,  when  every  other  argu¬ 
ment  fails  ;  often  difarms  the  fierce,  and  melts  the 
dubborn.  Whereas  harfhnefs  confirms  the  oppofition 
it  would  fubduej  and,  of  an  indifferent  perfon,  cre¬ 
ates  an  enemy.  He,  who  could  overlook  an  injury 
committed  in  the  colli  lion  of  intereds,  will  long  and 
feve rely,  relent  the  flightsof  a  contemptuons  behaviour, 
l.o  the  nun  of  gentlenefs,  the  world  is  generally  dill- 
poled  to  afcribe  every  other  good  quality  .  The  higher 
endo  wments  of  the  mind  we  admire  at  a  didance  :  and 
when  any  impropriety  of  behaviour  accompanies  them, 
w.e  admire  without  love.  'They  are  like  fome  of  the. 
dill  a  at  dars,  whofe  beneficial  influence  reaches  not  to 

*  Pfal,  lv.,6,  7j  8*., 
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33$.  Whereas,  of  the  influence  of  gentlenefs,  all  in 
Tome  degree  partake,  and  therefore  all  love  it.  The 
-man  of  this  chara&er  riles  in  the  world  without  Arug- 
gle,  and  flourifhes  without  envy.  His  misfortunes  are 
univerfally  lamented  ;  and  his  failings  are  eafily  for¬ 
given. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  efTeft  of  this  virtue  on 
our  external  condition,  its  influence  on  our  internal 
enjoyment  is  certain  and  powerful.  That  inward  tran¬ 
quillity  which  it  promotes,  is  the  firfl  requifite  to  eve¬ 
ry  pleafurable  feeling.  It  is  the  calm  and  clear  atmof- 
phere,  the  ferenity  and  fun-fhine  of  the  mind.  When 
benignity  and  gentlenefs  reign  within,  we  are  always 
leafl:  in  hazard  of  being  ruffled  from  w  ithout ;  every 
perl  on,  and  every  occurrence,  are  beheld  in  the  moll 
favourable  light.  But  let  fome  clouds  of  difguft  and  ill- 
humour  gather  on  the  mind — and  immediately  the 
fcene  changes:  nature  feems  transformed;  and  the 
appearance  of  all  things  is  blackened  toour  view.  The 
gentle  mind  is  like  the  fmooth  ftream,  which  reflets 
every  objed  in  its  juft  proportion,  and  in  its  faireft  co¬ 
lours.  T.  he  violent  fpirit,  like  troubled  waters,  renders 
hack  the.  images  of  things  diflorted  and  broken  ;  and 
communicates  to  them  all,  that  difordered  motion 
'which  arifes  folely  from  its  own  agitation. 

Offences  miff  cane.  As  foon  may  the  waves  of  the 
fea  ceafe  to  roll,  as  provocations  to  arife  from  human 
corruption  and  frailty.  Attacked  by  great  injuries,  the 
man  of  mild  and  gentle  fpirit  will  feel  what  human  na¬ 
ture  feels  ;  and  will  defend  and  refen t,  as  his  duty 
.mows  him.  But  to  thofe  flight  provocations,  and 
frivolous  offences,  which  are  the  moft  frequent 
-caufes  of  dilquiet,  he  is  happily  fuperior.  Hence 
his  days  flow  in  a  far  more  placid  tenor  than  thofe 
of  others —exempted  from  the  numberlefs  difcom- 
pofures  which  agitate  vulgar  minds.  Infpired  wmk 
with  higher  fentiments— taught  to  regard,  with  in- 
ul-gent  eye,  the  frailties  of  men,  the  omiflions  of  the 
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carelefs,  the  follies  of  the  imprudent,  and  the  levity 


°f  the  fickle— he  retreats  into  the  calmnefs  of  his  fpi- 
fit,  as  into  an  undifturbed  fanduary  ;  and  quietly  al¬ 
lows  the  ufual  current  of  life  to  hold  its  courie. 

1  his  virtue  has  another,  and  {fill  more  important 
connexion  with  our  intereff,  by  means  of  that  relation 
which  our  prefent  behaviour  bearsto  our  eternal  ffate. 
Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentlenefs  and  friendlhip  ; 
hell,  of  fierce nefs  and  animofity.  If  then,  as  the  fcrip- 
ture  in  dr  nets  ns,  according  to  what  we  now  jaw  we  mujt 
hereafter  reap  ;  ii  follows,  that  the  cultivation  of  a 
gentle  temper  is  neceiTary  to  prepare  us  for  heavenly 
felicity----and  that  the  indulgence  of  harlh  difpolitions, 
is  the  introdudion  to  future  mifery.  Men,  I  am  afraid, 
too  often  feparate  thofe  articles  of  their  belief,  which 
relate  to  eternity,  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
world.  They  conned  them  with  the  feafons  of  feriouf- 
nefs  and  gravity.  They  leave  them  with  much  reipech, 
as  in  a  high  region,  to  which,  only  on  great  occafions, 
they  refort ;  and,  when  they  defeend  into  common 
life,  confider  themfelves  as  at  liberty  to  give  free 
fcope  to  their  humours  and  paflions.  Whereas,  in 
fad,  it  is  their  behaviour  in  the  daily  train  of  focial 
interconrfe,  which,  more  than  any  other  caufe,  fixes 
and  determines  their  fpiritual  charader  ;  gradually  in¬ 
filling  thofe  difpolitions,  and  forming  thofe  habits, 
which  affed  their  everlaffing  condition.  With  regard 
to  trifles,  perhaps  their  malignant  difpofitions  may 
chiefly  be  indulged.  But  let  them  remember  well, 
that  thofe  trifles,  by  increafing  the  growth  of  pee- 
vifhnefs  and  paffion,  become  pregnant  with  the  moll: 
ferious  mifehiefs  ;  and  may  fit  them,  before  they  are 
aware,  for  being  the  future  companions  of  none  but 
infernal  fpirits. 

I  mean  not  to  fay,  that,  in  order  to  our  preparation 
for  heaven,  it  is  enough  to  be  naild  and  gentle — or 
that  this  virtue  alone  will  cover  all  our  fins.  Through 
the  felicity  of  natural  conftitution,  a  certain  degree  of 
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tills  benignity  may  be  pofleffed  by  feme,  whofe  hearts 
are  in  other  refpects  corrupt,  and  their  lives  irregular. 
But  what  I  mean  to  affert,  is,  that  where  no  attention 
is  given  to  the  government  of  temper,  meetnefs  for 
heaven  is  not  yet  acquired,  and  the  regenerating  pow¬ 
er  of  religion  is  as  yet  unknown.  One  of  the  firft 
works  of  the  fpirit  of  God,  is,  to  infufe  into  every 
heart,  which  it  inhabits,  that  gentle  wifdom  which  is 
from  above .  They ,  who  are  ChriJPs ,  have  crucified  the 
flefh  with  its  ajfeffions  and  lufls  .*  but  let  it  not  be  for* 
gotten,  that  among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  hatred,  va¬ 
riance,  emulations ,  wrath ,  ftrije ,  and  ermyings,  are  as 
exprefly  enumerated,  as  wicleannefs,  murders,  drunk - 
ennefs ,  and  revelling* .  They  who  continue  either  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  shall  not  inherit ,  indeed  cannot 
inherit,  the  kingdom  of  God . 

Having  thus  fhown  the  importance  of  gentlenefs, 
both  as  a  moral  virtue,  and  as  a  chriftian  grace,  I 
fhall  conclude  the  fubjedt,  with  briefly  fuggeffing  fome 
confiderations  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  facilitate  the 
practice  of  it. 

Foi  this  end,  let  me  advife  you  to  view  your  charac¬ 
ter  with  an  impartial  eye  *  and  to  learn,  from  your 
own  failings,  to  give  that  indulgence  which  in  your 
turn  you  claim.  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  w  orld  with 
fo  much  harfhnefs  andfeverity.  In  the  fullnefs  of  felf- 
eflimation,  we  forget  what  we  are.  We  claim  atten¬ 
tions,  to  which  we  are  not  entitled.  *We  are  rigorous 
to  offences,  as  if  we  had  never  offended  •  unfeeling 
to  diffrefs,  as  if  we  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fuffem 
From  thole  airy  regions  of  pride  and  folly,  let  us  dc- 
feend  to  our  proper  level.  Let  us  furvey  the  natural 
equality  on  which  providence  has  placed  man  with  man, 
and  reflect  on  the  infirmities  common  to  all.  If  the 
reflexion  on  natural  equality  and  mutual  offences  be 
inefficient  to  prompt  humanity,  let  us  at  lead  remem- 

ei  what  we  are  in  the  fight  of  God.  Have  we  none 
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of  that  forbearance  ro  give  to  one  another,  which  we 
all  fo  earneftly  intreat  from  heaven  ?  Can  we  look  for 
clemency  or  gentlenefs  from  our  Judge,  when  we  are 
jo  backward  to  fhow  it  to  our  own  brethren  ? 

Accuftom  yourfelves,  alfo,  torefle&on  the  fmall  mo¬ 
ment  of  thofe  things  which  are  the  ufual  Incentives  to 
violence  and  contention.  In  the  ruffled  and  angry  hour, 
we  view  every  appearance  through  a  falfe  medium.  The 
moll  incondderable  point  of  intereft,  or  honour,  fwells 
into  a  momentous  objeCt  ;  and  the  flighted  attack  feems 
to  threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after  paffion  or  pride 
has  fubfided,  v/e  look  round  in  vain  for  the  mighty 
mifchiefs  we  dreaded.  The  fabric,  which  our  diflurb- 
ed  imagination  had  reared,  totally  difappears.  But 
though  the  caufe  of  contention  has  dwindled  away, 
its  confequences  remain.  We  have  alienated  a  friend  ; 
we  have  embittered  an  enemy  ;  wre  have  flown  the 
feeds  of  future  fufpicion,  malevolence,  or  difgull.  Suf- 
pend  your  violence,  I  befeech  you,  for  a  moment, 
when  caufes  of  difcord  occur.  Anticipate  that  period 
of  coolnefls,  which,  of  itfelf,  will  foon  arrive.  Allow 
yourfelves  to  think,  how  little  you  have  any  profpedt 
of  gaining  by  fierce  contention  ;  but  how  much  of  the 
true  happinefs  of  life  you  are  certain  of  throwing 
away.  Eafily,  and  from  the  final  left  chink,  the  bitter 
waters  of  ftrife  are  let  forth  ;  but  their  courfe  cannot 
be  forefeen  :  and  he  feldom  fails  of  differing  mod  from 
their  poifonous  effect,  who  flrft  allowed  them  to  flow. 

But  gentlenefs  will,  mod  of  all,  be  promoted  by  fre¬ 
quent  views  of  thofe  great  objects  which  our  holy  re¬ 
po-ion  prdents.  Let  the  profpedts  of  immortality  fill 
your  minds.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a  date  of  paflage. 
Confider  yourfelves  as  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  higher 
intereds — as  aiding  now  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  in¬ 
troductory  part  to  a  more  important  fcene.  Elevated 
by  fuch  fentiments,  your  minds  will  become  calm  and 
fedate.  You  will  look  down,  as  from  a  fuperior  ftation, 
on  the  petty  difturbances  of  the  world.  They  are  the 
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felfilh,  the  fenfual,  and  the  vain,  who  are  mofl  fuhjeft 
to  the  impotence  of  pafiion.  They  are  linked  fo  clofe- 
ly  to  the  world — by  fo  many  Tides  they  touch  every  ob- 
je<d,  and  every  perfon  around  them-- -that  they  are 
perpetually  hurt,  and  perpetually  hurting  others.  But 
the  fpiritof  true  religion  removes  us  to  a  proper  dif- 
tance  from  the  grating  objects  of  worldly  contention. 
It  leaves  us  diffidently  con  nettled  with  the  world,  for 
a&irig  our  part  in  it  with  propriety  ;  but  difengages 
us  from  it  fo  far,  as  to  weaken  its  power  of  didurbing 
our  tranquillity.  It  infpires  magnanimity  :  and  magna¬ 
nimity  always  breathes  gentlenefs.  It  leads  us  to  view 
the  follies  of  men  with  pity,  not  with  rancour;  and  to 
treat,  with  the  mildnefs  of  a  fuperior  nature,  what  in 
little  minds  would  call  forth  all  the  bitternefs  of  paf- 
fion* 

Aided  by  fuch  confulerations,  let  us  cultivate  that 
gentle  wifdom,  which  is,  in  fo  many  refpe&s,  impor¬ 
tant  both  to  our  duty  and  our  happineis.  Let  us  af~ 
fume  it  as  the  ornament  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
datian.  Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of  youth,  and 
foften  the  morofenels  of  old  age.  Let  it  mitigate  au¬ 
thority  in  thofe  who  rule,  and  promote  deference  in 
thofe  who  obey.  I  conclude  with  repeating  the  caution, 
not  to  midake  for  true  gentlenefs,  thatfiimfy  imitation 
of  it,  called  polilhed  manners,  which  often,  among  men 
of  the  world,  under  a  fmooth  appearance,  conceals 
much  afperity.  Let  yours  be  native  gentlenefs  of  heart, 
flowing  from  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man. 
Unite  this  amiable  fpirit  with  a  proper  zeal  for  all  that 
is  right,  and  juft,  and  true.  Let  piety  be  combined  in 
your  chara&er  with  humanity.  Let  determined  integ¬ 
rity  dwell  in  a  mild  and  gentle  bread:.  A  character 
thus  fupported  will  command  more  real  refpefl,  than 
can  be  procured  by  the  mod  finning  accornplifhment?^ 
when  ieparated  from  virtue. 
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Esther,  v.  13. 

Tc"t  ail  tins  ewailcth  me  nothing)  fb  long  as  1 fee  Mordecai 
the  Jew  fitting  at  the  King's  gate . 

TRTiESij  are  the  words  of  one,  who,  though  high 
in  ftation  and  power,  confelled  himfelf  to  he  mi- 
(ei  able.  I  hey  relate  to  a  memorable  occurence  in  the 
Per fian  hiftory,  under  the  reign  of  Ahafuerus,  who 
is  1  jppo fed  to  be  the  prince  known  among  the  Greek 
hiftorians  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  Ahafuerus  had 
advanced  to  the  chief  dignity  in  his  kingdom,  Hainan, 
an  Amalekite,  who  inherited  all  the  ancient  enmity  of 
nis  1  ace  to  the  Jewilh  nation.  He  appeal's,  from  what 
is  recorded  of  him,  to  have  been  a  very  wicked  nfinifter. 
Railed  to  greatnefs  without  merit,  he  employed  hispower 
fol  ely  fi  r  the  gratification  of  his  paffions.  As  the  honours, 
which  he  pofleffed,  were  next  to  royal,  his  pride  was 
every  day  fed  with  that  fervile  homage  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Afiatic  courts  ;  and  all  the  fervants  of  the  kino- 
pro  lira  ted  themlelves  before  him.  In  the  mid  ft  of  this 
general  adulation,  one  perfon  only  (looped  not  to  Ha¬ 
inan.  Tills  was  Mordecai  the  Jew  ;  who,  knowing 
this  Amalekite  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  God, 
and,  with  virtuous  indignation,  defpifmg  that  infolence 
of  profperity  with  which  he  faw  him  lifted  up,  bowed 
not,  nor  did  him  reverence.  On  this  appearance  of  dif- 
refpecl  from  Mordecai,  Haman  was  full  of  wrath  ;  Bui 
he  thought  fcorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone.  Perfonal 
revenge  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfv  him.  So  violent 
and  black  were  his  paffions,  that  he  refolved  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  whole  nation  to  which  Mordecai  belonged. 
Abufing,  for  this  cruel  purpofe,  the  favour  of  his  ere- 
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dulous  fovereign,  he  obtained  a  decree  to  be  Tent  forth, 
that,  againffc  a  certain  day,  all  the  Jews  throughout 
the  Perlian  dominions  ihoukl  be  put  to  the  fword. 
Mean  while,  confident  of  fuccefs,  and  blind  to  ap¬ 
proaching  ruin,  he  continued  exulting  in  his  profperity. 
Invited  by  Ahafuerus  to  a  royal  banquet,  which  Either 
the  queen  had  prepared,  he  went  forth  that  day  joyful , 
and 'With  a  glad  heart--.  But  behold  how  flight  an  inci¬ 
dent  was  Sufficient  to  poifon  his  joy  !  As  he  went  forth, 
he  faw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate;  and  obServed, 
that  (till  he  refufed  to  do  him  homage  :  he  food  not  up , 
nor  vj as  moved  for  him  t  although  he  well  knew  the  for¬ 
midable  defigns  which  llam  a  a  was  preparing  to  exe¬ 
cute.  One  private  man,  who  defpifcd  his  greatneSs, 
and  difdained  fubmifiion,  while  a  whole  kingdom 
trembled  before  him — one  Spirit,-  which  the  utrnoft 
ftretch  of  his  power  could  neither  fubdue  nor  humble, 
blaited  his  triumphs.  His  whole  foul  was  lhaken  with 
a  Storm  of  paffion.  Wrath,  pride/ and  defire  of  re¬ 
venge,  role  into  fury.  With  difficulty  he  retrained  ; 
himlelf  in  public  :  but  as  Soon  as  he  came  to  his  own 
houle,  he  was  forced  to  difclofe  the  agony  of  his  mind. 
He  gathered  together  his  friends  and  family,  with  Ze- 
rifli  his  wife.  He  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches ,  and 
ihe  multitude  of  his  children,  and  all  the  things  wherein  the 
king  had  promoted  him , 1  and  how  he  had  advanced  him  above 
the  princes  and  fervants  of  the  king.  He  f aid,  moreover. 
Tea,  Ffther  the  queen  did  let  no  man  come  in  with  the 
king ,  unto  the  banquet  that  [he  had  prepared,  but  my f elf : 
and  to-morrow  alfo:  am  1  invited  unto  her  with  the  king. 
After  all  this  preamble,  what  is  the  conclufion?  Trt 
all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  fo  long  as  l  fee  Mordecai  the 
Jew  Jitting  at  the  king’s  gate. 

The  Sequel  of  Hainan's  hiflory  I  (hall  net  now  pur- 
fue.  It  might  afford  matter  for  much  inftrudtion,  by 
the  conspicuous  juftice  of  God  in  his  fall  and  puniih* 
ment.  But,  contemplating  only  the  lingular  Situation 
in  which. the  .text  prefents  him,  and  the  violent  agita- 
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?i',n  of  Ilis  ™nd  wl‘ith  itdifplays,  the  following  reflex, 
•oas  naturally  anfe,  which,  together  with  fome  prac. 
f_1L“  lmproveinents,  fliall  make  the  fubjed  of  this  dif- 
courfe.  J.  How  miferable  is  vice,  when  one  guilty 
pafiion  creates  fo  much  torment !  II.  How  unavailing 
is  profpenty ,  when,  in  the  height  of  it,  a  fingle  difap. 
pomtment  can  deftroy  the  reliih  of  all  its  pleafures! 
HI.  How  weak  is  human- nature,  which,  in  the  ab- 

?oeH°f  re3  >  *S  1 1JS  Pl  one  t0  ^orm  t0  ’£^lf  imaginary 

I.  How  miferable  is  vice,  when  one  guilty  paffion  is 
capable  or  creating  fo  much  torment!  When  we  diA 
courle  to  you  of  the  internal- mifery  of dinners — when 
we  represent  the  pangs  which  they  fuffer,  from  violent 
pa  Lions,  and  a  corrupted  heart— we  are  fometimes  fuA 
peaeu  oi  choofing  a  theme  for  declamation,  and  of 
Heightening  the  pidhire  which  we  draw,  by  colours 
oor rowed  from  fancy.  They  whofe  minds  are,  by  na¬ 
ture  happily  tranquil,  or  whofe  fituation  in  life  re¬ 
moves  them  from  the  diftur banco  and  tumult  of  paffion 
can  h»ai  dly  conceive,  that  as  long-as  tlie  body -is  at  eafe^ 
and  the  external  condition  profperous,  any  thing,  which 
palFes  within  the  mind,  fliould  caufe  fuch  -exquitite  woe* 
Ijui,  ioi  the  truths  of  ounallertions,  we  appeal  to  the 
Hicloi  /  or  nianjvincL  \^e  might  reaion  from  the  confti-. 
tution  of  tne  lational  frame  j  where  the  underflanding 
is  appointed  to  be  lupreme,  and  the  paffiions  to  be  fub^ 
ordinate and  where,-  if- this  due  arrangement  of  its 
parts  be.  overthrown,  mifery  as  neceffianly  enfues,  as 
pain  is.confequent  in  the  aninUdrame,  upon  the  diA 
torti on  of  its -members.  But  laying  fpeculations  of  this- 
bind  afide,  1l  is  fuiiicient  to  lead  you  to  the  view  of  facfls* 
the  import  of  which  can  ne-itner  be- controverted  nor 
miAaken.'  This  is,  indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  hiA 
tory,  that.it  is  a  mirror  which  holds  up  mankind  to 
their  own  view.  For,  in  all  ages,  human  nature  has 
been  the  fame.  In  the  circle  of  worldly  affairs,  the 
characters  and  iituations  are  perpetually  return* 
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ing  :  and  in  the  follies  and  paffions,  the  vices  and 
crimes,  of  the  generations  that  are  pall,  we  read  thole 
of  the  prefen t. 

Attend,  then,  to  the  inftance  now  before  11s ,  and 
conceive,  if  you  can,  a  perfon  more  thoroughly  wretch¬ 
ed,  than  one  reduced  to  make  this  humiliating  confef- 
lion,  that  though  furrounded  with  power,  opulence 
and  plealure,  he  was  loft  to  all  happinefs,  through  the 
fiercenelt  of  his  refentmentr;  and  was  at  that  moment 
ftung  by  difappointment,  and  torn  by  rage  beyond 
what  he  could  bear.  All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  Jo  long 
as  I  fee  Mordecai  the  Jew  Jitting  at  the  king's  gate .  Had 
this  been  a  foliloquy  of  Hainan’s  within  himfelf,  it 
would  have  been  a  fufficient  difcovery  of  his  mifery. 
But  when  we  confider  it  as  a  confelhon,  which  he  makes 
to  others,  it  is  a  proof  that  his  mifery  was  become  in- 
fupportable.  For  fuch  agitations  of  the  mind  every  man 
ftrives  to  conceal,  becaufe  he  knows  they  dilhonour 
him.  Other  griefs  and  forrows,  he  can,  with  freedom, 
pour  out  to  a  confidant.  What  he  buffers  from  the  in- 
juftice  or  malice  of  the  world,’  he  is  not  afhamed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  But  when  his  buffering  ariles  from  the  bad 
difpofitions  of  his  own  heart — when,  in  the  height' of 
profperity,  he  is  rendered  miferable,  folely  by  difap- 
pointed  pride — every  ordinary  motive  for  communica¬ 
tion  ceafies.  Nothing  but  the  violence  of  anguifh  can 
drive  him  to  confels  a  palfion  which  renders  him  odi¬ 
ous,  and  a  weaknefs  which  renders  him  delpicable.  To 
what  extremity,  in  particular,  mull  he  be  reduced,  be- 
jore  he  can  difclofe  to  his  own  family  the  infamous  fe- 
cret  of  his  mifery  ?  In  the  eye  of  his  family,  every  man 
w idles  to  appear  refpetftable,  and  to  cover  from  their- 
knowledge  whatever  may  vilify  or  degrade  him.  At¬ 
tacked  or  reproached  abroad,  he  conloles  himfelf  with 
nis  importance  at  home  ;  and  in  dom  elite  attachment 
and  relpefr,  feeks  for  fome  compenfation  for  the  injuf- 
tice  of  the  world.  Judge,  then,  of  the  degree  of  tor- 
nient  which  Hamau  endured,  by  its  breaking  through 
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all  tliefe  restraints,  and  forcing  him  to  publish  hisfhamev 
before  tlyofe  from  whom  all  men  feek  molt  to  hide  it. 
How  fevere  mud  have  been  the  confhCt  which  he  un¬ 
derwent  within  himfelf,  before  he  called  together  his 
wife  and  all  his  friends  for  this  purpofe !  How  dread¬ 
ful  the  agony  he  differed,  at  the  moment  of  his  con- 
feflion,  when,  to  the  aitonifhed  company  he  laid  open 
the  caufe  of  his  dill  refs  ! 

Alfemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty,  difeafe,  or  vi¬ 
olence  can  in  Aid,  and  their  flings  will  be  found  by  far 
lefs  pungent,  than  thofe  which  fueh  guilty  paflionsdart 
into  the  heart.  Amidd  the  ordinary  calamities  of  the 
world,  the  mind  can  exert  its  powers,  and  fugged  re¬ 
lief  :  and  the  mind  is  properly  the  man  ;  the  fufferer, 
and  his  fufterings,  can  be  didinguilhed.  But  thofe  dif- 
orders  of  palfion,  by  feizing  direCtly  on  the  mind,  at¬ 
tack  human  nature  in  its  ilrong  hold,  and  cut  off  its 
3a(l  refource.  They  penetrate  to  the  very  feat  of  fen- 
la  t  ion  ;  and  convert  all  the  powers  of  thought  into  in-  - 
druments  of  torture-.- 

Let  us  remark,  in  the  event  that  is  now  before  us,  , 
the  awful  hand  of  God  ;  and  admire  his  judice,  in  thus  > 
making  the  Tinner’s  own  wickednefs  to  reprove  him ,  and  . 
bis  backjlidings  to  correct  him. .  Sceptics  reafon  in  vain 
againll  the  reality  of  divine  government.  It  is  not  a 
fubject  of  difpute.  It  is  a  fad  which  carries  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  fenfe,  and  dilplays  itfelf  before  our  eyes.  We 
lee  the  Almighty  manifedly  purfuing  the  j inner  with  evil. 
We  fee  him  connecting  with  every  fingle  deviation  < 
from  duty,  thofe  wounds  of  the  fpirit  which  occafion 
the  mod  exquilite  torments.  He  hath  not  merely  pro-  . 
mitigated  his  laws  now,  and  delayed  the  didribution  of  * 
rewards  and  puniihments  until  a  future  period  of  being. 
But  the  fanCtions  of  his  laws  already  take  place  :  their  . 
effects  appear:  and  with  luch  infinite  wildom  are  they 
contrived,  as  to  require  no  other  executioners  of  juf- 
tice  againd  the  Tinner,  than  his  own  guilty  paffions. 
God  needs  not  come  forth  from  his  fecret  place,  in  or*: 
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de r  to  bring  him  to  punifhment,  He  need  not  call  thun¬ 
der  down  from  the  heavens,  nor  raife  any  minifter  of 
wrath  from  the  abyfs  below.  He  needs  only  fay  : 
Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols  :  let  him  alone  :  and,  at 
that  inftant,  the  firmer  becomes  his  own  tormenter. 
The  infernal  lire  begins,  of  itfelf,  to  kindle  within 
him.  The  worm,  that  never  dies,  feizes  on  his  heart. 

Let  us  remark,  alfo,  from  this  example,  how  im¬ 
perfectly  we  can  judge  from  external  appearances, 
concerning  real  happinefs  or  mifery.  All  Periia,  it  is 
probable,  envied  Haman  as  the  happieft  perfon  in  the 
empire;  while  yet,  at  the  moment,  of  which  we  now 
treat,  there  was  not  within  its  bounds,  one  mere  tho¬ 
roughly  wretched.  We  are  feduced,  and  deceived  by 
that  falfe  glare,  which  profperity  fometimes  throws 
around  bad  men.  We  are  tempted  to  imitate  their 
crimes,  in  order  to  partake  of  their  imagined  felicity. 
But  remember  Haman,  and  beware  of  the  lnare. 
Think  not,  when  you  behold  a  pageant  of  grandeur 
difplayed  to  public  view,  that  you  difeern  theenfign  of 
certain  happinefs.  In  order  to  form  any  juft  conclufion, 
you  muft  follow  the  great  man  into  the  retired  a- 
partment,  where  he  lays  afide  his  dTguife:  you  mult 
not  only  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  fa¬ 
milies,  but  you  mud:  have  a  faculty,  by  which  you  can 
look  into  the  infide  of  hearts.  Were  you  endowed 
with  fuch  a  power,  you  would  moll  commonly  behold 
good  men,  in  proportion  to  their  goodneis,  latisfied  and 
eafy  :  you  wrnuld  behold  atrocious  linners  always 
reftlefs  and  unhappy. 

Unjufl  are  our  complaints,  of  the  promifeuous  diflri- 
butionmade  by  Providence  of  its  favours  among  men. 
From  fuperficial  views  fuch  complaints  arife.  1  he  dif- 
tributionof  the  goods  of  fortune,  indeed,  may  often  be 
promifeuous  ;  that  is,  difproportioned  to  the  moral 
characters  of  men  ;  but  the  allotment  of  real  happi¬ 
nefs  is  never  fo.  For  to  the  wicked  there  is  no  peace . 
They  are  like  the  troubled  feay  when  it  cannot,  reji .  They 
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travel  with  pc. in  all  their  days.  Trouble  and  angutjh  pre> 
vail  againjt  t  em.  Terrors  make  them  afraid  on  every 
M-  d  ^  eaaful  found  is  in  their  ears  ;  and  they  are  in 
great  fear  where  no  fear  is.  Hitherto  we  have  conli- 
ci„ied  Ham  an,  under  the  character  of  a  very  wicked 
man,  tormented  by  criminal  pafiions.  Let  us  uowcon- 
iiJer  him,  merely  as  a  child  of  fortune,  a  profperous 
man  of  the  world;  and  proceed  toobferve, 

II.  How  unavailing  worldly  profperity  is,  fince, 
in  the  midll  of  it,  a  (ingle  difappointment  is  fufncient 
to  embitter  all  its  pleafures.  We  might  at  firlt  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  natural  effed  of  profperity  would  be, 
to  difFufe  over  the  mind  a  prevailing  fa tisfadi on,  which 
the  Idler  evils  of  life  could  not  ruffle  or  dfflurb.  We 
might  exped,  that  as  one  in  the  full  glow  of  health, 
deipifed  the  inclemency  of  weather  ;  fo  one  in  poflef- 
fion  of  all  the  advantages  of  high  power  and  ftation, 
fflould  difregard  flight  injuries;  and,  at  perfed  eafe 
with  himfelf,  fflould  view,  in  the  mod  favourable  light, 
the  behaviour  of  others  around  him.  Such  effeds 
would  indeed  follow',  if  worldly  profperity  contained 
initfelfthe  true  principles  of  human  felicity.  But  as 
it  poffeffes  them  not,  the  very  reverie  of  thofe  confe- 
quences  generally  obtains.  Profperity  debilitates,  in¬ 
dead  of  llrengthening  the  mind.  Its  molt  common  ef¬ 
fed  is,  to  create  an  extreme  fenfihility  to  the  flighted 
wound.  It  foments  impatient  defires  ;  and  raifes  ex¬ 
peditions,  which  no  fuccefs  can  fatisfy.  It  foders  a 
falfe  delicacy,  which  fickens  in  the  mklft  of  indulgence. 
By  repeated  gratification,  it  blunts  the  feelings  of  men 
to  what  is  pleafing  ;  and  leaves  them  unhappily  acute 
to  whatever  is  uneafy.  Hence,  the  gale,  which  another 
would  fcarcely  feel,  is,  to  the  profperous,  a  rude  tem¬ 
ped.  Hence,  the  rofe-leaf,  doubled  below  them  on 
the  couch,  as  it  is  told  of  the  effeminate  Sybarite, 
breaks  their  red.  Hence,  the  difrefped  fhown  by  Mor- 
decai,  preyed  with  fuch  violence  on  the  heart  of  Ha- 
man  .  Upon  no  principle  of  reafon  can  we  affign  a  fuf- 
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ficient  caufe  for  all  the  didrefs,  which  this  incident 
occafioned  to  him.  The  caufe  lay  not  in  the  external 
incident.  It  lay  within  himfelf :  it  arofe  from  a  mind 
didempered  by  profperity. 

Let  this  example  corre£l  that  blind  eagernefs,  with 
which  we  rulh  to  the  chace  of  worldly  greatnefs  and 
honours.  I  fay  not,  that  it  fhould  altogether  divert 
us  from  purfuing  them ;  fince,  when  enjoyed  with 
temperance  and  wifdom,  they  may  doubtlefs  both  en¬ 
large  our  utility  and  contribute  to  our  comfort.  But 
let  it  teach  us  not  to  over-rate  them.  Let  it  convince  us, 
that  unlefs  we  add  to  them  the  neceffary  correctives  of 
piety  and  virtue,  they  are,  by  themlelves,  more  like- 
ly  to  render  us  wretched,  than  to  make  us  happy. 

Let  the  memorable  fate  of  Hainan  fugged  to  us  al- 
fo,  how  often,  betides  corrupting  the  mind,  and  en¬ 
gendering  internal  mifery,  they  lead  us  among  preci¬ 
pices,  and  betray  us  into  ruin.  At  the  moment  when 
fortune  feemed  to  fmile  upon  him  with  the  mod  -ft  retie 
and  fettled  afpeCt,  the  was  digging  in  fecret  the  pit  for 
his  fall.  Profperity  was  weaving  around  his  head  the 
web  of  dedru&ion.  Snccefs  inflamed  his  pride  :  pride 
increafed  his  third  of  revenge  :  the  revenge,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  one  man,  he  fought  to  execute  on  a 
whole  nation,  incenfed  the  queen  :  and  he  is  doomed 
to  fuller  the  fame  death  which  lie  had  prepared  for 
Mordecai.  Had  Haman  remained  in  a  private  dation, 
he  might  have  arrived  at  a  peaceable  old  age.  He 
might  have  been,  I  fhall  not  lay,  a  good  or  a  happy 
man,  yet  probably  far  lefs  guilty,  and  lefs  wretched, 
than  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  greated  empire 
in  the  ead.  JVho  hnoweth  what  is  good  for  jnan  in  this 
life ,  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life ,  which  he  fpendeth  as  a 
fhadou ). 

An  extenfive  contemplation  of  human  affairs  will 
lead  us  to  this  conclufion,  that,  among  the  different 
conditions  and  ranks  of  men,  the  balance  of  happinels 
is  preferved  in  a  great  meafure  equal ;  and  that  the 
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higa  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  approach, 
in  point  of  real  enjoyment,  much  nearer  to  each  other! 
tnan  is  commonly  imagined.  In  the  lot  of  man,  mutu¬ 
al  compensations,  both  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  uni. 
verfally  take  place.  Providence  never  intended,  that 
any  Itate  nere  fbould  be  either  completely  happy,  or 
entirely  nnlerable.  If  the  feelings  of  pleafure  are 
more  numerous,  and  more  lively,  in  the  higher  de¬ 
partments  of  life,  fuch  alfo  are  thofe  of  pain.  If  great- 
nefs  flatters  our  vanity,  it  multiplies  our  dangers.  If 
opulence  mcreafes  our  gratifications,  it  increafes,  in 
the  lame  proportion,  our  delires  and  demands.  If  the 
poor  are  confined  to  a  more  narrow  circle,  yet  with¬ 
in  that  circle  lie  moft  of  thofe  natural  fatisfaeftions, 
which,  after  all  the  refinements  of  art,  are  found  to 
be  the  moft  genuine  and  true.  In  a  Itate,  therefore, 
where  theie  is  neither  fo  much  to  be  coveted  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  to  be  dreaded  on  the  other,  as  at  firft 
appears,  how  fubmiftive  ought  we  to  be  to  the  difpo- 
fal  of  Providence?  How  temperate  in  our  defires  and 
pui fu its  !  How  much  more  attentive  to  prelerve  our 
virtue,  and  to  improve  our  minds,  than  to  gain  the 
doubtful  and  equivocal  advantages  of  worldly  prof- 
perity  !  Rut  now  laying  afide  the  confideration  of  Ha- 
man’s  great  crimes— laying  afide  his  high  profperity 
— viewing  him  fimpjy  as  a  man,  let  us  obferve,  from 
his  hiftory, 

III.  How  weak  human  nature  is,  which,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  real,  is  thus  prone  to  create  to  itfelf  imaginary 
woes.  Jll  this  availeth  me  nothing,  fo  long  as  I  fee  Alor- 
decai  the  Jew  fitting  at  the  king’s  gate.  What  was  it,  O 
Human  !  to  thee,  thougn  JVlordecai  had  continued  to 
fit  there,  and  neglecled  to  do  thee  homage  ?  Would 
the  banquet  have  been  on  that  account  the  lefs  mag¬ 
nificent,  thy  palace  lefs  fplendid,  or  thy  retinue  lels 
numerous  ?  Could  the  dilrelpect  of  an  oblcure  ftranger 
dilhonour  the  favourite  of  a  mighty  king  ?  In  the  midft 
of  a  thoufand  fubniiltive  courtiers,  was  one  fullen 
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countenance  an  objeft  worthy  of  drawing  thy  notice, 
or  of  troubling  thy  repofe  ?  Alas!  in  Hainan  we  be¬ 
hold  too  juft  a  pifture  of  what  often  paftes  within  our- 
felves.  We  never  know/  what  it  is  to  be  long  at  eafe. 
Let  the  world  ceafe  from  changing  around  us:  let 
external  things  keep  that  lituation  in  which  we  rnoft 
wifti  them  to  remain  :  yet  fomewdiat  from  within  lhall 
foon  arife,  to  difturb  our  happinefs.  A  Mordec-ai  ap¬ 
pears,  or  fee  ms  to  appear,  fitting  at  the  gate .  Some 
vexation,  which  our  fancy  has  either  entirely  created, 
or  at  leaft  has  unreafonably  aggravated,  corrodes  us 
In  fecret ;  and  until  that  be  removed,  all  that  we  en¬ 
joy  availeth  us  nothing.  Thus,  while  we  are  incefiantly 
complaining  of  the  vanity  and  the  evils  of  human  life, 
we  make  that  vanity,  and  we  increafe  thole  evils. 
Unfkilled  in  the  art  of  extracting  happinefs  from  the 
objects  around  us,  our  ingenuity  folely  appears  in 
converting  them  into  nailery. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  troubles  of  this  kind  are 
incident  only  to  the  great  and  the  mighty.  Though 
•they,  perhaps,  from  the  intemperance  of  their  paftions, 
are  peculiarly  expofed  to  them  ;  yet  the  difeafe  itfelf 
belongs  to  human  nature,  and  fpreads  througli  all 
ranks.  In  the  humble,  and  feemingly  quiet  fhade  of 
private  life,  difeontent  broods  over  its  imaginary  for- 
rows  ;  preys  upon  the  citizen,  no  lefs  than  upon  the 
courtier  ;  and  often  nourifhes  pafiions,  equally  malicr, 
nant  in  the  cottage  and  in  the  palace.  Having  once 
feized  the  mind,  it  fpreads  its  own  gloom  over  every 
furrounding  objeft  :  it  every  where  fearches  out  ma¬ 
terials  for  itfelf ;  and  in  no  direction  more  frequently 
employs  its  unhappy  activity,  than  in  creating  divi¬ 
sions  amongft  mankind,  and  in  magnifying  flight  pro¬ 
vocations  into  mortal  injuries.  Thofe  lelf-created  mi- 
feries,  imaginary  in  the  caufe,  but  real  in  ihe  fuller- 
ing,  will  be  found  to  form  a  proportion  of  human  evils, 
not  inferior,  eitlier  in  feverity  or  in  number,  to  all 
that  we  endure  from  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  life 
Vol.  I.  I 
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In  fituations,  where  much  comfort  might  be  enjoyed, 
this  man’s  fuperiority,  and  that  man’s  negle£t,  our 
jealoufy  of  a  friend,  our  hatred  of  a  rival,  an  ima¬ 
gined  affront,  or  a  miftaken  point  of  honour,  allow 
us  no  repofe.  Hence,  difcords  in  families,  animofities 
among  friends,  and  wars  among  nations.  Hence,  Ha¬ 
inan  miferable  in  the  midft  of  all  that  greatnefs  could 
bellow.  Hence  multitudes,  in  the  mod:  obfcure  ftations, 
for  whom  Providence  feemed  to  have  prepared  a  quiet 
life,  no  lefs  in  their  petty  broils,  nor  lefs  tormented 
by  their  paffions,  than  if  princely  honours  were  the 
prize  for  which  they  contended. 

From  this  train  of  obfervation,  which  the  text  has 
fuggcfted,  can  we  avoid  receding  upon  the  diforder 
in  which  human  nature  plainly  appears  at  prefent  to 
lie  ?  We  have  beheld,  in  Hainan,  the  picture  of  that 
uiilery  which  arifes  from  evil  paffions — of  that  unhap- 
pinefs,  which  is  incident  to  the  higheff  profperity — of 
that  difcontent,  which  is  common  to  every  date.  Whe¬ 
ther  we  conlider  him  as  a  bad  man,  a  profperous  man, 
or  limply  as  a  man,  in  every  light  we  behold  reafon  too 
weak  for  pa  (lion.  This  is  the  fource  of  the  reigning 
evil  :  this  is  the  root  of  the  univerfal  difeafe.  The 
flory  of  Haman  only  [hows  us,  what  human  nature  has 
too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.  Hence, 
when  we  read  the  hiffory  of  nations,  what  do  we 
read  but  the  hillory  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  men  ? 
We  may  dignify  thofe  recorded  tranfactions,  by  call- 
in nr  them  the  intrigues  of  ftatefmen,  and  the  exploits 
of  conquerors  :  but  they  are,  in  truth,  no  other  than 
the  efforts  of  difcontent  to  efcape  from  its  milery,  and 
the  ftru'T'rles  o[  contending  paffions  among  unhappy 
men.  The  hi  (lory  of  mankind  has  ever  been  a  con¬ 
tinued  tragedy  ;  the  world,  a  great  theatre,  exhibiting 
the  fame  repeated  feene,  of  the  follies  of  men  [hooting 
forth  into  guilt,  and  of  their  paffions  fermenting,  by  a 
quick  procels,  into  mifery. 

But  can  wffhelieve,  that  the  nature  of  man  came 
forth  in  this  11  ate  from  the  hands  of  its  gracious  Crea- 
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?  Did  he  frame  this  world,  and  (lore  it  with  in- 
habitants,  folely  that  it  might  be  replenilhed  with 
crimes  and  misfortunes? — In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in 
the  natural  world,  we  may  plainly  dilcern  the  bgns  of 
feme  violent  convuliion,  winch  has  blattered  the  (an¬ 
ginal  workmanfhip  of  the  Almighty.  Aniidft  this 
wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  Hill  remain,  which  in¬ 
dicate  its  Author.  I  hofe  high  powers  of  conicience 
and  reafon,  that  capacity  for  happinefs,  that  ardour 
of  enterprife,  that  glow  of  affection,  which  often 
break  through  the  gloom  of  human  vanity  and  guilt, 
are  like  the  lcattered  columns,  the  broken  arches, 
and  defaced  fculptures  of  fome  fallen  temple,  whole 
ancient  fplendor  appears  amidlt  its  ruins.  So  con- 
fpicuous  in  human  nature  are  thofe  characters,  both 
of  a  high  origin,  and  of  a  degraded  Hate,  that,  by 
many  religious  fedls  throughout  the  earth,  they  ha\e 
been  leen  and  confePed,  A  tradition  feems  to 
have  pervaded  almoft  all  nations,  that,  the  human 
race  had  either  through  lome  offence  forfeited,  or 
through  fome  misfortune  loH,  that  itation  of  primae¬ 
val  honour  which  they  once  poPTefled.  But  while, 
from  this  doctrine,  ill  underitood,  and  involved  in  ma¬ 
ny  fabulous  tales,  the  nations  wandering  in  pagan  dark- 

nefs  could  draw  no  confequences  that  were  juft _ 

while,  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 
they  fought  in  vain  for  the  remedy — the  fame  divine 
revelation,  which  has  informed  us  in  what  manner  our 
apofbey  arofe,  from  the  abufe  of  our  rational  powers, 
has  inhrufted  us  alfo  how  we  maybe  reHored  to  virtue 
and  to  happinefs. 

Let  us,  therefore,  Hudy  to  improve  the  abidance 
which  this  revelation  affords,  for  the  reftoratioa  of 
our  nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.  W  ith 
humble  and  grateful  minds,  let  us  apply  to  thofe  me¬ 
dicinal  fprings  which  it  has  opened,  for  curing  the  dif- 
orclers  or  our  heart  and  palhons.  In  this  view,  let  uc 
with  reverence,  look  up  to  that  Divine  Perfonage- 
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who  defcentled  into  this  word,  on  purpofe  to  be  the 
tight  and  the  life  of  men — who  came  in  the  fulnefs  of 
grace  and  truth,  to  repair  the  deflation  of  many  genera¬ 
tion?,  to  reliore  order  among  the  works  of  God,  and 
to  raife  up  a  new  earth  and  nevj  heavens ,  'wherein  right - 
eoufinfs  fhoidd  dwell  for  ever .  Under  his  tuition  let 
us  put  ourfelves  :  and  amidft  the  {lorms  of  pafiion,  to 
which  we  are  here  expofed,  and  the  fiippery  paths 
which  we  are  left  to  tread,  never  truft  preliimptuoufly 
to  our  own  underftanding.  Thankful  that  a  Heavenly 
Conductor  vouchlafes  his  aid,  let  us  earnefily  pray, 
that  from  him  may  defeend  divine  light  to  guide  our 
fleps,  and  divine  ilrength  to  fortify  our  minds.  Let 
irs  pray,  that  his  grace  may  keep  us  from  all  intem¬ 
perate  padions,  and  miftaken  purfuits  of  pleafure ;  that 
whether  it  fnall  be  his  will  to  give  or  to  deny  us  earth¬ 
ly  profperity,  he  may  blefs  us  with  a  calm,  a  found, 
and  well-regulated  mind  ;  may  give  us  moderation  in. 
fuccefs,  and  fortitude  under  dilappointment ;  and  may 
enable  us  fo  to  take  warning  from  the  crirnes  and  mL 
feries  of  others,  as  to  efcape  the  fnares  of  guilt. 

While  we  thus  maintain  a  due  dependence  on  God, 
let  us  alfo  exert  ourfelves  with  care  in  ading  our  own 
part.  From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  this 
important  inftrudion  arifes,  that  the  happinefs  of  every 
man  depends  more  upon  the  {fate  of  his  own  mind, 
than  upon  any  one  external  circumfiance  ;  nay,  more 
than  upon  all  external  things  put  together.  W  e  have 
feen,  that  inordinate  palfions  are  the  great  difturbers 
of  life  ;  and  that,  unlefs  we  poflefs  a  good  confcience, 
and  a  well-governed  mind,  difeontent  will  blaft  every 
enjoyment,  and  the  higheft  profperity  will  prove  on¬ 
ly  difguifed  rnifery.  Fix  then  this  conclufion  in  your 
minds,,  that  the  deftrudion  of  your  virtue  is  the  de- 
ft  rudi  on  of  your  peace.  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili¬ 
gence  ;  govern  it  with  the  greateft  care  ;  for  out  of  it 
\ are  the  i (files  of  life.  In  no  ftation,  in  no  period,  think 
yourfelf  fecuye .  from  the  dangers  which  fpring  from 
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your  paflions.  Every  age,  and  every  ftation  they  be- 
fet — from  youth  to  grey  hairs,  and  from  the  pealant 
to  the  prince. 

At  your  firit  fetting  out  in  life,  efpecially  when  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  world  and  its  (hares,  when  every 
pleafure  enchants  with  its  finile,  and  every  object 
ihines  with  the  glols  of  novelty  ;  beware  of  the  reduc¬ 
ing  appearances  which  lurround  you,  and  recollect: 
what  others  have  luffered  from  the  power  of  head- 
ftrong  delire,  if  yon  allow  any  palfion,  even  though 
it  be  efteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  abfolute  afcend- 
ant,  your  inward  peace  w  ill  be  impaired.  But  if  any, 
which  has  the  taint  of- guilt,  take  early  pofleflion  of  your 
mind,  you  may  date  from  that  moment  the  ruin  of 
your  tranquillity.  Nor  with  the  fesfon  of  youth  does 
the  peril  end.  To  the  impetuofity  of  youthful  delire, 
fucceed  the  more  fober,  but  no  lefs  dangerous,  attach¬ 
ments  of  advancing  years  ;  when  the  paflions  which 
are  connected,  with,  intereft  and  ambition  begin  their 
reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  their  malignant  in¬ 
fluence,  even  over  thole  periods  of  life  which  ought 
to  be  molt  tranquil.  From  the  hr  ft  to  the  laftof  man’s 
abode  on  earth,  the  dilcipline  mult  never  be  relaxed, 
of  guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  pafflon. 
Eager  paflions,  and  violent  delires,  were  not  made  for 
man.  They  exceed  his- fp here..  They  find  no  ade¬ 
quate  objects  on  earth  ;  and  of  courfe  can  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  nothing  but  milery..  The  certain  ccnfequence 
of  indulging  them  is,  that  there  (hall  come  an  evil  day, 
when  the  anguiih  of  difappointment  lhall  drive  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  all  which  we  enjoy  avalleth  us. 
nothing. 

You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  warnings,  which 
I  have  given  in  this  diicourfe,  are  applicable  only  to 
the  cafe  or  Inch  ligna!  offenders  as  he  w  as,  of  w  hom 
the  text  treats,  'think  not,  as  I  am  afraid  too  many 
do,  that,  becaufe  your  paflions  have  not  hurried  you 
into  atrocious  deeds,  they  have  therefore  wrought  no 
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mifcoief,  and  have  left  no  fling  behind  them.  By  a 
continued  feries  of  loofe,  though  apparently  trivial, 
gratifications,  the  heart  is  often  as  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rupted,  as  by  the  commidion  of  any  one  of  thofe  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  which  fpring  from  great  ambition,  or 
great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  paflions  ftrength, 
while  the  abfence  of  glaring  guilt  feemingly  juftifies  . 
them  :  and,  unawakened  by  remorfe,  the  (inner  pro¬ 
ems  in  his  courfe,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  be¬ 
come  ripe  for  ruin.  For,  by  gradual  and  latent  fleps, 
the  deftrufiion  of  our  virtue  advances.  Did  the  evil 
unveil  itfelf  at  the  beginning — did  the  florm,  which  is 
to  overthrow  our  peace,  difcover,  as  it  role,  all  its  hor¬ 
rors — precautions  would  more  frequently  be  taken  a- 
gainft  it.  But  we  are  imperceptibly  betrayed  ;  and 
from  one  licentious  attachment,  one  criminal  paftion, 
are,  by  a  train  of  confequences,  drawn  on  to  another, 
till  the  government  of  our  minds  is  irrevocably  loft! 
The  enticing  and  the  odious  palfions  are,  in  this  ref- 
pect,  frmilar  in  their  procefs  •  and,  though  by  different 
roads,  con  dud  at  laft  to  the  fame  iftiie.  David,  when 
he  firft  beheld  Bathfheba,  did  not  plan  the  death  of  f 
Uriah.  Haman  was  not  delivered  up  all  at  once  to  , 
the  madnefs  of  revenge.  His  paflions  rofe  with  the 
riling  tide  of  profperity  :  and  pride  completed  <  what  | 
profperity  began.  What  was  originally  no  more  than 
dilplealure  at  MordecaPs  difrefpedl,  increafed  with  every 
invitation  he  received  to  the  banquet  of  the  Queen  ; 
till  it  impelled  him  to  devile  the  (laughter  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  ended  in  adegree  of  rage  which  confound¬ 
ed  his  reafon,  and  hurried  him  to  ruin.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  every  criminal  pailion,  in  its  progrefs,  fwells  and 
blackens  :  and  what  was. at  firft  a  fmall  cloud,  fuch  as  . 
the  Prophet’s  fervant  faw,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand, 
rtjing  from  the  fea  *,  is  foon,  found  to  carry  the  tem¬ 
ped  hi  its  womb. 


*  l  Kings,  xviii,  44. 
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SERMON  VIII. 

On  our  Ignorance  of  Good  and  Evil  in  this  Life., 


— - 

Eccles.  vi.  12... 

Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  man  in  this  life ,  all  the  day I 
of  his  vain  life ,  which  hefpendeth  as  a  Jhadow  P 

THE  meafure,  according  to  which  knowledge  is 
difpenfed  to  man,  affords  conlpicuous  proofs  of 
divine  wifdom.  In  many  initances,  we  clearly  per¬ 
ceive,  that  either  more  or  leis  would  have  proved 
detrimental  to  his  ftate  ;  that  entire  ignorance  would 
have  deprived  him  of  proper  motives  to  addon  ;  and 
that  complete  difeovery  would  have  railed  him  to  a 
fphere  too  high  for  his  prelent  powers.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  permitted  to  know  only  in  part ;  arid  to  fee  through 
a  glafs,  darkly .  He  is  lefc  in  that  Hate  of  conjedlure, 
andr partial  information,  which,  though  it  may  occa- 
fionally  fubjedt  him  to  diftrefs,  yet,  on  the  whole,  con¬ 
duces  molt  to  his  improvement  ;  which  affords  him 
knowledge  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  virtue  and  of 
adtive  life,  without  difturbing  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  by  alight  too  bright  and  dazzling.  This  evi¬ 
dently  holds  with  refpedt  to  that  degree  of  obfeurity 
which  now  covers  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Hate  of  the  invilible 
world,  the  future  events  of  our  own  life,  and  the 
thoughts  and  defigns  which  pals  within  the  breads  of 
others 

But  there  is  an  ignorance  of  another  kind,  wi  th  ref- 
pe£t  to  which  the  application  of  this  remark  may  ap¬ 
pear  more  dubious;  the  ignorance  under  which  men 


*  Vide  Serm,  iv. 
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labour,  concerning  their  happinefs  in  the  prefent  life 
and  the  means  ot  attaining  it  If  there  be  founda¬ 
tion  for  Solomon's  complaint  in  the  text,  who  knoweth 
what  is  good  for  man  in  tots  life  P  This  confequence  may 
be  thought  inevitably  to  follow,  that  the  days  of  his 
life  muit  be  win  every  lenie;  not  only  becaufe  they 
are  fleeting,  but  became  they  are  empty  too,  like  the 
foadow.  For,  to-  what  purpefe  are  all  his  labours  in 
the  purluit  of  an  objedt,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  dilcover  or  afcertam  ?  Let  us  then  lerioufly  enquire 
what  account  can  be  given  of  our  preient  ignorance* 
reflecting  what  is  good  for  us  in  this  life  ;  whether 
nothing  be  left,  but  only  to  wander  in  uncertainty  a- 
Hiidit  tins  darkneis,  and  to  lament  it  as  the  fad  confe¬ 
rence  of  our  fallen  ftate  ;  or  whether  iuch  infrac¬ 
tions  may  not  be  derived  from  it,  as  give  ground  for 
acknowledging,  that  by  this,  as  by  all  its  other  ap¬ 
pointments,  the  wifdom  of  Providence  brings  real 
good  out  of  feeming  evil.  I  lhall,  in  order  to  determine 
this  point,  fint,  endeavour  to  iilufirate  the  dodtrine  of 
the  text,  that  we  know  not,  or,  at  mod:  know  imper¬ 
fectly,  what  is  good  for  us  in  this  life:  I  lhall  next  ex¬ 
plain  the  caufes  to  v\  hie h  this  defect  in  our  knowledge 
is  owing  :  and  then  lhall  ihow  the  purpofes  which  *it 
was  intended  to  lerve,  and  the  effects  which  it  ouo-ht 
to  produce  on  our  conduct; 

The  whole  hiftory  of  mankind  feems  a  com-  • 
ment  on  the  dodtrine  of  the  text.  When  we  review 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  one  of  tiie  firft  objedts 
which  every  where  attracts  our  notice,  is,  the  mif- 
taken  judgment  of  men  concerning  their  own  intereff. 
The  fore  evil ,  which  Solomon  long  ago  remarked  with 
refpedt  to  riches-,  of  their  being  kept  by  the  owners 
thereof  to  their  hurt ,  takes  place  equally  with  refpedt  to 
dominion  and  power,  and  all  the  fplendid  objects  and 
high  ftations  of  life.  We  every  day  behold  men  climb, 
ing,  by  painful  heps,  to  that  dangerous  heignt,  which, 
in  the  end,  renders  their  fall  mgre  fevere,  and  their 
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ruin  more  confpicuous.  But  it  is  not  to  high  Nations 
that  the  dobhine  of  the  text  is  limited.  In  the  crimes, 
by  which  too  often  thefe  are  gained,  and  in  the  mis¬ 
fortunes,  which  they  afterwards  bring  forth,  the 
greater  part  of  every  audience  may  think  themfelves 
little  concerned.  Leaving  fuch  themes,  therefore,  to 
the  poet  and  the  hiftorian,  let  us  come  nearer  to  our- 
felves,  and  furvey  the  ordinary  walk  of  life. 

Around  ns,  we  every  where  behold  a  tufy  multitude. 
Redlefs  and  uneafy  in  their  prelent  fituation,  they  are 
incefTantly  employed  in  accomplilhing  a  change  of  it  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  their  wifh  is  fulfilled,  we  dikern,  by 
their  behaviour,  that  they  are  as  diflatisfied  as  they 
were  before.  Where  they  expebted  tohavefounda 
paradife,  they  find  a  defert.  The  man  of  bufmefs 
pines  for  leifure.  The  leifure,  for  which  he  had  long* 
ed,  proves  an  irkfome  gloom  :  and,  through  want  of 
employment,  lie  languilhes,  lickens,  and  dies.  1  he 
man  of  retirement  fancies  no  date  to  be  fo  happy,  as 
that  of  abtive  life.  But  he  has  not  engaged  long  in 
the  tumults  and  conteds  of  the  world,  until  he  finds 
eaufe  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  calm  hours  of 
his  former  privacy  and  retreat.  Beauty,  wit,  eloquence, 
and  fame,  are  eagerly  defired  by  perfons  in  every  rank 
of  life.  They  are  the  parents  fondeft  wifh  for  his 
child  ;  the  ambition  of  the  young,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  old.  And  yet,  in  what  numberlefs  inftances 
have  they  proved,  to  thofe  who  pofleffed  them,  no 
other  than  fliining  fnares — fedublions  to  vice— irriga¬ 
tions  to  lolly— -and,  in  the  end,  fources  of  mifery  ? 
Comfortably  might  their  days  have  paffed,  had  they 
been  lefs  confpicuous.  But  the  didinblions,  which 
brought  them  forth  to  notice,  conferred  fplendor,  and 
withdrew  happinefs.  Long  life  is,  of  all  others,  the 
mod  general,  and  feemingly  the  mod;  innocent  objebt 
of  defire.  With  refpebt  to  this,  too,  we  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  err,  that  it  wTould  have  been  a  blefling  to  many  to 
have  had  their  wifh  denied.  There  was  a  period, , 
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J  -  .  when  nign,  are  entirely  different  from  what 
they  appeared,  when  they  were  viewed  in  futurity. 

.  lhe  tjtt>  tne",  being  undoubtedly  certain,  that  it 
s  common  tor  men  to  be  deceived  in  their  profpeds  of 
uppmels,  let  us  next  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  that 
deception.  Let  us  attend  to  thofe  peculiar  circumftan- 
ces  m  oui  ftate,  which  render  us  fuch  incompetent 
judges  oi  future  good  or  evil  in  this  life. 

r  ml,  we  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  our- 
Lives,  to  forelee  our  turure  feelings.  We  judge  by 
tne  fenlatioiis  of  the  prefent  moment ;  and,  in  the 
tei  vor  or  aeiire,  pronounce  confidently  concerning  the 
defireu  ooject.  But  we  refled  not,  that  our  minds, 
Jixe  our  bodies,  undergo  great  alteration  from  the 
lunations  into  wnich  they  are  thrown,  and  the  pro- 
gredtve  lliges  of  life  through  which  they  pafs.  Hence, 
concerning  any  condition  which  is  yet  untried,  we 
conjectui  e  with  much  uncertainty.  In  imagination 
we  carry  our  prefent  wants,  inclinations,  and  fenti- 
inents,  into  tne  Hate  or  life  to  wnich  we  afpire.  lint 
no  (boner  have  we  entered  on  it,  than  our  fentiments 
and^  inclinations  change.  New  wants  and  delires 
srile  ;  new  onjefls  are  required  to  gratify  them  ;  and 
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by  confequence,  our  old  diflatisfaclion  returns,  and 
the  void,  which  was  to  have  been  filled,  remains  as 
great  as  it  was  before. 

But,  next,  fuppofing  our  knowledge  of  curfelves 
fuficient  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  happinefs,  yet 
fiill  we  are  liable  to  err,  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
connexions  which  fubfiA  between  our  own  condition 
and  that  of  others.  No  individual  can  be  happy,  un- 
Jefs  the  circumftances  of  thofe  around  him  be  lo  ad¬ 
jured  as  to  confpire  with  his  intereft.  For,  in  human 
fociety,  no  happinefs  or  mifery  (lands  uncon  netfled 
and  independent.  Our  fortunes  are  interwoven  by 
threads  innumerable.  We  touch  one  another  on  all 
fid  es.  One  man’s  misfortune  or  fuctefs,  his  wildom  or 
his  folly,  often,  by  its  confequences,  reaches  through 
multitudes.  Such  a  lyftem  is  far  too  complicated  for 
our  arrangement.  It  requires  adjuflments  beyond  our 
(kill  and  power.  It  is  a  chaos  of  events,  into  which 
our  eye  cannot  pierce  ;  and  is  capable  of  regula¬ 
tion,  only  by  him  who  perceives  at  one  glance  the  re¬ 
lation  of  each  to  all. 

Farther,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  events  which 
will  arife  from  the  combination  of  our  circum fiances 
with  thofe  of  others,  lo  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
the  influence,  which  the  prefent  tranfa&ions  of  our 
life  may  have  upon  thole  which  are  future.  The  import¬ 
ant  quefldon  is  not,  what  is  good  for  a  man  one  day  5 
but  what  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  life  ?  Not* 
what  will  yield  him  a  few  fcattered  plealures  ;  but 
what  will  render  his  life  happy  on  the  whole  amount? 
And  is  he  able  to  anfwer  that  queflion,  who  know- 
eth  not  what  one  day  may  bring  forth  ;  who  cannot 
tell,  whether  the  events  of  it  may  not  branch  out 
into  confequences,  which  will  alfume  a  dire&ion  quite 
oppofite  to  that  in  which  they  fet  forth,  and  fpread 
thernfelves  over  all  his  life  to  come?  There  is  not 
any  prefent  moment  that  is  unconnected  with  fome  fu¬ 
ture  one.  The  life  of  every  man  is  a  continued  chain 
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of  incidents,  each  link  of  which  hangs  upon  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  tranfition,  from  can fe  to  effect,  from  event 
to  event,  is  oiten  carried  on  by  fecret  heps,  which  our 
foreQght  cannot  divine,  and  our  fagacity  is  unable  to 
ti ace.  Evil  may,  at  fome  future  period,  bring  forth 
good  :  and  good  may  bring  forth  evil,  both  equally 
unexpended.  Had  the  patriarch,  Jofeph,  continued  to 
loiter  under  his  father’s  fond  indulgence,  he  might 
have  lived  an  obfcure  and  indgnificant  life.  From  the 
pit  and  the  prifon,  arofe  the  incidents,  which  made 
him  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  the  faviour  of  his  father’s 
houfe. 

Lahly,  fuppodng  every  other  incapacity  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  our  ignorance  of  the  dangers,  to  which  our 
fpiritual  date  is  expofed,  would  diiqualify  us  for  judg¬ 
ing  fou.idiy  concerning  our  true  happinefs.  Higher  in- 
tereds,  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  world,  are  now  de¬ 
pending.  All  that  is  done  or  fullered  by  us  here,  ulti¬ 
mately  refers  to  that  immortal  world,  for  which  good 
men  are  trained  up,  under  the  care  of  an  Almighty 
Parent.  We  are  as  incompetent  judges  of  the  mea- 
fures  neceffary  to  be  purlued  for  this  end,  as  children 
are,  of  the  proper  ccndud  to  be  held  in  their  educa¬ 
tion.  We  forefee  the  dangers  of  our  fpiritual,  hill 
lefs  than  we  do  thofe  of  our  natural  date  ;  becaufe  we 
are  lefs  attentive  to  trace  them.  We  are  dill  more  ex¬ 
pofed  to  vice  than  to  mifery  ;  becaufe  the  confidence, 
which  we  place  in  our  virtue,  is  yet  worfe  founded 
than  that  which  we  place  in  our  wifdom.  Can  you 
edeem  him  profperous,  who  is  raifed  to  a  fituation 
which  flatters  his  paflions,  but  which  corrupts  his 
principles,  diforders  his  temper,  and,  finally,  overfets 
his  virtue  ?  In  the  ardour  of  ptirfuit,  how  little  are 
thefe  effe&s  forefeen  ?  And  yet,  how  often  are  they 
accomplifhed,  by  a  change  of  condition?  Latent  cor¬ 
ruptions  are  called  forth  :  feeds  of  guilt  are  quickened 
into  life  :  a  growth  of  crimes  ariles,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fatal  culture  of  profperity,  would 
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never  have  feen  the  Jight.  How  often  is  man,  boaft- 
fui  as  he  is  of  reafon,  merely  the  creature  of  fortune  ; 
formed,  and  moulded,  by  the  incidents  of  his  life  ! — 
Hazael,  when  yet  a  private  man,  detefled  the  thoughts 
of  cruelty.  Thou  Jhalt  flay  the  young  men  with  the  / word \ 
faid  the  prophet  :  thou  Jhalt  dafh  the  children,  and  rip 
up  the  women  with  child.  Is  thy  fervant  a  dog,  replied 
Hazael,  that  he  Jhould  do  thefe  things ?  But  no  fooner 
was  he  clothed  with  the  coveted  purple,  than  itfeem- 
ed  to  taint  his  nature.  He  committed  the  crimes,  of 
which,  at  a  diitance,  he  believed  himfelf  incapable  ; 
and  became  the  bloody  tyrant,  whofe  character  his 
foul  once  abhorred*. 


Such  then  at  prefent  is  man  ;  thus  incapable  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  with  certainty  concerning  his  own  good  or 
evil.  Of  futurity  he  difcerns  little  :  and  even  that  lit¬ 
tle  he  fees  through  a  cloud.  Ignorant  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  which  his  fentiments  and  defires  will  undergo 
from  new  fituations  in  life — ignorant  of  the  confe- 
quences  which  will  follow  from  the  combination  of  his 
circumftances  with  thofe  of  others  around  him _ igno¬ 

rant  of  the  influence  which  the  prefent  may  have  on 
the  future  events  of  his  life — ignorant  of  the  effed 
which  a  change  of  condition  may  produce,  on  his  mo¬ 
ral  character,  and  his  eternal  interefts  :  How  can  he 
know  what  is  good  for  him  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life 
which  he  fpendeth  as  a  shadow  r 


Inftead  of  only  lamenting  this  ignorance,  let  us,  in 
the  lafl:  place,  confider  how  it  ought  to  be  improved 
— -what  duties  it  fuggefls-— -and  what  wife  ends  it  was 
intended  by  Providence  to  promote. 

I.  Let  this  dodrine  teach  us  to  proceed  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  circumfpedion,  through  a  world  where  evil 
fo  frequently  lurks  under  the  form  of  good.  To  be 
humble  and  modefl:  in  opinion,  to  be  vigilant  and  at¬ 
tentive  in  cortdud,  to  diitruft  fair  appearances,  and  to 
reflrain  rafli  defires;  are  inflrudions  which  the  dark- 


* 
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nefs  or  our  prefen t  date  fhould  ftrongly  inculcate. 
God  hath  appointed  our  fituation  to  be  lo  ambiguous, 
in  order  both  to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  thofe  in¬ 
telligent  powers  which  he  hath  given  us,  and  to 
enforce  our  dependence  on  his  gracious  aid.  It  is  not 
in  man  that  * walketh ,  to  direct  his  fteps .  Surrounded 
with  fo  many  bewildering  paths,  among  which  the 
wifeft  are  ready  to  dray,  how  earnedly  fhould  we  im¬ 
plore,  and  how  thankfully  fhould  we  receive,  that 
divine  illumination  which  is  promifed  in  fcripture  to 
the  pious  and  the  humble  !  The  fecret  of  the  Lord  is 
ivith  them  that  fear  him .  He  will  guide  them  with  his 
counfel.  He  will  teach  them  the  way  that  they  should 
chafe.  But  what  mult  be  the  fate  of  him,  who,  amidft 
all  the  dangers  attending  human  conduct,  neither 
looks  up  to  heaven  for  direction,  nor  properly  exerts 
that  reafon  which  God  hath  given  him  >  If  to  the 
in  oft  diligent  enquirer,  it  proves  fo  difficult  a  talk  to 
diftinguifh  true  good,  from  thofe  fallacious  appearances 
with  which  it  is  ever  blended,  how  fhould  he  difcover 
it,  who  brings  neither  patience  nor  attention  to  the 
fearch — who  applies  to  no  other  co.unfelJor  than  pre- 

fent  pleafure - and  with  a  rath  and  credulous  mind, 

delivers  himfelf  up  to  every  fuggeftion  of  defire  ? 

This  admonition  I  particularly  direCt  to  thofe,  who 
who  are  in  a  period  of  life  too  often  characterized  by 
forward  preemption  and  headlong  purfuit.  The  felf- 
conceit  of  the  young  is  the  great  iource  of  thofe  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  they  are  expofed  :  and  it  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  that  the  age,  which  dands  mod  in  need 
of  the  counfel  of  the  wife,  fhould  be  the  moff  prone  to 
contemn  it.  Confident  in  the  opinions  which  they  adept, 
and  in  the  meafiires  which  they  purfue,  they  ft em  as  if 
they  underdood  Solomon  to  fay,  net,  who  kneweth ,  but, 
who  is  ignorant  o  { .what  is  good  for  man  all  the  days  of 
his  life  P  The  blifs  to  be  aimed  at,  is,  in  their  opinion, 
fully  apparent.  It  is  not, the  danger  of  midake,  hut 
the  failure  of  fuccefs,  which  they  dread.  Activity  to 
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feize,  not  fagacity  to  difcern,  is  the  only  require 
which  they  value.  How  long  fh all  it  be,  ere  the  fate 
of  your  predeceflbrs  in  the  lame  courfe  teach  you  wii- 
dom  ?  How  long  lhall  the  experience  of  all  ages  conti¬ 
nue  to  lift  its  voice  to  you  in  vain?  Beholding  the  ocean 
on  which  you  are  embarked,  covered  with  wrecks, 
are  not  thole  fatal  Signals  fufficient  to  admonilh  you  ot 
the  hidden  rock  ?  If,  in  Paradife  itfelf,  there  was  a 
tree  which  bare  fruit  fair  to  the  eye,  but  mortal  in 
its  effects,  how  much  more,  in  this  fallen  ltate,  may 
fuch  deceiving  appearances  be  expected  to  abound  ! 
The  whole  (late  of  nature  is  now  become  a  Scene  of 
delufion  to  the  fenfual  mind.  Hardly  any  thing  is 
what  it  appears  to  be.  And  what  flatters  mod,  is  al¬ 
ways  far  theft  from  reality.  1  here  are  voices  which 
ling  around  you  ;  but  whofe  drains  allure  to  ruin. 
There  is  a  banquet  fpread,  where  poifon  is  in  every 
difh  •  There  is  a  couch  which  invites  you  to  repole;  but 
to  dumber  upon  it,  is  death.  In  luch  a  Situation,  be 
not  high  minded ,  but  fear .  Let  fobriety  temper  your 
unwary  ardour.  Let  modefty  check  your  rafli  pre¬ 
sumption.  Let  wifdom  be  the  offspring  of  reflexion 
now,  rather  than  the  fruit  of  bitter  experience  here¬ 
after. 

II.  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  evil,  cor- 
red  anxiety  about  worldly  fuccefs.  As  rafli nefs  is  the 
vice  of  youth,  the  oppoiite  extreme  of  immoderate 
care  is  the  vice  of  advancing  years.  1  he  dodrine 
which  I  have  illudrated,  is  equally  adapted  for  check**, 
ing  both.  Since  we  are  fo often  betrayed  into  evil,  by 
themiiftaken  purfuit  of  good,  care  and  attention  are  re¬ 
quisite,  both  in  forming  our  choice,  and  in  conduct¬ 
ing  our  purfuit  :  but  {nice  our  attention  and  care  are 
liable  to  be  fo  often  fruftrated,  they  Should  never  be 
allowed  to  deprive  us  of  tranquillity. 

The  ignorance,  in  which  we  are  left,  concerning 
good  and  evil,  is  not  fuch  as  to  fuperfede  prudence  in 
conduct  :  for  wifdom  is  ft  ill  found  to  excel  folly ?  as 
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fur  as  hght  excelleih  darknefs .  But  it  is  that  degree  of 
uncertainty,  which  ought  to  render  us  temperate  iij 
pur  uit;  wiiica  ought  to  calmthe  perturbation  of  hope 
-IK  ifar,  and  to  cure  the  pain  of  anxiety.  Anxiety  is 
ie  potion  ot  human  life,  it  is  the  parent  of  many 

!'!0>  a.  ,  m€>r€  tniferies.  fn  a  world  where  every 

tiung  is  lo  doubtful — where  you  may  fucceed  in  your 

uiiferable — where  you  may  be  difap- 
poirnec,  and  be  bleib  in  the  difappointment — what 
means  this  refljrfs  fbr  and  commotion  of  mind  ?  Can 
yout  lohcitude  alter  the  coorfe,  or  unravel  the  intri¬ 
cacy  of  human  events  ?  Can  your  curiofity  pierce 
ti  lougi  the  cloud  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made 
impenetrable  to  mortal  eye  ?  To  provide  again!* 
every  apparent  danger,  by  the  employment  of  the 
molt  promifing  means,  is  the  office  of  wifdom.  But  at 
tnis  point  wifdom  flops.  It  commands  you  to  retire 
muer  you  have  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  you* 
and  to  poffefs  your  mind  in  peace.  By  going  beyond 
thus  point  by  giving  yourfelves  up  to  immoderate 
concern  about  unknown  events-— you  can  do  nothing 
so  advance  your  lyceefs,  and  you  do  much  to  ruin  your 
peace.  You  plant  within  your  bread:  the  thorn  which 
js  long  to  gall  you.  To  the  vanity  of  life,  you  add  a 
vexation  of  Ipirit,  which  is  wholly  of  your  own  crea¬ 
tion,  not  of  divine  appointment ;  for  the  dubious 
goods  of  this  world  were  never  defigned  by  God  to 
raife  fuch  eager  attachment.  They  were  given  to  man 
for  his  occasional  refreffiment,  not  for  his  chief  felici¬ 
ty.  By  letting  an  exceffive  value  upon  obje&s  which 
were  intended  only  for  your  fecondary  regard,  you, 
change  their  nature.  Seeking  more  fatisfadfion  from 
them  than  they  are  able  to  afford,  you  receive  lefs 
than  they  might  give.  From  a  mifhken  care  to  fecure 

your  happinefs,  you  bring  upon  yourfelves  certain  mi- 
fery. 

III.  Let  our  ignorance  of  good  and  evil  determine 
us  to  follow  Providence,  and  to  refign  ourfeives  to 
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God.  One  of  the  mod  important  leffons,  which  can 
be  given  to  man,  is  refignation  to  his  Maker  :  and 
nothing  inculcates  it  more,  than  the  experience  of  his 
own  inability  to  guide  himlelf.  You  know  not  what  is 
good  for  you,  in  the  future  periods  of  life.  But  God 
perfectly  knows  it  :  and  it  you  faithfully  ferve  him, 
you  have  realon  to  believe  that  he  will  always  coniult 
it.  Before  him  lies  the  whole  fuccefhon  of  events, 
which  are  to  fill  up  your  exigence.  It  is  in  his  power 
to  arrange  and  model  them  at  his  pleafure---and  fo 
to  adapt  one  thing  to  another,  as  to  fulfil  his  promife 
of  making  them  all  work  together  for  good  to  ihofe  who 
love  him.  Here  then,  amidlt  the  agitations  of  defire, 
and  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  is  one  fixed  point  of 
red.  By  this  let  us  abide  ;  and  difmifs  our  anxiety 
about  things  uncertain  and  unknown.  Acquaint  your - 
felves  with  God ,  and  be  at  peace.  Secure  the  one  thing 
needful.  Study  to  acquire  an  intereil  in  the  divine  fa¬ 
vour,  and  you  may  fafely  furrender  yourfelves  to  the 
divine  adminiftration.- 

Wben  tempted  to  repine  at  your  condition,  reflect, 
how  uncertain  it  is,  whether  you  fnould  have  beea 
happier  in  any  other.  Remembering  the  vanity  of  many 
of  your  former  wiflies,  and  the  fallacy,  which  you  have 
fo  often  experienced  in  your  fch ernes  of  happinefs,  be 
thankful  that  you  are  placed  under  a  wifer  direction 
than  your  own.  Be  not  too  particular  in  your  petitions 
to  Heaven,  concerning  your  temporal  inter-eft.  Suffer 
God  to  govern  the  world  according  to  his  own  plan; 
and  only  pray,  that  he  would  beftow  what  his  unerring" 
wifdom  lees  to  be  beft  for  you  on  the  whole.  In  a  word. 
Commit  your  way  unto  the  Lor  d.  Trujr  in  him,  and  do 
good .  Follow  wherever  his  providence  leads  ;  comply 
with  whatever  Ids  will  requires  ;  and  leave  all  the  reft 
to  him. 

IV.  Let  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good  for  us  in 
this  life,  prevent  our  taking  any  unlawful  ftep,  in  or¬ 
der  to  compafs  our  inoft  favourite  defigns.  Were  the 
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finncr  bribed  with  any  certain  and  unquedionable  ad¬ 
vantage  could  the  means,  which  he  employs,  enfure 
his  fuc cefs,  and  could  that  fucceFs  infure  his  comfort- * - 
he  might  have  fome  apology  to  offer  for  deviating 
from  the  path  of  virtue.  But  the  dodtrine  which  I 
have  illudrated,  deprives  him  of  all  excufe,  and  pla¬ 
ces  his  folly  in  the  mold  driking  light.  He  climbs  the 
deep  rock,  and  treads  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  in 
order  to  catch  a  fhadow.  He  has  caufe  to  dread,  not 
only  the  uncertainty  of  the  event  which  he  wifhes  to 
accompli  (b,  but  the  nature  alfo  of  that  event  when  ac- 
complifhed.  He  is  not  only  liable  to  that  difappoint- 
ment  of  fuccefs,  which  fo  often  frudrates  all  the  de- 
frgns  of  men-— but  liable  to  a  difappointment  dill  more 
cruel,  that  Oi  being  fuccefsful  and  miferable  at  once. 
Riches  and  pleafures  are  the  chief  temptations  to  cri¬ 
minal  deeds,  jfet  thofe  riches,  when  obtained,  may 
very  pofhbly  overwhelm  him  with  unforefeen  mileries, 
Thofe  pleafures  may  cut  fhort  his  health  and  life. 
And  it  is  for  fuch  doubtful  and  fallacious  rewards,  that 
the  deceiver  fills  his  mouth  with  lies,  the  friend  be¬ 
trays  his  benefactor,  the  apodate  renounces  his  faith,, 
and  the  aflaffm  covers  himfelf  with  blood? 

Whoever  commits  a  crime,  incurs  a  certain  evil  for 
a  mod  uncertain  good.  What  will  turn  to  his  advan- . 


tage  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  he  cannot  with  any  affu- 
rance  know.  But  this  he  may  know,  with  full  certain-., 
ty,  that  by  breaking  the  divine  commandments,  he 
will  draw  upon  his  head  that  difpleafure  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  which  (hall  crufh  him  forever.  The  advanta-  . 
ges  of  this  world,  even  when  innocently  gained,  are 
uncertain  biddings  ;  when  obtained  by  criminal  means, 
they  carry  a  curie  in  their  bofom.  To  the  virtuous, 
they  are  often  no  more  than  chaff.  To.  the  guilty,  they 
are  always  poifon. 


V.  Let  our  imperfeCl  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
or  evil,  attach  us  the  more  to  thofe  few  things,  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  can  be.  no.  doubt  of  their .  beingy 
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truly  good.  Of  temporal  things,  which  belong  to  this 
clafs,  the  catalogue,  it  mult  be  confefled,  is  fmall. 
Perhaps  the  chief  worldly  good  we  lhould  wifh  to  en¬ 
joy,  is  a  found  mind  in  a  lound  body.  Health  and 
peace,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  few  friends,  lum 
up  all  the  undoubted  articles  of  temporal  felicity.  W  ife 
was  the  man  who  addrefled  this  prayer  to  God  :  Re- 
move  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies..  Give  me  neither  po¬ 
verty  nor  riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 
Left  1  he  full  and  deny  thee ,  and  fay ,  who  is  the  Lord  ? 
or  left  I  be  poor  and  fteal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God 
in  vain*.  He,  whole  wiihes,  refpecting  the  poffeilions 
of  this  world,  are  the  molt  reafonable  and  bounded,  is 
likely  to  lead  the  fa  fed,  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  moil 
defirable  life.  By  alpiring  too  high,  we  frequently  mils 
the  happinefs, .  which,;  by  a  dels  ambitious  aim,  we 
might  have  gained.  High  happinefs  on  earth,  is  ra¬ 
ther  a  pidture  which  the  imagination  forms,  than  a  re¬ 
ality  which  man  is  allowed  to  poflels. 

But  with  regard  to  fpiritual  felicity,  we  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  fuch  humble  views.  Clear  and  determinate 
objects  are  propofed  to  our  purluit :  and  full  fcope  is 
given  to  them  oft  ardent  defire.  d  he  forgivenefs  of  our 
lins,  and  the  alfutance  of  God?s  holy  grace  to  guide  our 
life— the  improvement  of  our  minds  in  knowledge  and 
wifdom,  in  piety  and  virtue — the  protection  and  favour 
of  the  great  Father  of  all,  of  the  blelfed  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  iandtification  and  con; fort — 
thefe  are  objects,  in  the  purfuit  of  which  there  is  no 
room  for  hefiration  and  diftruft,  nor  any  ground  for 
the  queftion  in  my  text,  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for 
man P  Had  Providence  fpread  an  equal  obfeunty  over 
happinefs  of  every  kind,  we  might  have  had  fome  rea¬ 
fon  to  com  pH  in  of  the  vanity  of  our  condition.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  fo  hard  a  fate.  The  Son  of  God  hath 
defeended  from  heaven,  to  be  the  light  of  the  world. 
He.  hath  removed  that  veil,  which  covered  true  blila 

*  Frov,  xxxf  8,  9, 
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from  the  fearch  of-  wandering  mortals,  and  hath  taught 
the,n  the  way  which  leads  to  life.  Worldly  enjoyments 
are  Ihown  to  be  hollow  and  deceitful,  with  an  exprefs 
intention  to  direct  their  affedions  towards  thofe  which 
are  lpiritual.  The  fame  difcoveries,  which  diminifh  the 

value  of  the  one,  ferve  to  increafe  that  of  the  other 
Finally, 

^et  our  ignorance  of  what  is  good  or  evil  here 
below,  lead  our  thoughts  and  defiresto  a  better  v  odd. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  wifdom  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  by  Showing  the  many  ufeful  purpofes  which  this 
ignorance  at  prefent  promotes.  It  lerves  to  check  pre- 
fumption  and  radinefs,  and  to  enforce  a  diligent  exerti¬ 
on  of  our  rational  powers,  joined  with  a  humble  de¬ 
pendence  on  divine  aid.  It  moderates  eagerpailion  re- 
fpe&ing  worldly  fuccefs.  It  inculcates  resignation  to 
the  difpofal  of  a  providence,  which  is  much  wiler  than 
man.  It  rein ams  us  from  employing  unlawful  means 
in  order  to  compafs  our  molt  favourite  defigns.  It  tends 
to  attach  us  more  clofely  to  thofe  things  which  are  un- 
queflionably  good.  It  is  therefore  fuch  a  degree  of  ig.. 
norance  as  fuits  the  prefent  circumdances  of  man  better 
than  more  complete  information  concerning  good  and 
evil. 

At  the  fame  time  the  caufes,  which  renders  this  ob- 
fcurity  neceffary,  too  plainly  indicate  a  broken  and 
corrupted  date  of  human  nature.  1  hey  ihow  this 
life  to  be  a  date  of  trial  They  digged  the  ideas  of 
a  land  of  pilgrimage,  not  of  the  houle  of  red.  Low-¬ 
minded  and  bafe  is  he,  who  afpires  to  no  higher  por¬ 
tion  ;  who  could  be  fatisfied  to  fpend  his  whole  exid- 
ence,  in  chafing  thofe  treacherous  appearances  of  good, 
which  io  o  ten  mock  his  purfuit.  What  fhadow  can 
be  more  vain,  than  the  life  of  the  greated  part  of 
mankind?  Of  all  that  eager  and  budling  crowd,  wliich 
we  behold  on  the  earth,  how  few  difcover  the  path, 
of  true  liappinefs  ?  How  few  can  we  find,  whole  acti¬ 
vity  has  not  been  mifemployed,  and  whole  courle  ter- 
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inmates  not  in  confefTions  of  difappointments  ?  Is  this 
the  itate,  are  thefe  the  habitations,  to  which  a  rational 
fpirit,  with  all  its  high  hopes,  and  great  capacities,  is 
to  be  limited  for  ever?  Let  us  blefs  that  God  who  hath 
fet  nobler  profpe£ts  before  us ;  who  by  the  death  and 
refurre&ion  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  hath  b< gottc n  is 
to  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible ,  undefled , 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  referved  in  the  heavens .  Lee 
us  fhow  ourfelves  worthy  of  fuch  a  hope,  bv  fatting 
our  affections  upon  the  things  above,  not  upon  things  on  the 
earth .  Let  us  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  Jight  ;  and  a- 
midfl  the  obfeurity  of  this  faint  and  dubious  twilight, 
confole  ourfelves  with  the  expectation  of  a  brighter 
day,  which  is  foon  to  open.  1  his  earth  is  the  land  of 
fhadows.  But  we  hope  to  pafs  into  the  w  orld  of  reali¬ 
ties — -where  the  proper  objects  of  human  defire  lhall 
be  difplayed— where  the  fub fiance  of  that  blifs  lhall  be 
found,  whofe  image  only  we  now  purlue — where  no 
fallacious  hopes  Hi  all  any  longer  allure,  no  fmiling  ap¬ 
pearances  fhall  betray,  no  inlidious  joys  fhall  fling— 
but  where  truth  fhall  be  infeparably  united  with  plea- 
flire,  and  the  mifts,  which  hang  over  this  preliminary 
ftate  being  diffipated,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  good 
fhall  lead  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  for  ever. 

SERMON  IX. 

On  Religious  Retirement. 

- «@><s><w><s>  <s> - — 

Psalm  iv.  4. 

Commune  with  your  own  heart,  upon  your  bed,  and  be fill . 

MUCH  communing  with  themfelves,  there  has 
always  been  among  mankind  ;  though  frequent¬ 
ly,  God  knows,  to  no  purpole,  or  to  a  purpole  worfe 
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Uian  none.  Could  we  difcover  the  employments  of  mer 
in  retirement,  how  often  fhould  we  find  their  thought! 
occupied  with  fubjeds  which  they  would  be  afhamec 
to  own  ?  What  a  large  fhare  have  ambition  and  ava¬ 
rice,  at  fome  times  the  grofiefi  pafiions,  and  at  other 
times  the  meaneft  trifles,  in  their  Tolitary  mufinp-s: 
iliey  carry  the  world,  with  all  its  vices,  into  th°eir 
retreat ;  and  may  be  faid  to  dwell  in  the  midfi  of  the 
world,  even  when  they  feem  to  be  alone. 

u  furely’  *s  not  ^lat  y°rt  communing  which 
t  e  lalmifi  recommends.  For  this  is  not  properly 

communing  with  our  heart ,  but  rather  holdino*  fecret 
intercourfe  with  the  world.  What  the  pfalmifi  means 
to  lecommend,.  is  religious  recollection ;  that  exercife 
of  thought  which  is  conneded  with  the  precept  given 
in  the  preceding  words,  to  Jiand  in  awe,  and  Jin  not'. 
It  is  to  commune  with  ourfelves,  under  the  charades 
of  fpiritual  and  immortal  beings ;  and  to  ponder  ihoRe 
paths  of  our  feet ,  which  are  leading  us  to  eternity.  *"  I 
fhall,  in  the  firfi  place,  fhow  the  advantages  of  fuch 
fieri  ous  retirement  and  meditation  ;  and  filial],  in  the 
fie  con  d  place,  point  out  fiome  of  the  principal  fiubjeds 
which  ought  to  employ  us  in  our  retreat. 

I  he  advantages  of  retiring  from  the  world,  to  com * 
mune  wit  a  our  heart ,  will  be'  found  to  be  great,  whe¬ 
ther  we  regard  our  happinds  in  this  world,.. or  our 
preparation  for  the  world  to  come. 

Let  us  contider  them,  firfi,  with  refjped  to  our  hap- 
pinefs  in  this  world.  It  will  readily  occur,  to  you, 
that  an  entire  retreat  from  worldly  affairs,  is  not 
what  religion  requires;  nor  does  it*  even  enjoin  a 
great  retreat  from  them.  Some  fiations  of  life  would 
not  permit  this :  and  there  are  few  fiations  which  ren¬ 
der  it  necefiary.  1  he  chief  field,  both  of  the  duty  and 
of  the  improvement  of  man,  lies  in  adtive  life.  By  the 
graces  and  virtues,  which  he  exercifes  amidfi  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  he  is  trained  up  for  heaven.  A  total 
Retreat  from  the  world,  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  the 
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Roman  catholic  church  holds,  the  perfection  of  reli¬ 
gion,  that,  fome  particular  cafes  excepted,  it  is  no 
other  than  the  abide  of  it. 

But,  though  entire  retreat  would  lay  us  afide  from 
the  part  for  which  Providence  chiefly  intended  us,  it 
is  certain,  that,  without  occafional  retreat,  we  mult  act 
that  part  very  ill.  There  will  be  neither  confiflency 
in  the  conduct,  nor  dignity  in  the  character,  of  one 
who  fets  apart  no  fhare  of  his  time  for  meditation  and 
reflexion.  In  the  heat  and  buttle  of  life,  while  paflion 
is  every  moment  throwing  falle  colours  on  the  objects 
around  us,  nothing  can  be  viewed  in  a  juft  light.  If 
you  wifh,  that  realbn  Ihould  exert  her  native  power, 
you  muit  ftep  afide  from  the  crowd,  into  the  cool  and 
blent  fhade.  It  is  there  that,  with  fober  and  Heady 
eye,'  fhe  examines  what  is  good  or  ill,  what  is  wife  or 
foolifh,  in  human  conduct  :  lhe  looks  back  on  the  paft ; 
Ihe  looks  forward  to  the  future  ;  and  forms  plans,  not 
for  the  prefent  moment  only,  but  for  the  whole  of  life. 
How  Ihould  that  man  difcharge  any  part  of  his  duty 
aright,  who  never  iuffers  his  paflions  to  cool  ?  And 
How  fhould  his  paflions  cool,  who  is  engaged,  without 
interruption,  in  the  tumult  of  the  world  ?  This  incef- 
fant  ftir  may  be  called  the  perpetual  drunkennefs  of 
life.  It  raifes  that  eager  fermentation  of  fpirit,  which 
will  be  ever  fending  forth  the  dangerous  fumes  of 
rafhnefs  and  folly.  Whereas  he,  who  mingles  reli¬ 
gious  retreat  with  wordly  affairs,  remains  calm,  and 
maker  of  himfelf.  He  is  not  whirled  round,  and 
rendered  giddy,  by  the  agitation  of  the  world  ;  bur, 
from  that  facred  retirement,  in  which  he  has  been 
converfant  among  higher  objects,  comes  forth  into  the 
world  with  manly  tranquillity,  fortified  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  has  formed,  and  prepared  for  whatever 
may  befal. 

As  he,  who  is  unacquainted  with,  retreat,  cannot 
fuflain  any  character  with  propriety,  fo  neither  can  he 
enjoy  the  world  .with  any  advantage.  Of  the 
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clafies  of  men,  who  are  mod  apt  to  be  negligent  ol 
this  duty,  the  men  of  pleafure,  and  the  men  of  bud- 
nefs,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fuffer  mod  in  point  ol 
enjoyment,  from  that  negledh  To  the  former,  every 
moment  appears  to  be  loll,  which  partakes  not  of  the 
vivacity  of  amufement.  To  conned  one  plan  of  gaie¬ 
ty  w  ith  another,  is  their  whole  dudy  ;  till,  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  nothing  remains  but  to  tread  the  fame  beat¬ 
en  ground  ;  to  enjoy  what  they  have  already  enjoyed ; 
and  to  fee  what  they  have  often  feem  Pleafures,  thus 
drawn  to  the  dregs,  become  vapid  and  tadelefs.  Whai 
might  have  pleaded  long,  if  enjoyed  with  temperance, 
and  mingled  with  retirement,  being  devoured  with 
fuch  eager  hade,  fpeedily  forfeits  anddifguds.  Hence, 
thefe  are  the  perfons,  who,  after  having  run  through 
a  rapid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having  glittered  for  a 
few  years  in  the  foremod  line  of  public  amufements, 
are  the  mod  apt  to  fly  at  lad  to  a  melancholy  retreat  j 
not  led  by  religion  or  reafcn,  but  driven  by  difap- 
pointed  hopes,  and  exhauded  fpirits,  to  the  penfivc 
conclufion,  that  all  is  vanity. 

If  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the  w  orld  wears 
out  the  man  of  pleafure,  it  no  lefs  oprelfes  the  man  of 
bufinefs  and  ambition.  The  dronged  fpirits  mud  at 
lenoth  fink  under  it.  The  happied  temper  mud  be 
foured  by  mediant  returns  of  the  oppofiticn,  the  in- 
condancy,  and  treachery  of  men.  For,  he,  who  lives 
always  in  the  budle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  perpetual 
warfare.  Here  an  enemy  encounters — there  a  ri¬ 
val  fupplants  him.  The  ingratitude  of  a  friend  dings 
him  this  hour  ;  and  the  pride  of  a  fbperior  wounds 
him  the  next.  In  vain  lie  flies  for  relief  to  trifling 
amufements.  Thefe  may  afford  a  temporary  opiate  tc 
care  ;  but  they  communicate  no  drength  to  the  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  they  leave  it  more  foft  and  defence- 
lefs,  when  moleftations  and  injuries  renew  their  attack, 

Let  him,  who  wiflies  for  an  effectual  cure  to  all 
*$the  wounds  which  the  world,  can  inflift,  retire  from 
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intercourfe  with  men  to  intercourfe  with  God.  When 
he  enters  into  his  clofet,  and  Ihuts  the  doors,  let  him 
(hut  out,  at  the  fame  time,  all  intrufion  of  w  orld¬ 
ly  care  ;  and  dwell  among  objects  divine  and  immor¬ 
tal.  Thole  fair  proipe&s  of  order  and  peace  fhali 
there  open  to  his  view,  which  form  the  molt  perfect 
contralt  to  the  confufion  and  mifery  of  this  earth.  The 
celeltial  inhabitants  quarrel  not  ;  among  them  there  is 
neither  ingratitude,  nor  envy,  nor  tumult.  Men 
may  harrals  one  another:  but  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
concord  and  tranquillity  reign  for  ever.  From  fuch 
objefts  there  beams  upon  the  mind  of  the  pious  man 
a  pure  and  enlivening  light ;  there  is  diffufed  over  his 
heart,  a  holy  calm.  His  agitated  fpirit  reafluoies  its 
firmnefs,  and  regains  its  peace.  The  world  finks  in 
its  importance  :  and  the  load  of  mortality  and  mi¬ 
fery  lofes  almoft  all  its  weight.  The  green  paftures 
open,  and  the  ftill  waters  flow  around  him,  befide 
which  the  Shepherd  of  Ifrael  guides  his  flock.  The 
difturbances  and  alarms,  fo  formidable  to  thofe  who 
are  engaged  in  the  tumults  of  the  world,  feem  to  him 
only  like  thunder  rolling  afar  off;  like  the  noife  of 
diftant  waters,  whofe  found  he  hears,  whofe  courfe  he 
traces,  but  whofe  waves  touch. him  not.  As  religious 
retirement  is  thus  evidently  conducive  to  our  happi- 
nefs  in  this  life,  fo,  11 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  or¬ 
der  to  prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  He,  who  lives 
always  in  public,  cannot  live  to  his  own  foul.  The 
world  lieth  in  wickednefs ;  and  with  good  reafon  the 
Chriftian  is  exhorted,  not  to  he  conformed  to  it  hut 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind .  Our  conver- 
fation  and  intercourfe  with  the  world,  is  in  feveral 
refpects  an  education  for  vice.  From  our  eariieft 
youth,  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear  riches  and  honour* 
extolled  as  the  chief  pofTeflions  of  man  ;  and  propofed 
to  us,  as  the  principal  aim  of  our  future  purfuits. 
are  trained  up,  to  look  with  admiration  on  the 
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flattering  marks  of  didinftion  which  they  bedow.  In 
quell  of  tnofe  fancied  bleifmgs,  we  fee  the  multitude 
around  us  eager  and  fervent.  Principles  of  duty,  we 
may,  perhaps,  hear  fometimes  inculcated  :  but  we  fel* 
dom  behold  them  brought  into  competition  with 
worldly  profit.  The  foft  names,  and  plaufible  colours, 
under  which  deceit,  fenfuality,  and  revenge,  are  pre- 
fented  to  us  in  common  difcourfe,  weaken  by  degrees, 
our  natural  fenfe  of  the  didindtion  between  good  and 
evil.  We  often  meet  with  crimes  authorized  by  high 
examples,  and  rewarded  with  the  careffes  and  fmdes 
of  the  world.  We  difcover,  perhaps,  at  lad,  that 
thofe,  whom  we  are  taught  to  reverence,  and  to  re¬ 
gard  as  our  patterns  of  condudl,  adl  upon  principles  no 
purer  than  thofe  of  others.  Thus,  breathing  habitual¬ 
ly  a  contagious  air,  how  certain  is  our  ruin,  unlefs  we 
fometimes  retreat  from  this  pedilential  region,  and  feek 
for  proper  correctives  of  the  diforders  which  are  con- 
trailed  there  ?  Religious  retirement  both  abates  the 
difeafe,  and  furniihes  the  remedy.  It  lefiens  the  cor¬ 
rupting  induence  of  the  world  :  and  it  gives  opportu¬ 
nity  for  better  principles  to  exert  their  power.  He, 
who  is  accudomed  to  turn  afide,  and  commune  with 
himfelf,  will,  fometimes  at  lead,  hear  the  truths  which 
the  multitude  do  not  tell  him.  A  more  found  indruc- 
tor  will  lift  his  voice,  and  awaken  within  the  heart 
thofe  latent  fuggedions,  which  the  world  had  over¬ 
powered  and  fuppreffed. 

The  acts  of  prayer  and  devotion,  the  exercifes  of 
faith  and  repentance,  all  the  great  and  peculiar  duties 
of  the  religion  of  Chrid,  neceffarily  fuppofe  retirement 
from  the  world.  This  was  one  chief  qnd  of  their  in- 
ftitution,  that  they  might  be  the  means:  of  occafionally 
fequedering  us  from  that  gre^tfcene  of  vice  and  folly,  the 
continued  prefence  of  which  is  fo  hurtful.  Solitude  is 
the  hallowed  ground  which  religion  hath,  in  every  age, 
cbofen  for  her  own.  TherC,  her  infpiration  is  felt, 
and  her  fecret  myderies  elevate  the  foul.  There,  falls 
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the  tear  of  contrition  ;  there,  rifes  towards  heaven 
the  figh  of  the  heart  ;  there,  melts  the  foul  with  all  the 
tendernefs  of  devotion,  and  pours  itfelf  forth  before 
him  who  made,  and  him  who  redeemed  it.  blew 
can  any  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  fuch  employ¬ 
ments  of  mind,  be  fit  for  heaven  ?  If  heaven  be  the 
habitation  of  pure  affeCtions,  and  of  intellectual  joy, 
can  fuch  a  ffate  be  relifhed  by  him  who  is  always  im- 
merfed  among  fenfible  obje&s,  and  has  never  acquired 
any  taffe  for  the  pleafures  of  the  underflanding,  and 
the  heart  ? 

The  great  and  the  worthy,  the  pious  and  the  vir* 
tuous,  have  ever  been  addicted  to  ferious  retirement. 
It  is  the  charaCteriftic  of  little  and  frivolous  minds,  to 
be  wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  obje&s  of  life. 
Thefe  fill  up  their  defires,  and  fupply  all  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  their  coarfe  apprehenfions  can  relifh* 
But  a  more  refined  and  enlarged  mind  leaves  the 
world  behind  it,  feels  a  call  for  higher  pleafures,  and 
feeks  them  in  retreat.  The  man  of  public  fpiritTas 
recourfe  to  it,  in  order  to  form  plans  for  general  good  ; 
the  man  of  genius,  in  order  to  dwell  on  his  favourite 
•themes;  the  philofoper,  to  purfue  his  difeoveries ;  the 
faint,  to  improve  himfelf  in  graces  Jfaac  went  out  to 
meditate  in  the  fields,  at  the  evening  tide*,  David,  a- 
midft  all  the  fplendor  of  royalty,  often  bears  witnefs 
both  to  the  pleafure  which  he  received,  and  to  the 
benefit  which  he  reaped,  from  devout  meditation.  / 
communed  with  my  own  heart ,  and  my  fpirit  made  dili¬ 
gent  fie  ai  ch .  1  thought  on  my  ways ,  and  turned  my  feet 
unto  God's  tefii  monies .  In  the  multitude  of  thoughts  with¬ 
in  me,  his  comforts  delight  my  foul.  Our  blefled  Sa¬ 
viour  himfelf,  though  of  all  who  ever  lived  on  earth 
he  needed  lea  ft  the  afliflance  of  religious  retreat,  yet 
by  his  frequent  praClice,  has  done  it  fignal  honour. 
Often  were  the  garden, . the  mountain,  and  the  filence 
of  the  night,  fought  by  him,  for  intercourfe  with 
heaven.  IV hen  he  hadfent  the  multitude  away ,  I.e  went  * 

up  into  &  mountain ,  apart  to  pray , 
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i  he  advantages  of  religious  retirement  will  ftiH 
move  clearly  appear,  by  conlidering,  as  was  propofed, 
in  the  next  place,  iome  of  thofe  great  objects  which 
fhould  there  employ  our  thoughts.  I  frail  mention 
only  three,  which  are  of  the  molt  plain  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  importance;  God,  the  world,  and  our  own 
character. 

J.  When  you  retire  from  the  world,  commune  with 
your  hearts  concerning  God.  Impreffions  of  Deity, 
belides  their  being  the  principle  of  what ‘is  ftriflly 
termed  religion,  are  the  great  fnpport  of  all  moral 
fentiment,  and  virtuous  con  duff,  among  men.  But 
with  what  difficulty  are  they  preferved  in  any  due 
degree  of  force,  amid  ft  the  affairs  and  avocations  of 
the  world  :  While  the  crowd  ofrfrr rounding  cbjefls 
is  ever  milling  on  the  imagination,  and  occupying  the 
ienfes  and  the  heart,  what  is  not  only  abfent  from 
view,  but,  by  its  nature,  invilible,  is  apt  to  vanifr  like 
a  ihadow.  Hence  it  is  given  as  the  character  of  wick¬ 
ed  men,  in  fcripture,  that  they  are  without  God  in  the 
world .  .  They  deny  not,  perhaps,  that  he  does  exift  ; 
but  it  is  the  fame  to  them  as  though  he  did  not :  For 
having  loft  him  from  their  view,  his  exigence  has  no 
effeff  on  their  condufl.  If  at  any  time,  the  idea  of 
God  rife  in  their  mind,  it  rifes  like  a  terrifying  phan¬ 
tom  which  they  haften  to  expel ;  and  which  they  glad¬ 
ly  fancy  to  be  unreal,  becaufe  they  fee  it  make  fo 
little  impreffion  on  others  around  them. 

Let  him,  who  retires  to  ferious  meditation,  begin 
with  impreffing  deeply  on  his  mind/  this  important 
truth,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  Supreme  Governor, 
who  prefides  over  the  univerfe.  But  let  him  not  ima¬ 
gine,  that  to  commune  with  his  heart  concerning  God, 
is  to  fearch  into  the  myfleries  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  to  attempt  a  difcovery  of  the  whole  plan  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Long  enough  he  may  bewilder  himfelf  in 
this  maze,  without  making  any  proficiency  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  .knowledge  of  God.  Shall  he,  who  knows  fo 
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little  of  his  own  nature,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  he  is  furrounded,  expe&  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  Being  who  made  him  ?  To  commune  with 
ourfelves,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  on  this  fubjecd,  is  to 
bring  home  to  our  fouls  the  internal,  authoritative  - 
fenfe  of  God,,  as  of  a  Sovereign  and  a  Father.  It  is 
not  to  fpeculate  about  what  is  myderious  in  his  eflence, 
but  to  contemplate  what  is  difplayed  of  his  perfections. 

It  is  to  realize  the  prefence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  fo  . 
as  to  produce  the  mod  profound  veneration  ;  and  to 
awaken  the  earned  delire  of  as  near  an  approach  as 
our  nature  will  permit,,  to  that  great  Fountain  of 
happinefs  and  life. 

After  this  manner  was  that  holy  man  affected,  who  ♦ 
uttered  this  ardent  #  wilh,  0  that  1  knew  where  1  might 
find  him ,  that  I  might  come  even  to  his  feat ! — If  with  4 
’fuch  a  frame  of  mind  you  feek  after  God,  be  alfured, 
that  he  is  not  far  from  you  ;  and  that,  though  you  are 
not  permitted  as  yet  to  come  to  his feat ,  you  may,  at  lead, 
reach  the  footdool  of  his  throne,  and  touch  the  robe 
that  covers  him.  In  the  midd:  of  your  fclitary  mufings, 
lift  your  eyes,  and  behold  all  nature  full  of  God.  Look 
up  to  the  firmament,  and  admire  his  glory.  Look  round  ; 
on  the  earth,  and  obferve  his  prefence  every  where  dif-  . 
played.;  If  the  gay  landfcape,  or  the  fruitful  field,  pre-  . 
Tent  themfelves  to  your  eye,  behold  him  fmiling  upon  « 
his  works.  If  the  mountain  raife  its  lofty  head,  or  the 
expanfe  of  . waters  roll  its  tide  before  you,  contemplate 
in  thofe  great  and  folemn  objects  his  power  and  majedy. 
Nature,  in  all  its  diverfities,<,is  a  varied  manifeflation  > 
of  the  Deity.  If  you,  were  to  take  the  wings  of  the  mor -  , 
ningy  and.  dwell  in  the  utter mofi  parts  of  the  fea ,  even, 
there  you  would  find  him.  For  in  him  you  live  and  move. 
He  fills  and  animates  all  fpace.  In  the  barren  w-ilder- 
nefs,  as  in  the  peopled  region,  yon  can  trace  his  foot¬ 
steps  ;  and  in  the  deeped  folitude,  you  may  hear  a  voice  , 
which  t  edifies  of  him. 

*  Job  xxiii.  g. 
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Him,  indeed,  you  are  never  to  confound  with  the 
workmanlhjp  of  his  hands.  Nature,  in  its  mod  awful 
or  molt  pleating  fcenes,  exhibits  no  more  than  different 
01  ms  of  inanimate  matter.  But  on  thefe  dead  formsis 
imprefled  the  glory  of  a  living  Jpirit.  The  beauty,  or 
the  greatnefs,  which  appears  in  them,  flows  from  the 
fountain  of  all  greatnefs  and  beauty  :  in  him  it  centers; 
o  hii.  pei  lection  it  reflects  an  image  ;  and  towards  him 
fhomd  lead  your  view.— In  converting  with  a  fellow, 
creature  on  earth,  it  is  not  with  his  body  we  converfc, 
>inougu  it  is  his  body  only  which  we  fee.  From  his 
words  and  actions  we  conceive  his  mind  :  with  his  mind, 
though  invillble,  we  hold  correfpondence,  and  direct 
towards  this  Spiritual  Effence  our  affection  and  regard, 
in  like  manner,  though  here  we  behold  no  more  of 
God  than  what  his  works  difplay,  yet  inthofedifplays, 
we  are  capable  of  perceiving  the  univerfal  Spirit,  and  of 
holding  correfpondence  with  this  unfeen  Being,  in  ve¬ 
neration,  gratitude,  and  love. 

It  is  thus  that  a  pious  man,  in  his  retired  meditati¬ 
ons,  viewing  natural  objeds  with  a  fpiritual  eye,  com¬ 
munes  with  his  heart  concerning  God.  He  walks 
among  the  various  fcenes  of  nature,  as  within  the  pre¬ 
empts  of  a  great  temple,  in  the  habitual  exercife  of  de¬ 
votion.  To  thofe  difcoveries  of  the  Supreme  Being  in 
his  works,  let  him  apply  the  comment  of  his  word. 
From  the  world  of  nature,  let  him  follow  God  into  the 
world  of  grace.  When  condu&ed  from  the  outer  courts, 
into  this  in  molt  fanduary  of  the  temple,  he  fliall  feel 
himfelf  brought,  flill  more  nigh  to  thefacred  Prefence, 
in  the  great  plan  of  Divine  Wifdom,  for  extirpating 
the  evils  produced  by  fin,  he  fliall  receive  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  many  of  the  hidden  myfleries  of  nature.  He 
fhall  difcover  in  Chriff,  the  Deity  made,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  vifible  to  lenfe.  In  the  beneficent  works  which 
.he  performed,  and  the  gracious  undertaking  which  he 
accompl iflied,  he  fliall  behold  the  brightness  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther's  glory,  and  fhall  difeern  it  to  be  full  of  grace  and 
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truth .  From  the  facred  retreat,  wherein  his  thoughts 
have  been  thus  employed,  he  returns  to  the  world  like 
a  fuperior  being,  fie  carries  into  active  life  thofe  pure 
and  elevating  fentiments,  to  which  the  giddy  crowd 
are  Grangers.  A  certain  odour  of  fanctity  remains  up¬ 
on  his  mind,  which,  for  a  while  at  lead,  will  repel  the 
contagion  of  the  world. 

II.  Commune  with  your  heart,  in  the  feafon  of  re¬ 
tirement,  concerning  the  world.  The  world  is  the  great 
deceiver,,  whofe  fallacious  arts  it  highly  imports  us  to 
deteCt.  But  in  the  midit  of  its  pleafures  and  purfuits,  the 
detection  is  impofhble.  We  tread,  as  within  an  en¬ 
chanted  circle,  where  nothing  appears  as  it  truly  is.  It 
is  only  in  retreat,  that  the  charm  can  be  broken.  Did 
men  employ  that  retreat,  not  in  carrying  on  the  delu- 
lion  which  the  wTorld  has  begun,  not  in  forming  plans 
of  imaginary  blifs,  but  in  fubjeCting  the  happinefs, 
which  the  world  affords,  to  a  ftriCt  difcufiion,  the  fpell 
would  diffolve  ;  and  in  the  room  of  the  unreal  prof- 
pe&s,  which  had  long  amufed  them,  the  nakednefs  of 
the  world  wmuld  appear. 

Prepare  yourfelves,  then,  to  encounter  the  light  of 
truth.  Refolvc  rather  to  bear  the  difappointment  of 
fome  flattering  hopes,  than  to  wander  forever  in  the 
paradife  of  fools.  While  others  meditate  in  fee  ret- on 
the  means  of  attaining  worldly  fuccefs,  let  it  be  your 
employment  to  ferutinize  that  fuccefs  itfelf.  Calculate 
fairly  to  what  it  amounts;  and  whether  you  are  not 
Infers  on  the  whole,  by  your  apparent  gain.  Look  back 
for  this  purpofe  on  your  pad  life.  Trace  it  from  your 
earliefl  youth  :  and  put  the  queffion  to  yourfelves. 
What  have  been  its  happieft  periods?  Were  they  thofe 
of  quiet  and  innocence,  or  thofe  of  ambition  and  in¬ 
trigue  ?  Has  your  real  enjoyment  uniformly  kept  pace 
wdth  what  the  world  calls  profperity  ?  As  you  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  wealth  or  flation,  did  you  proportionally  ad¬ 
vance  in  happinels?  Has  fuccefs,  almoff  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance,  fulfilled  your  expectation  ?  Where  you  reckon- 
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ed  upon  mod  enjoyment,  have  you  not  often  found  lead  ? 
Wherever  guilt  entered  into  your  pleafures,  did  not 
its  fting  long  remain,  after  the  gratification  was  pad? 
Such  quedions  as  thefe,  candidly  anfwered,  would  in  a 
great  meafure  unmafkthe  world,  they  would  expofe  the 
vanity  of  its  pretenfions  ;  and  convince  you,  that  there 
are  other  fprings,  than  thofe  which  the  world  affords, 
to  which  you  mud  apply  for  happinefs. 

vVhile  }rou  commune  with  your  heart  concerning 
what  the  world  now  is,  confjder  alfo  what  it  will  one 
day  appear  to  be.  Anticipate  the  awful  moment  of  your 
bidding  it  an  eternal  farewell.  Think  what  reflexions 
fhall  mod  probably  arife,  when  you  are  quitting  the 
field,  and  looking  back  on  the  fcene  of  adion.  In  what 
light  will  your  doling  eyes  contemplate  thofe  vanities, 
which  now  fhine  fo  bright,  and  thofe  intereds,  which 
now'  fwell  into  fuch  high  importance  ?  What  part  will 
you  then  wifh  to  have  aded  >  What  ihall  then  appear 
momentous,  what  trifling,  in  human  condud?  Let  the 
fober  fentiments,  which  fuch  anticipations  fugged,  tem¬ 
per  now  your  mifplaced  ardour.  Let  the  lad  conclufions 
which  you  fhall  form,  enter  into  the  prefen t  edimate 
which  you  make  of  the  world,  and  of  life. 

Moreover,  in  communing  with  yourfelves  concern- . 
ing  the  world,  contemplate  it  as  fubjed  to  the  divine 
dominion.  The  greater  part  of  men  behold  nothing 
more  than  the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  ,  They  fee  a  , 
great  croud  ever  in  motion— --the  fortunes  of  men  al¬ 
ternately  riling  and  falling — virtue  often  didreffed, 
and  profperity  appearing  to  be  the  purchafe  of  worldly 
vvifdom.  But  this  is  only  the  outfide  of  things.  Behind 
the  curtain  there  is  a  far  greater  fcene,  which  is  be¬ 
held  by  none  but  the  retired,  religious  fpedator. 
Lift  up  that  curtain,  when  you  are  alone  with  God. 
View  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  chridian  :  and  you 
ihall  fee,  that  while  man's  heart  devifeth  his  way ,  it  is 
the  Lord  who  diredieth  his  fteps .  You  fhall  fee,  that 
however  men  appear  to  .move  and  ad  after  their  own  i 
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pleafure,  they  are,  neverthelefs,  retained  in  fecret 
bonds  by  the  Almighty,  and  all  their  operations  ren¬ 
dered  fubfsrvient  to  the  ends  of  his  moral  government. 
Yon  ihall  behold  him  obliging  the  wrath  of  man  to  praife 
him — puniffiing  the  {inner  by  means  of  his  own  ini¬ 
quities— -from  the  trials  of  the  righteous,  bringing 
forth  their  reward — and  to  a  flate  of  feerning  univer- 
fal  confufion,  preparing  the  wifeft  and  molt  equitable 
ilfue.  While  th e  fafhion  of  this  world  is  palling  fait 
away,  you  Ihall  difcern  the  glory  of  another  riling  to 
fucceed  it.  Yon  ihall  behold  all  human  events,  our 
griefs  and  our  joys,  our  love  and  our  hatred,  our 
charadter  and  memory,  abforbed  in  the  ocean  of  eter¬ 
nity — and  no  trace  of  our  prefent  exiftence  left,  ex¬ 
cept  its  being  for  ever  well  with  the  righteous ,  and  ill 
with  the  wicked .  Such  a  view  of  the  world,  frequent¬ 
ly  prefented  to  our  minds,  could  not  fail  to  enforce 
thofe  folemn  conclufions  :  There  is  no  wlfdom  nor  coun - 
fely  againft  the  Lord .  Fear  Cod ,  and  keep  his  command* 
ments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  of  man.  IV hat  is  a  man 
profited \  if  he  Jhall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lofe  his  own 
foul  P  .  >  '  -  '  .  : 

III.  Commune  with  your  heart,  concerning  your- 
felves,  and  your  real  charadler.  To  acquire  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  is  an  attainment  no 
lefs  difficult  than  important.  For  men  are  generally 
unwilling  to  fee  their  own  imperfedtions  :  and  when 
they  are  willing  to  enquire  into  them,  their  felf-l'ove 
impofes  on  their  judgment.  Their  intercourfe  with 
one  another  affifls  the  delulion,  to  which,  of  them- 
felves,  they  are  prone.  For  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
the  world  is  a  commerce  of  flattery  and  falfehood-— 
where  reciprocally  they  deceive  and  are  deceived— - 
where  every  one  appears  under  an  alfumed  form, 
profelfes  efleem  which  he  does  not  feel,  and  bellows 
praife  in  order  to  receive  it.  It  is  only  in  retreat, 
where  thofe  falfe  femblances  difappear,  and  thole  flat¬ 
tering  voices  are  filent,  that  a  man  can  learn  to  think 
foberly  of  himfelf  ]  and  as  he  ought  to  think . 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  three  characters 
which  e^ery  man  fuihinc:  3n/i  ♦ u  r  c  uaracter$ 
different  fJL  ‘  S"‘-and  thek  often  extremely 

Jis  own  •  aH°thfr  :  0ne>  whicl>  he  polieffes  in 
A  .  opinion  ;  another,  which  be  carries  in  the 

eftimation  o,  the  world  ;  and  a  third,  which  he  bears 

n  the  judgment  of  God.  Itisonly  the  laft  which  afcer 
tains  what  he  really  is.  Whether  the  character,  which 
wor  d  forms  of  yon,  be  above  or  below  the  truth 

K  K"P°r£s  y°u  "loch  to  know.  But  it  is  of  eternal 
confequence,  that  the  character,  which  you  poffefs 

>n  your  own  eyes,  be  formed  upon  that  which  you 
bear  in  the  fight  of  God .  In  order  to  try  it  by  this  great 
ftandard,  you  muft  lay  afide,  as  much  as  pofiiblf,  aU 
partiality  to  yourfelves  ;  and  in  the  feafon  of  retire, 
ment,  explore  your  heart  with  fuch  accurate  fcrutiny 
as  may  bring  your  hidden  defers  to  light.  Y’ 

inquire,  tor  this  purpofe,  whether  you  be  not  con. 
fbious,  that  the  fair  opinion,  which  the  world  enter, 
tuns  of  you,  is  founded  on  their  partial  knowledge, 
both  Oi  your  abilities  and  your  virtues?  Would  you  be 

Sig;  rm^!1  y0m;  aaio,ls  ftould  be  publicly  can- 
valfed .  Could  you  bear  to  have  your  thoughts  laid 

'  ,  Are  tl‘ere.  no  Parts  of  your  life,  which  you 
would  be  uneafy  if  an  enemy  could  difcover  ?  In  what 

light,  then,  muft  thefe  appear  to  God  ?  When  you 
have  kept  free  of  vice,  has  your  innocence  proceeded 
from  purity  of  principle,  or  from  worldly  motives? 
Kile  there  no  envy  or  malignity  within  you,  when 
you  compare  your  own  condition  with  that  of  others? 
Have  you  been  as  folicitous  to  regulate  your  hearc,  as 
to  preferve  your  manners  from  reproach?  Profefliinr 
your. elves  to  be  chrirtians,  has  the  fpirit  of  Chrift  ap^ 
peared  in  your  conduit?  Declaring  that  you  hope  for 
immortality,  has  that  hope  lurmounted  undue  attach- 
ments  to  the  prefent  life  ? 

Such  inveftigation  as  this,  ferioufly  purfued,  might 
produce  to  every  man  many  difcoveries  of  himfelf— . 
difcoveries,  not  pleafmg,  perhaps,  to  vanity,  but  fa- 
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ftitary  and  ufefui.  For  he  can  be  only  a  flatterer,  but 
no  true  friend  to  himfelf,  who  aims  not  at  knowing 
his  own  defeats,  as  well  as  virtues.  Byimpohng  on  the 
world,  lie  may  carry  on  fome  plan  of  fancied  profit  : 
but  by  impoting  on  his  heart,  what  can  he  propole  to 
gain  ?  Hefeedcth  of  afhes  :  a  deceived  heart  hath  turn¬ 
ed  him  ajide ,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  Joul ,  nor  fay ,  is 
there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  *  P 

Thus  i  have  fet  before  you,  fome  of  thofe  great 
objects,  winch  ought  to  employ  your  meditation  in  re¬ 
ligious  retirement.  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce 
you  into  a  proper  intercourse  with  your  heart,  con¬ 
cerning  God,  the  world,  and  your  own  character.  Let 
this  intercourse  terminate  in  fixing  the  principles  of 
your  future  conduct.  Let  it  ferve  to  introduce  con- 
fiitency  into  your  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  w  avering 
and  disjointed,  than  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  are 
wholly  men  of  the  world,  and  have  never  been  inu¬ 
red  to  commune  with  themfelves.  Difhpation  is  a 
more  frequent  caufe  of  their  ruin,  than  determined 
impiety.  It  is  not  fo  much  becaufe  they  have  adopted 
bad  principles,  as  becaule  they  have  never  attended  to 
principles  of  any  kind,  that  their  lives  are  fo  full  of  in¬ 
coherence  and  diforder-— You  hover  on  the  borders  of 
fin  and  duty.  One  day,  you  read  the  fcriptures,  you 
hear  religious  difcourfes,  and  form  good  refolutions. 
Next  day,  you  plunge  into  the  world,  and  forget  the 
ferious  impreffion,  as  if  it  had  never  been  made.  The 
impreflion  is  again  renewed,  and  again  effaced  :  and 
in  this  circle  your  life  revolves.  Is  fuch  condudf  wor¬ 
thy  of  creatures  endowed  with  intelligent  powers  ? 
Shall  the  clofe  of  life  overtake  you,  before  you  have 
determined  how  to  live  ?  Shall  the  day  never  come, 
that  is  to  find  you  fleady  in  your  views,  decided  in 
your  plans,  and  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  adlion,  w  hich 
your  mind  approves? — If  you  wifli  that  day  ever  to 
arrive,  retirement  and  meditation  muff  firff  bring  you 
*  I  fa.  xliv.  20. 
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home  to  yourfelves,  from  the  diffipation  in  which  yoi 
are  now  icattered  ;  mull  teach  you  to  fix  fuch  aims 
an<i  to  lay  clown  fuch  rules  of  conduct,  as  are  fuitablc 
to  rational  and  immortal  beings.  1  hen  will  your  cha¬ 
racter  become  uniform  and  refpeftable.  Then  yoi 
may  hope  that  your  life  will  proceed  in  fuch  a  train  a! 
fhall  prepare  you,  when  it  is  finifhed,  for  joining  the 
fociety  of  more  exalted  fpirits.  ° 

SERMON  X. 

On  Devotion. 

Acts,  X.  2. 

Cornelius - A  devout  man - - 

\ 

y 

THAT  religion  is  eifential  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
can  be  proved  by  the  molt  convincing  argu¬ 
ments.  But  thefe,  how  demonflrative  io ever,  are 
inefficient  to  fupport  its  authority  over  human  con- 
daft.  For  arguments  may  convince  the  underltanding, 
when  they  cannot  conquer  the  paffions.  Irrefiit- 
ible  they  feem  in  the  calm  hours  of  retreat : 
but,  in  the  feafon  of  action,  they  often  vanilh  into 
fmoke.  There  are  other  and  more  powerful  fprings, 
which  influence  the  great  movements  of  the  human 
frame.  In  order  to  operate  with  fuccefs  on  the  adtive 
powers,  the  heart  mult  be  gained.  Sentiment  and  af¬ 
fection  muft  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  reafon.  It  is  not 
enough  that  men  believe  religion  to  be  a  wife  and  ra¬ 
tional  rule  of  conduct,  unlefs  they  reliffi  it  as  agreea- 
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ble,  and  find  it  to  carry  its  own  reward.  Happy  is  the 
man,  who,  in  the  conflict  of  defire  between  God  and 
the  world,  can  oppofe,  not  only  argument  to  argu¬ 
ment,  but  pleafure  to  pleafure  ;  who,  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  allurements  of  lenfe  can  oppofe  the  internal  joys 
of  devotion  ;  and  to  the  uncertain  promifes  of  a  flat¬ 
tering  world,  the  certain  experience  of  that  peace  of 
God  which  pajfeth  underfunding ,  keeping  his  mind  and 
heart.  Such  is  the  temper  and  Ipirit  of  a  devout  man --- 
fuch  was  the  character  of  Cornelius,  that  good  centu¬ 
rion,  whofe  prayers  and  alms  are  faid  to  have  come  up 
in  memorial  before  God.  Of  this  character  I  intend, 
through  divine  afliffance,  to  difcourfe  ;  and  fliall  en¬ 
deavour,  I.  To  explain  the  nature  of  devotion  ;  II. 
Tojudify,  and  recommend  it  ;  and  III.  To  rectify 
fome  midakes  concerning  it. 

I.  Devotion  is  the  lively  exercife  of  thofe  affections, 
which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  comprehends 
feveral  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  all  terminate  on 
the  fame  great  objeCt.  The  chief  of  them  are,  venera¬ 
tion,  gratitude,  defire  and  refignation. 

It  implies,  fird,  profound  veneration  of  God.  By 
veneration,  I  underffand  an  affection  compounded  of 
awe  and  love — the  affeftion  which,  of  all  others,  it 
bell  becomes  creatures  to  bear  towards  their  infinite¬ 
ly  perfect  Creator.  Awe  is  the  firft  fentiment  thatrifes 
in  the  foul,  at  the  view'  of  his  greatnefs.  But,  in  the 
heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  folemn  and  elevating, 
not  a  d ejecting  emotion  ;  for  he  glows,  rather  than 
trembles,  in  the  divine  prefence.  It  is  not  the  fuper- 
ftitious  dread  of  unknown  power,  but  the  homage 
yielded  by  the  heart  to  him  who  is,  at  once,  the  p  rear¬ 
ed  and  the  bed  of  Beings.  Omnipotence,  viewed  alone 
would  be  a  formidable  obje<t.  But,  confidered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  moral  perfections  of  the  divine  na- 
tuie,  it  ferves  to  heighten  devotion.  Goodnefs  adeCts 
the  heart  with  double  energy,  when  redding  in  One 
fo  exalted.  The  goodnefs,  which  we  adore  °in  him 
Vol.  I.  M  ? 
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is  not  like  that  which  is  common  among  men,  a  weak, 
mutable,  undifcerning  fondnefs,  ill  qualified  to  be  the 
ground  of  allured  trult.  It  is  the  goodnefs  of  a  perfeci 
Governor,  ailing  upon  a  regular  extenfive  plan— -a 
Heady  principle  of  benevolence,  conduced  by  wifdom  ; 
which,  fubjelt  to  no  variablenefs  or  Jhadow  of  turnings 
free  from  all  partiality  and  caprice,  incapable  of  being 
either  foothed  by  flattery,  or  ruffled  by  refentment, 
refembles,  in  its  calm  and  equal  luftre,  the  eternal 
ferenity  of  the  higheft  heavens.  Tky  mercy ,  0  Lord! 
is  hi  the  heavens ,  and  thy  faithfulnefs  reacketh  unto  the 
clouds.  Thy  right eoufnefs  is  like  the  great  mountains ,  and 
thy  judgments  are  a  great  depth. 

Such  are  the  conceptions  of  the  great^God,  which  fill 
with  veneration  the  heart  of  a  devout  man.  His  vene¬ 
ration  is  not  confined  to  acts  of  immediate  worfhip.  It 
is  the  habitual  temper  of  his  foul.  Not  only  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer  or  praife,  but  in  the  lilence  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  even  amidft  the  occupations  of  the  world, 
the  Divine  Being  dwells  upon  his  thoughts.  No 
place,  and  no  object,  appear  to  him  void  of  God.  On 
the  works  of  nature  he  views  the  impreffion  of  his 
hand  ;  and  in  the  actions  of  men,  he  traces  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  his  Providence.  Whatever  he  beholds  on 
earth,  that  is  beautiful  or  fair,  that  is  great  or  good, 
he  refers  to  God,  as  to  the  fupreme  origin  of  ail  the 
excellence  which  is  flattered  throughout  his  works. 
From  thole  effects  he  rifes  to  the  fir  ft  caufe.  Front 
thofe  ftreatns,  he  afcends  to  the  fountain  whence  they 
flow.  By  thofe  rays,  he  is  led  to  that  eternal  fource  of 
light  in  which  they  centre. 

Devotion  implies,  fecondly,  fincere  gratitude  to 
God,  for  all  his  benefits.  This  is  a  warmer  emotion 
than  Ample  veneration.  Veneration  looks  up  to  the 
Deity,  as  he  is  in  himfelf ;  gratitude  regards  what  he 
is  towards  us.  When  a  devout  man  furveys  this  raft 
univerfe,  where  beauty  and  goodnefs  are  every  where 
predominant — when  he  reflects  on  thofe  r.umbcrlefs 
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multitudes  of  creatures  who,  in  their  different  Rations, 
enjoy  the  blefiings  of  exigence;  and  when  at  the  fame 
time  he  looks  up  to  an  Universal  Father,  who  hath 
thus  filed  creation  with  life  and  happinefs,  his  heart 
glows  within  him.  He  adores  that  dilintereded  good- 
nefs,  which  prompted  the  Almighty  to  raife  up  fo 
many  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  not  that  he  might 
receive,  but  that  he  might  give  and  impart ;  that  lie 
might  pour  forth  himfelf,  and  communicate  to  the 
fpirits  which  he  formed,  fome  emanations  ol  his  feli¬ 
city. 

The  goodnefs  of  this  Supreme  Benefactor  he  grate¬ 
fully  contemplates,  as  difplayedin  his  own  {fate.  He  re¬ 
views  the  events  of  his  life  ;  and,  in  every  comfort 
which  has  fweetened  it,  he  difcerns  the  divine  hand. 
Does  he  remember  with  affeftion,  the  parents  under 
whofe  care  he  grew  up,  and  the  companions  with 
whom  he  palled  his  youthful  life  ?  Is  he  now  happy, 
in  his  family  rifing  around  him — in  the  fpoufe  who 
loves  him — or  in  the  children  who  give  him  comfort 
and  joy  ?  Into  every  tender  remembrance  of  the  pad, 
and  every  pleafing  enjoyment  of  the  prefent,  devo¬ 
tion  enters;  for  in  all  thofe  beloved  objects,  it  recog¬ 
nizes  God.  The  communication  of  love  from  heart  to 
heart,  is  an  effufion  of  his  goodnefs.  From  hisinfpira- 
tion,  defcends  all  the  friendship  which  ever  glowed  on 
earth  ;  and  therefore,  to  him  it  judly  returns  in  gra¬ 
titude,  and  terminates  on  him. 

But  this  life,  with  all  its  interefts,  is  but  a  fmall 
part  of  human  exigence.  A  devout  man  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  immortality,  and  difcovers  (till  higher  fubjects 
of  gratitude.  He  views  himfelf  as  a  guilty  creature, 
whom  divine  benignity  has  received  into  grace — whofe 
forfeited  hopes  it  has  reltored — and  to  whom  it  has 
opened  the  mod  glorious  profpects  of  future  felicity. 
Such  generofity,  Ihown  to  the  fallen  and  miferable, 
is  yet  more  alfe&ing  to  the  heart,  than  favours  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  innocent.  He  contemplates,  with  ado- 
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nilhmeiit,  the  labours  of  the  Son  of  God ,  in  accom- 
pi i (  ling  redemption  for  men  ;  and  his  foul  overflows 
with  thankfulnels  to  him,  -who  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
jrorn  our  J ms  in  his  own  blood.  What  shall  1  raider  to  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?  Blefs  the  Lord,  0  my  foul! 
em  nu  that  is  within  me,  blefs  his  holy  name ;  who  for - 
gmeta  all  thine  iniquities,  and  healeth  all  thy  difeafes; 
w.n  redeemeth  thy  life  from  dfirudiion,  and  crowneth  thee 
with  loving  kindnefs ,  and  with  tender  mercies. 

Devotion  implies,  thirdly,  the  defire  of  the  foul  af- 
ter  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  its  thief  good, 
and  final  reft.  i  o  inferior  enjoyments  the  devout 
man  allots  inferior  and  fecondary  attachment.  He 
diiclaims  not  every  earthly  aftedlion.  He  pretends  not 
to  renounce  all  pleafure  in  the  comforts  of  his  prefent 
ftate.  Such  an  unnatural  renunciation  humanity  for¬ 
bids,  and  religion  cannot  require,  but  from  thefe  he 
expefts  not  his  fupreme  blifs.  He  difeerns  the  vanity 
which  belongs  to  them  all  :  and  beyond  the  circle  of 
tamable  objects  which  furround  him,  he  afpires  after 
home  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity,  which  fhall 
not  be  f  object  to  change  or  decay.  But  where  is  this 
complete  and  permanent  good  to  be  found  ?  Ambi¬ 
tion  pur  lues  it  in  courts  and  palaces;  and  returns 
from  the  purfuit,  loaded  with  borrows.  Pleafure  feeks 
it  among  fenfual  joys  ;  and  retires  with  the  confefhon 
of  difappointment.  The  deep  faith ,  it  is  not  in  me  ; 
and  the  Jea  faith ,  it  is  not  with  me .  It  cannot  be  gotten 
for  gold  ;  neither  fall  fiver  be  weighed  for  the  price 
thereof Its  place  is  not  in  the  land  of  the  living.  True 
happinefs  dwells  with  God;  and  from  the  light  of  his 
countenance ,  it  beams  upon  the  devout  man.  His  voice 
is,  Whom  have  1  in  heaven  but  thee  P  and  thej-e  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  defre  befide  thee .  After  exploring 
heaven  and  earth  for  happinefs,  they  feem  to  him  a 
mighty  void,  a  wildernefs  offhadows,  where  all  would 
be  empty  and  unfubftaniial  without  God.  But  in  his 
favour  and  love,  he  finds  what  fupplies  every  defect 
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of  temporal  objects  ;  and  affures  tranquillity  to  Ins 
heart,  amidft  all  the  changes  of  his  exigence.  Thou* 
Jhalt  guide  rue  'With  thy  counfel ;  and  thou  /halt  receive 
me  to  thy  glory .  My  flefh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  hut 
Cod  is  the  Jtrength  of  my  heart ,  and  my  portion  for  ever . . 

From  thefe  lentiments  and  affections,  Devotion  ad¬ 
vances,  fourthly,  to  an  entire  refignation  of  the  foul  to 
God.  It  is  the  confummation  of  truft  and  hope.  It 
banilhes  anxious  cares,  and  murmuring  thoughts.  It 
reconciles  us  to  every  appointment  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  ;,and  refolves  every  wifh  into  the  delire  of  pleaf - 
ing  him,  whom  our  hearts  adore.  Its  genuine  breath¬ 
ings  are  to  this  effect  :  tc  Conduct  me,  O  God  !  in 
u  what  path  foever  feemeth  good  to  thee.  In  no- 
u  thing  fliall  I  ever  arraign  thy  facred  will.  Doll 
“  thou  require  me  to  part  with  any  wordly  advantages, 
u  for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  a  good  confcience  ?  I 
“  give  them  up*  Doft  thou  command  me  to  relin- 
“  quifh  rny  friends,  or  my  country  ?  At  thy  call  I 
a  cheerfully  leave  them.  Doft  thou  fummon  me  away 
t£  from  this  world?  Lo  !  I  am  ready  to  depart. 
6:  Thou  haft  made,  thou  haft  redeemed  me,  and  I 
a  am  thine.  Myfelf,  and  all  that  belongs  tome,  I 
cc  furrender  to  thy  difpofal..  Let  the  men  of  the 
((  world  have  their  portion  in  this  life.  Be  it  mine,  to 
u  behold  thy  face  in  right eoufnefs  ;  and  when  1  awake,  to 
u  be  fatisfied  with  thy  likenefs 

This  furely,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  a£ls  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  when  thus,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
io  wed  the  expreflion,  it  unites  itfelf  with  God.  Nor 
can  any  devotion  be  genuine,  which  infpires  notfenti- 
ments  of  this  nature.  For  devotion  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  tranfient  glow  of  affection,  occafioned  by 
fome  cafual  imprefhons  of  divine  goodnefs,  which  are 
buffered  to  remain  unconnected  with  the  conduct  of 
life.  It  is  a  powerful  principle,  which  penetrates  the 
foul :  which  purifies  the  affedlions  from  debating  at¬ 
tachments  ‘  and,  by  a  fixed  and  fleady  regard  to  God, 
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fubdues  every  finful  paffion,  and  forms  the  inclinations 
to  piety  and  virtue. 

Such  in  general  are  the  difpofitions  that  conftitute 
devotion.  It  is  the  union  of  veneration,  gratitude,  de- 
fne  and  refignation.  It  exprefles,  not  fo  much  the 
performance  of  any  particular  duty,  as  the  Ipirit  which 
mull  animate  all  religious  duties.  It  Hands  oppofed, 
not  merely  to  downright  vice  ;  but  to  a  heart  which 
is  cold,  and  infenfible  to  lacred  things ;  which,  from  com- 
pulfion,  perhaps,  andafenfe  of  intereft,  preferves  fome 
regard  to  the  divine  commands,  but  obeys  them  with¬ 
out  ardour,  love,  or  joy.  I  proceed, 

II.  To  recommend  this  devout  fpirit  to  your  imita¬ 
tion.  I  begin  with  obferving,  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
conference  to  guard  again#  extremes  of  every  kind 
in  religion.  We  mu#  beware,  left,  by  feeking  to  a- 
void  one  rock,  we  fplitupon  another.  It  has  been 
long  the  fubjebt  of  remark,  that  fuperftition  and  en- 
thufiafm  are  two  capital  fources  of  delufion  ;  fuperfti- 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  attaching  men,  with  immoderate 
zeal,  to  the  ritual  and  external  part  of  religion  ;  and  en- 
thufiafm,  on  the  other,  direcling  their  whole  attention  to 
internal  emotions,  and  myftical  communications  with 
the  fpiritual  world ;  while  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  has  paid  fufficient  regard  to  the  great  moral 
duties  of  the  chriflian  life.  But  running  with  intem¬ 
perate  eagernefs  from  thefe  two  great  abufes  of  reli¬ 
gion,  men  have  neglebted  to  obferve,  that  there  are 
extremes  oppofite  to  each  of  them,  into  which  they 
are  in  hazard  of  precipitating  themfelves.  Thus  the 
horror  of  fuperftition  has  fometimes  reached  fo  far  as 
to  produce  contempt  for  all  external  inftitutions  ;  as  if 
it  were  poilible  for  religion  to  fubfiH  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  forms  of  worlhip,  or  public  acknowledgment  of 
God.  It  has  alfo  happened,  that  fome,  who  in  the 
main  are  well  affebted  to  the  caufe  of  goodnefs,  ob-. 
ferving  that  perfons  of  a  devout  turn  have  at  times 
been  carried,  by  warm  affebtions,  into  unjuftifiablc 
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exceffes,  have  thence  haftily  concluded,  that  all  devo¬ 
tion  was  akin  to  enthufiafm  ;  and,  feparating  religion 
totally  from  the  heart  and  affedions,  have  reduced  it 
to  a  frigid  obfervance  of  what  they  call  the  rules  of 
virtue.  This  is  the  extreme  which  I  purpole  at  pre-, 
fent  to  combat,  by  fhowing  yon,  firft,  that  true 
devotion  is  rational,  and  well-founded  ;  next,  that 
it  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to  every  other  part 
of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and,  laftly,  that  it  is  molt  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  happinels. 

In  the  firft  place,  true  devotion  is  rational,  and  well 
founded.  It  takes  its  rife  from  affedions,  which  arc 
effential  to  the  human  frame.  We  are  formed  by  na¬ 
ture,  to  admire  what  is  great,  and  to  love  what  is 
amiable.  Even  inanimate  objeds  have  power  to  ex¬ 
cite  thofe  emotions.  The  magnificent  profpeds  of 
the  natural  world,  fill  the  mind  with  reverential  awe. 
Its  beautiful  feenes  create  delight.  When  we  furvey 
the  adions  and  behaviour  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the 
affedions  glow  with  greater  ardour  ;  and,  if  to  be  un¬ 
moved,  in  the  former  cafe,  argues  a  defed  of  fenfibi- 
lity  in  our  powers,  it  difcovers,  in  the  latter,  an 
odious  hardnefs  and  depravity  in  the  heart.  The  ten- 
dernefs  of  an  affedionate  parent,  the  generofity  of  a  for¬ 
giving  enemy,  the  public  fpirit  of  a  patriot  or  a  hero, 
often  fill  the  eyes  with  tears,  and  fwell  the  bread  with 
emotions  too  big  for  utterance.  The  objed  of  thofe 
affedions  is  frequently  railed  above  us,  in  condition  and 
rank.  Let  us  fuppole  him  railed  alio  above  us,  in 
nature.  Let  us  imagine,  that  an  angel,  or  any  being 
of  fuperior  order,  had  condefcended  to  be  our  friend, 
our  guide,  and  patron  ;  no  perfon,  fure,  would  hold 
the  exaltation  of  his  benefador’s  charader,  to  be  an 
argument  why  he  fhould  love  and  revere  him  lefs. — 
Strange  !  that  the  attachment  and  veneration,  the 
warmth  and  overflowing  of  heart,  which  excellence  and 
goodnefs  on  every  other  occafion  command,  Ihould  be¬ 
gin  to  be  accounted  irrational,  as  loon  as  the  Supreme 
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Being  becomes  their  objed.  For  what  reafon  muft 
human  fenlibility  be  extind  towards  him  alone  ?  Are  all. 
benefits  entitled  to  gratitude,  except  the  highefl  and 
the  bed:  ?  Shall  goodnefs  ceafe  to  be  amiable,  only  be- 
caufe  it  is  perfed? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  an  unknown  and  invi- 
fible  being  is  not  qualified  to  raife  affedion  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  Wrapt  up  in  the  myfterious  obfcurity  of 
his  nature,  he  efcapes  our  fearch,  and  affords  no  de¬ 
terminate  objed  to  our  love  or  defire.  We  go  forward,, 
hut  he  is  not  tbe?~e  ;  and  backward,  hut  we  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  him  ;  on  the  left  hand,  where  he  worketh,  hut  we 
cannot  behold  him  :  He  hideth  himfelf  on  the  right  hand, 
that  we  cannot  fee  him  Notwithstanding  this  obfcuri¬ 
ty.  is  there  any  being  in  the  univerfe  more  real  and 
certain,  than  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  Sup¬ 
porter  of  all  exigence  ?  Is  he,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move,  too  diflant  from  us  to  excite  devotion  ?  His  form 
and  elfence,  indeed,  we  cannot  fee  ;  but  to  be  unfeen, 
and  imperfedly  known,  in  many  other  inflances,  pre¬ 
cludes  neither  gratitude  nor  love.  It  is  not  the  fight,  fo 
much  as  the  ftrong  conception,  or  deep  impreffion,  of 
an  objed,  which  arfeds  the  paflions.  We  glow  with, 
admiration  of  perfonages,  who  have  lived  in  a  diflant 
age.  Whole  nations  have  been  tranfported  with  zeal 
and  affedion,  for  the  generous  hero,  or  public  deliver¬ 
er,  whom  they  knew  only  by  fame.  Nay,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  dired  objed  of  our  love,  is,  in  every, 
cafe,  invifible.  For  that  on  wich  affedion  is  placed,, 
is  the  mind,  the  foul,  the  internal  charader  of  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures;  which,  furely,  is  no  lefs  concealed, 
than  the  Divine  Nature  itfelf  is,  from  the  view  of 
fenfe.  From  adions,  we  can  only  infer  the  difpofi* 
tions  of  men  ;  from  what  we  fee  of  their  behaviour, 
we  colled  what  is  invifible  :  but  the  conjedure  which 
we  form,  is,  at  befl,  impeded ;  and  when  their  adions 

Job,  xxxiii.  8,  9,. 
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excite  our  love,  much  of  their  heart  remains  ftill  un¬ 
known.  I  afk,  then,  in  what  refped  God  is  lefs 
qualified  than  any  other  being,  to  be  an  objed  of  af- 
fedion  ?  Convinced  that  he  exifts  ;  beholding  his 
goodnefs  fpread  abroad  in  his  werks,  exerted  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  difplayed  in  lome  meafure 
to  fenfe,  in  the  adions  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chrift ;  are 
we  not  furnifhed  with  every  elfential  requjfite  whicli 
the  heart  demands,  in  order  to  indulge  the  inoft 
warm,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  inoft  rational  emo¬ 
tions  ? 

If  thefe  confiderationsjuftify  the  reafonablenefsof  de¬ 
votion,  as  exprefled  in  veneration,  love  and  gratitude, 
the  fame  train  of  thought  will  equally  juftify  it  when 
appearing  in  the  forms  of  defire,  delight,  or  refigna- 
tion.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  the  confequence  of  the 
former.  For  we  cannot  but  defire  fome  communica¬ 
tion  with  what  we  love  ;  and  will  naturally  relign  our- 
felves  to  one,  on  whom  we  have  placed  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  ofaffedion.  The  afpiratlons  of  a  devout  man 
after  the  favour  of  God,  are  the  effeds  of  that  earned 
wiih  for  happinefs,  which  glows  in  every  bread.  All  men 
have  fome  what  that  may  be  called  the  objed  of  their  de¬ 
votion  ;  reputation,  pleafure,  learning,  riches,  or  what¬ 
ever  apparent  good  has  ftrongly  attached  their  heart. 
This  becomes  the  centre  of  attradion,  which  draws 
them  towards  it  ;  which  quickens  and  regulates  all 
their  motions.  While  the  men  of  the  world  are  thus  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  objeds  which  they  feverally  worfhip, 
fhall  he  only,  who  direds  all  his  devotion  towards 
the  Supreme  Being,  be  excluded  from  a  place  in  the 
fyftem  of  rational  condud  ?  or  be  cenfured  for  having 
pafiions,  whofe  fenfihility  correfponds  to  the  great 
caufe  which  moves  them  ?— -Having  vindicated  the 
reafonablenefsof  devotion,  I  come, 
e  the  lecond  place,  to  fhow  its  importance,  and  the 
high  place  which  it  polfefles  in  the  fyftem  of  religion,  I 
addrefs  myfelf  now  to  thofe,  who,  though  they  rejed 
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not  devotion  as  irrational,  yet  confider  it  is  an  unne- 
ceffary  refinement  •  an  attainment  which  may  be  fafely 
left  to  reclufe  and  fequefiered  perfons,  who  aim  at  un- 
coinmon  fanclity .  "T  he  iohd  and  material  duties  of  a  good 
lhe,  they  hold  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  independent 
of  cievout  affection;  and  think  them  fufficiently  fup- 
ported,  by  their  necefiary  connexion  with  our  intereff, 
both  in  this  and  in  a  future  world.  They  infift  much  upon 
religion  being  a  calm,  a  fober,  and  rational  principle  of 
conduct.  I  admit  that  it  is  very  laudable  to  have  a  rati¬ 
onal  religion.  But  I  muff  admonifh  you,  that  it  is  both 
reproachful  and  criminal,  to  have  an  infenfible  heart. 
If  we  reduce  religion  into  fo  cool  aftate,  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  love,  affedlion,  and  defire,  we  fhall  leave  it  in  pof- 
feffion  of  fmall  influence  over  human  life.  Look  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  obferve  how  few  act  upon  delibe¬ 
rate  and  rational  views  of  their  true  intereft.  The  bulk 
of  mankind  are  impelled  by  their  feelings.  They  are 
attracted  by  appearances  of  good.  Tafte  and  inclination 
rule  their  conduct.  To  diredt  their  inclination  and  tafte 
towards  the  highefi  objedts — to  form  a  relifli  within 
them,  for  virtuous  and  fpiritual  enjoyment — to  intro¬ 
duce  religion  into  the  heart,  is  the  province  of  devotion  ; 
and  hence  arifes  its  importance  to  the  interefts  of 
goodnefs. 

Agreeably  to  this  dodlrine,  the  great  Author  of  cur 
religion,  who  well  knew  what  was  Inman ,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  whole  fyflem  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
heart.  The  change,  which  was  to  be  accomplifhed  on 
his  followers,  he  did  not  purpofe  to  effedl,  merely  by 
regulating  their  external  condudl ;  but  by  forming  with¬ 
in  them  a  new  nature— by  taking  away  the  heart  of  ftone , 
and  giving  them  a  heart  of  flesh,  that  is,  a  heart  relenting 
and  tender,  yielding  to  the  divine  impulfe,  and  readily 
fufceptible  of  devout  impreffions.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  mind,  and  foul,  and 
flrength  :  this  is  the  firf  and  great  commandment.  My 
/on,  give  me  thy  heart ,  is  the  call  of  God  to  each  of  us  ; 
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and,  indeed,  if  the  heart  be  with-held,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  what  other  offering  we  can  prefent,  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  him. 

Of  what  nature  muft  that  man’s  religion  be,  who 
profeffes  to  worfhip  God,  and  to  believe  in  Chrift — and 
yet  raifes  his  thoughts  towards  God,  and  his  Saviour, 
without  any  warmth  of  gratitude  or  love  ?  I  fpeak  not 
of  thofe  occaflonal  decays  of  pious  affedlion,  to  which  the 
befl  are  fubjedt,  but  of  a  total  infenlibility  to  this  part  of 
religion.  Surely  let  the  outward  behaviour  be  ever  fo 
irreproachable,  there  muff  be  fome  elfential  defedl  in  a 
heart,  which  remains  always  unmoved  at  the  view  of 
infinite  goodnefs.  The  affections  cannot,  in  this  cafe,  be 
deemed  to  flow  in  their  natural  channel.  Some  conceal¬ 
ed  malignity  muff  have  tainted  the  inward  frame.  This 
is  not  the  man  whom  you  would  choole  for  your  bofom 
friend  ;  or  whole  heart  you  could  expedt  to  anfwer, 
with  reciprocal  warmth,  to  yours.  His  virtue,  if  it  de- 
ferves  that  name,  is  not  of  the  moft  amiable  lbrt ;  and 
may,  with  reafon,  receive  the  appellation  (often  injudi- 
cioufly  bellowed)  of  cold  and  dry  morality.  Such  a  per- 
fon  mull,  as  yet,  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

_  As  devotion  is  thus  elfential  to  religion  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  fo  it  enters  into  the  proper  dilcharge  of  all  its 
duties.  It  diffufesan  aufpicious  influence  over  the  whole 
of  virtue.  The  prevailing  temper  of  the  mind  is  form¬ 
ed  by  its  moll  frequent  employments.  Intercourfe  with 
fup  re  me  perfection  cannot,  therefore,  but  ennoble 
and  improve  it.  d.  he  pure  love  of  God  natural¬ 
ly  connedls  itfelf  with  the  love  of  man.  Hence,  de¬ 
votion  has  been  often  found  a  powerful  inftrument  in 
humanizing  the  manners  of  men,  and  taming  their  un¬ 
ruly  paflions.  It  fmooths  what  is  rough,  and  foftens 
what  is  fierce,  in  our  nature.  It  is  the  great  purifier  of 
the  aftedlions.  It  infpires  contempt  of  the  low  gratifica¬ 
tions  belonging  to  animal  life.  It  promotes  an  humble 
and  cheerful  contentment  with  our  lot;  and  fubdues 
that  eager  defire  of  riches  and  cf  power,  which  has 
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filled  this  unhappy  world  with  crimes  and  nailery.  Fi 
nally,  it  bellows  that  enlargement  of  heart  in  the  fer 
vice  of  God,  which  is  the  great  principle,  both  of  per 
feverance,  and  of  progrefs  in  virtue.  He  who,  unac 
quainted  with  devout  affections,  fets  himfelf  to  keep  thi 
divine  commandments,  will  advance  in  obedience  witl 
a  flow  and  languid  pace ;  like  one,  who,  carrving  ; 
heavy  burden,  toils  to  mount  the  hill.  But  he/whof< 
heart  devotion  has  warmed,  will  proceed  on  his  way 
cheerful  and  rejoicing.  The  one  performs  his  duty,  on!) 
becaufe  it  is  commanded  ;  the  other,  becaufe  he  fove« 
it.  The  one  is  inclined  to  do  no  more  than  neceffity 
requires;  the  other  feeks  to  excel.  The  one  looks  for 
his  reward  in  fomewhat  befides  religion;  the  other 
finds  it  in  religion  itfelf :  It  is  his  meat  and  drink ,  tc 
do  the  will  of  that  heavenly  Father ,  whom  he  loves  and 
adores.  Which  of  thefe  two  are  likely  to  make  the 
greatefl  improvement  in  goodnefs,  is  eafily  difcerned. 
Let  us  now  confider. 

In  the  third  place,  the  influence  of  devotion  on  the 
happineis  of  life.  Whatever  promotes  and  flrengthens 
virtue,  whatever  calms  and  regulates  the  temper,  is 
a  fource  of  happinefs.  Devotion,  as  I  ’have  juft  now 
fhown,  produces  thofe  effedls  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  infpires  compofure  of  fpirit,  mildnefs,  and  benignity ; 
weakens  the  painful,  and  cherifhes  the  pleafing  emoti¬ 
ons  ;  and,  by  thefe  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious 
man  in  a  fmooth  and  placid  tenor. 

Befides  exertino-  this  habitual  influence  on  the  mind, 
devotion  opens  a  field  of  enjoyments,  to  which  the  vi¬ 
cious  are  entire  ftrangers — enjoyments  the  more  valua¬ 
ble,  as  they  peculiarly  belong  to  retirement  when  the 
world  leaves  us,  and  to  adverfity,  when  it  becomes  our 
foe.  Thefe  are  the  two  fealons,  for  which  every  wife 
man  would  moll  wiili  to  provide  fome  hidden  ftore  of 
comfort.  For  let  him  be  placed  in  the  moft  favourable 
fltuation  which  the  human  ftate  admits,  the  world  can 
neither  always  amufe  him,  nor  always  fhield  him  from 
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(lift refs.  There  will  be  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  deje&ion,  in  his  life.  If  lie  be  a  ltranger  to  God, 
and  to  devotion,  how  dreary  will  the  gloom  of  folitude 
often  prove  !  with  what  opprefiive  weight  will  ficknefs, 
difappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  his  {’pints'!  But, 
for  thole  penlive  periods,  the  pious  man  has  a  relief 
prepared.  From  the  tirefome  repetition  of  the  common 
vanities  of  life,  or  from  the  painful  corrolion  <of  its 
cares  and  lbrrows,  devotion  tranlports  him  into  a  new 
region;  and  furrounds  him  there  with  fuch  obje£te,  as 
are  the  mod  fitted  to  cheer  the  dejeffion,  to  calm  the 
tumults,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  heart.  If  the  world 
has  been  empty  and  delufive,  it  gladdens  him  with  the 
profpe&ofahigher  and  better  order  of  things,  about  to 
arife.  If  men  have  been  ungrateful  and  bafe,it  difplaysbe- 
fore  him  the  faithfulnefs  of  that  Supreme  Being,  who, 
though  every  other  friend  fail,  will  never  forfake  him. 
Confult  your  experience,  and  you  will  find,  that  the 
two  greateft  fources  of  inward  joy,  are,  the  exercife  of 
love,  dire&ed  towards  a  deferving  object,  and  the  ex- 
ercifeof  hope  terminating  on  fome  high  and  allured  hap- 
pinefs.  Both  thefeare  fupplied  by  devotion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  if,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  it  fill  the  hearts  of  good  men  with  a  Satisfaction 
not  to  be  exprefied. 

The  refined  pleafures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many 
refpects,  Superior  to  the  coarie  gratifications  of  fenfe. 
They  are  pleafures  which  belong  to  the  higheft  pow¬ 
ers,  and  belt  afrections  of  the  foul ;  whereas  the  gra¬ 
tifications  of  fenfe  refide  in  the  loweft  region  of  our 
nature.  To  the  one,  the  foul  ftoops  below  its  native 
dignity.  The  other  raifes  it  above  it  Self.  The  one  leave 
always  a  comfortlefs,  often  a  mortifying,  remem¬ 
brance  behind  them.  The  other  are  reviewed  with  ap- 
plaufe  and  delight.  The  pleafures  of  fenfe  refernble  a 
foaming  torrent,  which,  after  a  disorderly  courfe 
ipeedily  runs  out,  and  leaves  an  empty  and  offenlive 

channel.  But  the  pleafures  of  devotion  refernble  the 

Vol,  I.  ]\f 
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equable  current  of  a  pure  river,  which  enlivens  the 
fields  through  which  it  paffes,  and  diffules  verdure  and 
fertility  along  its  banks.  To  thee,  O  Devotion  !  we 
owe  the  higheft  improvement  of  our  nature,  and  much 
of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thou  art  the  fupport  of 
our  virtue,  and  the  reft  of  our  fouls,  in  this  turbulent 
world.  Thou  compofeft  the  thoughts.  Thou  calmeft 
the  pail  ions.  Thou  exalteft  the  heart.  Thy  communi¬ 
cations,  and  thine  only,  are  imparted  to  the  low,  no 
lefs  than  to  the  high-— to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich.  In  thy  prefence,  worldly  diftindlions  ceafe ;  and 
under  thy  influence,  worldly  forrows  are  forgotten. 
Thou  art  the  balm  of  the  wounded  mind.  Thy  fan&u- 
ary  is  ever  open  to  the  miferable  ;  inacceftible  only  to 
the  unrighteous  and  impure.  Thou  beginneft,  on 
earth,  the  temper  of  heaven.  In  thee,  the  hofts  of  an¬ 
gels  and  bleiTed  fpirits  eternally  rejoice.  It  now  re¬ 
mains, 

III.  To  endeavour  to  correft  fome  errors,  into 
which  men  are  apt  to  fall  concerning  devotion.  For  it 
is  but  too  obvious,  that  errors  are  often  committed  in 
this  part  of  religion.  Thefe  frequently  disfigure  its  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  world,  and  fubjeci:  it  to  unjuft  re¬ 
proach.  Let  us  therefore  attend  deliberately  to  its  na¬ 
ture,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  pure  and  rational  devotion, 
of  which  I  have  hitherto  treated,  from  that  which  is, 
in  any  degree,  fpurious  and  adulterated. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  an  error  to  place  devotion  in 
the  mere  performance  of  any  external  a&  of  wor- 
fhip.  Prayer  and  praife,  together  with  the  ordinances 
peculiar  to  the  chriftian  religion,  are  the  appointed  means 
of  railing  the  heart  towards  the  Supreme  Being.  They 
are  the  inftituted  figns  of  devotion — the  language  in 
which  it  naturally  expreftes  itfelf.  But  let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  that  they  are  figns  and  exprefiions  only  :  and  we 
.all  know,  that  in  various  cafes,  thefe  may  not  cor- 
refpond  to  the  thing  fignified.  It  is  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  heart,  not  in  the  motion  of  the  lips,  or  in  the  pof- 
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ture  of  the  body,  that  devotion  confifts.  The  heart 
may  pray  or  praife,  when  no  words  are  uttered  But 
if  the  heart  be  unconcerned  or  ill  afiecled,  all  the 
words  we  can  utter,  how  properly  framed  foever,  are 
no  other  than  empty  and  unacceptable  founds  in  the 

ear  of  the  Almighty.  . 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  is  an  error  to  conceive  the 

pleafures  and  advantages  of  devotion,  to  be  indifcri- 
minately  open  to  all.  Devotion,  like  many  parts  of 
religion,  may  in  fome  lights  be  conhdeied  as  a  privi¬ 
lege,  and  in  others  as  a  duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
love  God,  and  to  refign  themfelves  to  his  wilh  But  it 
is  the  privilege  of  good  men  only,  to  lejoice  in  God, 
and  to  confide  in  his  friendihip.  Hence  a  certain  pre¬ 
paration  is  requilite,  for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  in 
its  whole  extent.  Not  only  mult  the  life  be  reformed 
from  grofs  enormities,  but  the  heart  mult  have  under¬ 
gone  that  change  which  the  gofpel  demands.  A  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  God  nmft  be  acquired.  A  proper 
foundation  mutt  be  laid  in  faith  and  repentance,  for 
intercourfe  with  heaven. 

They  who  would  rulh  all  at  once  from  the  arms  of 
the  world,  into  the  facred  retreat  of  devotion — they 
who  imagine  that  retreat  to  hand  always  ready  for  the 
reception  of  fuch  as  betake  themfelves  to  it,  for  no 
reafon,  but  becaufe  every  other  refuge  excludes  them, 
betray  grofs  ignorance  of  this  part  of  religion.  They 
bring  to  it,  faculties  unqualified  to  tafte  its  pleafures  ; 
and  they  grafp  at  hopes,  to  which  they  are  not  enti¬ 
tled.  By  incorporating  with  devotion  the  unnatural 
mixture  of  their  unfanCtified  pahions,  they  defile  and 
corrupt  it.  Hence  that  gloom  which  has  often  fpread 
over  it.  Hence  thofe  iuperftitious  mortifications  and 
aulterities,  by  which  they  falfely  devout  hope  to  pur- 
chafe  favour  (from  God — haunted  by  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  confcience,  and  vainly  (Iruggling  to  fubilitute  a 
fervile  and  cringing  homage,  in  the  room  of  the  pure 
affections  of  a  renewed  heart.  On  fuch  altars,  the 
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^allowed  fire  of  true  devotion  cannot  burn  ,  nor  ca. 

Leaven e'^e-  end  fr°m  ^  111:111  be  grateful  » 

_/  '  ,  'w£  n0  >rP'  e  vfln  °blations.  IV, ajh  ye,  makeyou 

Ives  &  T^r  >e,  7  f  y0Utj  doiW  from  bef  ore  mine 

'vCl  f  ^  L'1'd'  Ceaf£t0  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well. 
‘  ’  travs  nigh  io  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you. 

f  Ut  th°uSh  potion  requires  a  pure  heart,  and  a  vir¬ 
tuous  life,  and  neceffarily  fuppofes  the  exercife  of  fre¬ 
quent  retirement,  I  mult  obferve,  * 

In  the  third  place,  that  it  is  an  error  to  conceive  it 
as  requiring  an  entire  retreat  from  the  world.  Devo- 
tion,  like  every  other  branch  of  religion,  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  fit  us  for  difcharging  the  duties  of  life.  We  ferve 
Ocd,  by  being  ufeful  to  one  another.  It  is  evident 
from  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and  from  our  common 
neceflities  and  wants,  that  we  were  defamed  by  provi- 
dence  for  an  aftive  part  on  this  earth.  The  gofpel  of 
Uinlt,  accordingly,  confiders  ns  as  engaged  in  the 
concerns  of  the  world  ;  and  direfts  its  exhortations  to 
men,  in  all  the  various  relations,  characters,  and  em¬ 
ployments  of  civil  life.  Abrtraftions  from  fociety,  there, 
tore,  and  total  dedication  of  cur  time  to  devout  exer- 

ciles,  cannot  be  the  mod  proper  method  of  acquiring 
the  favour  of  God.  1  & 


I  mean  nor,  however,  to  throw  any  blame  on  thofe, 
ha,  having  loft  all  relifh  for  the  ordinary  purfuitsof 
life,  in  conlequence  of  fevere  wounds  which  they  have 
received  from  afflidion— who,  being  left  to  ftand 
mone,  and  difcerning  their  connexions  with  the  world 
to  be  in  fome  meafnre  broken  oft^  choofe  to  feek  tran¬ 
quillity  in  a  religious  retirement,  and  to  confecrate 
their  days  entirely  to  God.  Situations fometimes  occur, 
which  both  juftify  a  great  degree  of  retreat  from  the 
world,  and  entitle  it  to  refpeft.  But  with  regard  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  chriftian  devotion  neither  re¬ 
quires  nor  implies  any  fuch  fequeftration  from  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men.  Nay,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  it  will  be  culti¬ 
vated.  with  greater  fuccefs,  by  thofe  who  minale  it 
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with  the  adlive  employments  of  life.  For  the  mind, 
when  entirely  occupied  by  any  one  objedt,  is  in  hazard 
of  viewing  it  at  lad  through  a  falle  medium.  Objedls, 
efpecially,  fo  great  and  lublime  as  thofe  of  devotion, 
when  we  attempt  to  fix  upon  them  unremitting,  atten¬ 
tion,  overllretch  and  diforder  our  feeble  powers.  The 
mind,  by  being  relaxed,  returns  to  them  with  more 
advantage.  As  none  of  our  organs  can  bear  intenle- 
fenfations  without  injury — as  the  eye,  when  dazzled 
with  overpowering  light,  beholds  imaginary  colours, 
and  doles  the  real  diftindtion  of  objedls  ;  lo  the  mind, 
when  overheated  by  perpetual  contemplation  of  celel- 
tial  things,  has  been  fometimes  found  to  miflake  the 
ftrong  impreffions  of  fancy,  for  fupernatural  commu¬ 
nications  from  above.  To  the  employments  of  devo¬ 
tion,  as  to  all  other  things,  there  are  due  limits.  There 
is  a  certain  temperate  fphere,  within  which  it  pre- 
ferves  longed  its  proper  exertion,  and  mod:  luccefstully 
promotes  thepurpofes  for  which  it  wasdeligned. 

In  .the  fourth  place,  it  is  an  error  to  imagine,  that 
devotion  enjoins  a  total  contempt  of  all  the  pleafures 
and  amufements  of  human  fociety.  It  checks,  indeed, 
that  fpirit  of  difiipation  which  is  too  prevalent.  It  not 
only  prohibits  pleafures  which  are  unlawful,  but  like^- 
wife  that  unlawful  degree, of  attachment  to  pleaiures 
in  themfelves- innocent,  which  withdraws  the  atten¬ 
tion  oF  man  from  what  is:  ferious  and  important.  But 
it  brings  amufement  under  due  limitation,  without  ex¬ 
tirpating  it.  It  forbids  it  as  the  bufinefs,  but  permits 
it  as  the  relaxation  of  life.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fpirit  of  true  religion,  which  is  hodile  to  a  cheerful  1 
enjoyment  of  our  fituation  in  the  world. 

They  who  look  with  a  fevere  and  indignant  eye  up¬ 
on  all  the  recreations  by  which  the  cares  of  men  are 
relieved,  and  the  union  of  fociety  is  cemented,  are,  in 
two  refpects,  injurious  to  religion.  Fird,  they  exhibit 
it  to  others  under  a  forbidding  form,  by  clothing  it 
with  the  garb  of  fo  much  unneceffary  auderity.  And 
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nest,  they  deprive  the  world  of  the  benefit  which  their 
example  might  afford,  in  drawing  tile  line  between 
innocent  and  dangerous  pleafures.  By  a  temperate  par- 
ucipation  of  thofe  which  are  innocent,  they  mio-ht  fiic- 
cefsfu  ly  exert  that  authority,  which  a  virtuous  and  re- 
Ipectable  character  always  poffeffes,  in  reftraining  un» 
due  excels.  They  would  ihow  the  young  and  unwarv 
at  what  point  they  ought  to  flop.  They  would  have  it 
in  their  power  to  regulate,  in  lbnie  degree,  the  public 
manners— -to  check  extravagance— to  humble  prefump- 
nou— and  put  vice  to  the  blufn.  But,  through  injudi¬ 
cious  leveruy,  they  fall  fhort  of  the  good  they  mriht 
penorm.  By  an  mdifcriminate  cenfure  of  all  amide- 
ment,  they  del  raft  from  the  weight  of  their  reproof 
when  amufement  becomes  undoubtedly  finful.  By  to- 
tally  withdrawing  them  felves  from  the  circle  ofcheer- 
tul  iiie,  tney  deliver  up  the  entertainments  of  fbciety, 
ii} co  the  hands  of  the  loofe  and  the  corrupted  ;  and 
pci  m  the  blind  power  of  fafhion,  uncontrouled,  to 
cftaolifli  its  own  dandards,  and  to  exercife  its  danger- 
ous  fway  over  the  world.  & 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  error  to  believe,  that  de¬ 
votion  nourifhes  a  fpirit  of  feverity^  in  judging  of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  others.  Under  this  re- 
pi  oach,  indeed,  it  has  fo  long  ruffe  red  in.  the  world, 
that,  with  too  many,  the  appellation  of  devout,  fug¬ 
ged3  no  other  character,  but  that  of  a  four  and  reclule 
bigot,  who  delights  in  cenfure.  But  the  reproach  is 
unjud  ;  for  fuch  a  fpirit  is  entirely  oppofite  to  the  na-. 
ture  of  true  devotion.  The  very  firft  traces  which  it 
imprints  on  the  mind,  are  candour  and  humility.  Its. 
principles  are  liberal.  Its  genius  is  unaffuming  and 
mild.  Severe  only  to  itfelf,  it  makes  every  allowance 
for  others,  which  humanity  can  fnggeff.  It  claims  no 
privilege  of  looking  into  their  hearts,  or  of  deciding 
with  refped  to  their  eternal  date.  If  your  fuppofed 
devotion  produce,  contrary  effeds— -if  it  infufe  harfli- 
nefs  mto  your  ientiments;  and  acrimony,  into,  your 
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fpeech — you  may  conclude,  that  under  a  ferious  ap¬ 
pearance,  carnal  pafiions  lurk.  And,  if  ever  it  lhall  i'o 
far  lift  you  up  with  felf-conceit ,  as  to  make  you  eftablifh 
your  own  opinions  as  an  infallible  ftandard  for  the 
whole  chriftian  world,  and  lead  you  to  confign  to  per¬ 
dition,  all  who  differ  from  you,  either  in  fome 
doctrinal  tenets,  or  in  the  mode  of  exprefhng  them  ; 
you  may  reft  allured,  that  to  much  pride  you  have  join¬ 
ed  much  ignorance,  both  of  the  nature  of  devotion,  and 
of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  Finally, 

In  the  fixth  place,  it  is  an  error  to  think,  that  per¬ 
petual  rapture  and  fpiritual  joy  belong  to  devotion. 
Devout  feelings  admit  very  different  degrees  of  warmth 
and  exaltation.  Some  perfons,  by  the  frame  of  their 
minds,  are  much  more  fufceptible  than  others  of  the 
tender  emotions.  They  more  readily  relent  at  the 
view  of  divine  goodnefs,  glow  with  a  warmer  ardour 
or  love  :  and,  by  confequence,  rife  to  a  higher  eleva¬ 
tion  of  jay  and  hope.  But,  in  the  midft  of  ftill  and 
calm  affections,  devotion  often  dwells  ;  and,  though  it 
produce  no  tranfports  in  the  mind,  diffufes  over  it  a 
fteady  ferenity.  Devout  fenfations  not  only  vary  in 
their  degree  according  to  the  frame  of  different  tem¬ 
pers;  but,  even  among  the  beft  difpofed,  fulfer  much 
interruption  and  decay.  It  were  too  much  to  ex* 
peCl,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  frailty, 
thofe  happy  feelings  fhould  he  uniform  and  con- 
ftant.  Oppreffion  of  worldly  cares,  languor  of  fpi- 
rits,  and  infirmities  of  health,  frequently  indifpofe  us 
for  the  enjoyment  of  devout  affeClions.  Pious  men, 
on  thefe  occafions,  are  in  hazard  of  paffing  judgment 
on  their  own  ftate  with  too  much  feverity  ;  as  if,  for 
fome  great  iniquity,  they  were  condemned  by  God  to 
final  hardnefs  of  heart.  Hence  arifes  that  melancho¬ 
ly,  which  has  been  feen  to  overcloud  them  ;  and 
which  has  given  occafion  to  many  contemptuous  feoffs 
of  ungodly  men.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  treated  with. tendernefs,  net  with  con- 
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tempt.  It  is  the  excefs  of  virtuous  and  pious  fenfibi. 
Iity.  It  is  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  afTe&ed,  in  an 
extreme  degree,  with  the  humble  fenfeof  its  own  fail- 
mgs,  and  with  ardent  concern  to  attain  the  favour  oi 
7°d*  A  weaknefs,  however,  we  admit  it  to  be 
tnough  not  a  crime  ;  and  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  fepa- 
i-able  from  the  effence  of  devotion.  For  contrition 
tnouga  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  fink  or  overpower 
tne  heart  of  a  Chriflian.  The  tear  of  repentance  brings 
its  own  relief.  Religion  is  a  fpring  of  confolation,  not 
ot  terror,  to  every  well-informed  mind,  which  in  a 
proper  manner,  refls  its  hope  on  the  infinite  goodr 
nels^ol  God,  and  the  all-fufficient  merit  of  Chriih 
lo  conclude,  let  us  remove  from  devotion  all  fnofe 
mntakes,  to  which  the  corruptions  of  men,  or  their 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  have  given  rife.  With  us 
let  it  be  tne  wor (hip  of  God,  in  / pint  and  in  truth  — 
the  elevation  or  the  foul  towards  him  in  fnnplicity  and 
Jove.  Let  us  purfue  it  as  the  principle  of  virtuous 
conduct,  and  of  inward  peace,  by  frequent  and  ferious 
meditation  on  the  great  objects  of  religion,  let  us  lay 
ourlelves  open  to  its  influence.  By  means  of  the  infti. 
tutions  of  the  gofpel,  let  us  cherifli  its  impreflions. 
And  above  all,  let  us  pray  to  God,  that  he  may  eftabli/h 
its  power  in  our  heart.  For  here,  if  any  where,  his 
afiif lance  is  requifite.  The  fpirit  of  devotion  is.  his 
gift.  From  iiis  infpiration  it  proceeds.  Towards  him 
it  tends  ;  and  in  his  prefence,  hereafter,  it  fh all  attain 
its  full  perfection. 
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S  E  R  M  O  N  XI. 

On  the  Duties  of  the  Young. 

---<££>  <SE>  <S><S>«S=>  <^3>— * 

T  i  t  u  s,  ii.  6. 

Young  men  likemfe  exhort 9  to  he  fob er -minded . 

r  ' 

SOBRIETY  of  mind  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  which 
the  prefent  condition  of  human  life  ftrongly  in¬ 
culcates.  The  uncertainty  of  its  enjoyments  checks 
preemption  :  the  multiplicity  of  its  dangers  demands 
perpetual  caution.  Moderation,  vigilance,  and  felfi* 
government,  are  duties  incumbent  on  all ;  but  efpecial- 
ly  on  fuch  as  are  beginning  the  journey  of  life.  To 
them,  therefore,  the  admonition  in  the  text  is,  with 
great  propriety,  directed  ;  though  there  is  reafon  to 
fear,  that  by  them  it  is  in  hazard  of  being  leaf!  re¬ 
garded.  Experience  enforces  the  admonition  on  the 
moft  giddy,  after  they  have  advanced  in  years.  But 
the  whole  ftate  of  youthful  views  and  paflions,  is  ad- 
verfe  to  fobriety  of  mind.  The  fcenes  which  prefent 
themfelves,  at  our  entering  upon  the  world,  are  com¬ 
monly  flattering.  Whatever  they  be  in  themfelves, 
the  lively  fpirits  of  the  young  gild  every  opening 
profpe6t.  1  he  field  of  hope  appears  to  flretch  wide 
before  them.  Plealure  feems  to  put  forth  its  blofloms 
on  every  fide.  Impelled  by  defire,  forward  they  rufli 
with  inconfiderate  ardour  :  prompt  to  decide,  and  to 
choofe — averfe^  to  hefitate,  or  to  enquire — credulous, 
becaufe  untaught  by  experience — ralh,  becaufe  unac¬ 
quainted  with  danger — headftrong,  becaufe  unfubdued. 
by  difappointment.  Hence  arife  the  perils,  of  which 
it  is  my  defign  at  prefent  to  warn  them.  I  fhall  take 
fobriety  of  rnind}  in  its  moft  comprehenfive  fenfe,  as  in- 
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eluding  the  whole  of  that  difeipline  which  religion  anc 
virtue  preferibe  to  youth.  Though  the  words  oj 
the  text  are  directly  addrefTed  to  young  men ,  yet,  a< 
the  fame  admonition  is  given  in  a  preceding  verfe 
to  the  other  fex,  the  inflrudions,  which  arife  from  the 
text,  are  to  be  confidered  as  common  to  both.  I  in 
tend,  firfi,  to  fhow  them  the  importance  of  beginning 
early  to  give  ferious  attention  to  their  conduct ;  and, 
next,  to  point  out  thofe  virtues  which  they  oughi 
chiefly  to  cultivate. 

As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflexion,  you  muf 
perceive,  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  humar 
actions.  You  fee,  that  thofe,  who  are  born  with  the 
fame  advantages  of  fortune,  are  not  all  equally  prof 
perous  in  the  courfe  of  life.  While  fome  of  them,  by 
wife  and  fteady  conduct,  attain  diftiudion  in  the  world, 
and  pafs  their  days  with  comfort  and  honour  ;  others 
of  the  fame  rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  for¬ 
feit  the  advantages  of  their  birth,  involve  the  ml  elves 
in  much  mifery,  and  end  in  being  a  difgrace  to  their 
friends,  and  a  burden  on  fociety.  Early,  then,  you 
may  learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  external  condition  ir 
which  you  find  yourfelves  placed,  but  on  the  pari 
which  you  are  to  act,  that  your  welfare  or  unhappi- 
nefs,  your  honour  or  infamy,  depend.  Now,  when 
beginning  to  ad  that  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment,  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  condud  with 
the  mod:  ferious  attention,  before  you  have  yet  com¬ 
mitted  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  errors?  If,  infiead  ol 
exerting  reflexion  for  this  valuable  purpofe,  you  deliver 
yourfelves  up,  at  lo  critical  a  time,  to  (loth  and  plea- 
fure— if  you  refufe  to  liften  to  any  counfellor*  but  hu¬ 
mour,  or  to  attend  to  any  purfuit  except  thatofamufe- 
nient — if  you  allow  yourfelves  to  float  loole  and  care- 
lefs  on  the  title  of  life,  ready  to  receive  any  direction, 
which  the  current  of  fafhion  may  chance  to  give  you— 
what  can  you  exped  to  follow  from  fuch  beginnings  ? 
While  fo  many  around  you  are  undergoing  the  fad 
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eonfequences  of  a  like  indifcretion,  for  whatreafon 
fhall  not  thofe  eonfequences  extend  to  you  ?  Shall  you 
attain  fuccefs  without  that  preparation,  and  efcape 
dangers  without  that  precaution,  which  is  required  of 
others  ?  Shall  happinefs  grow  up  to  you,  of  its  own 
accord,  and  folicit  your  acceptance,  when,  to  the  reft 
of  mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation,  and  the 
acquifition  of  labour  and  care  ?  Deceive  not  yourfelves 
with  fuch  arrogant  hopes.  What  ever  be  your  rank. 
Providence  will  not,  for  your  fake,  reverfe  its  cftablifh - 
ed  order.  The  Author  of  your  being  hath  enjoined 
you  to  take  heed  to  your  ways — to  ponder  the  paths  of your 
feet — to  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth. 
He  hath  decreed,  that  they  only,  who  Jeek  after  wif 
dom,  fhall  find  it ;  that  fools  /ball  be  ajficled ,  becaufe  of 
their  tranfgreffions  ;  and  that  who  fo  refufeth  inflrudlion, 
fhall  deftroy  his  own  foul .  By  liftening  to  thefe  admo¬ 
nitions,  and  tempering  the  vivacity  of  youth  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  ferious  thought,  you  may  infure 
cheerfulnefs  for  the  reft  of  life;  but  by  delivering 
yourfelves  up  at  prefent  to  giddinefs  and  levity,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  lading  heavinefs  of  heart. 

When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans  of  life,  which 
either  your  circumftances,  have  fuggefted,  or  your 
friends  have  propofed,  you  will  not  helitate  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  in  order  to  purfue  them  with  advantage, 
fonie  previous  difeipline  is  requifite.  Be  allured,  that 
whatever  is  to  be  your  profeffion,  no  education  is  more 
neceifary  to  your  fuccefs,  than  the  acquirement  of  vir¬ 
tuous  difpofitions  and  habits.  This  is  the  univerfal  pre¬ 
paration  for  every  character,  and  every  ffation  in  life. 
Bad  as  the  w’orld  is,  refpedf  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In 
the  ufual  courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that 
a  plain  underdanding  joined  with  acknowledged  w  orth, 
contributes  more  to  profperity,  than  the  brighteft  parts 
without  probity  or  honour.  Whether  fcience,  or  buti- 
nefs,  or  public  life,  be  your  aim,  virtue  ft  ill  enters, 
for  a  principal  (hare,  into  all  thofe  great  departments 
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of  fociety.  It  is  conneded  with  eminence,  in  every  li 
beral  art ;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch  of  fair  an< 
uleful  bufinefs ;  witn  didindion,  in  every  public  dati 
on*.  The  vigour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  th< 
\\  eight  which  it  adds  to  character  ;  the  generous  fenti 
meats  which  it  breathes,  the  undaunted  fpirit  which  i 
inipires,  the  ardour  of  diligence  which  it  quickens,  th< 
freedom  which  it  procures  from  pernicious  and  dilho. 
nourable  avocations,  are  the  foundations  of  all  that  i: 
high  in  fame,  or  great  in  fuccefs,  among  men. 

Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  yoi 
now  poffefs,  virtue  is  a  necedary  requifite,  in  order  tc 
their  fhining  with  proper  ludre.  Feeble  are  the  a.ttrac- 
tions  of  the  faired  form,  if  it  be  fufpeded  that  nothing 
within  correfponds  to  the  pleafing  appearance  without, 
Short  are  the  triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is  fuppofed  tc 
be  the  vehicle  of  malice.  By  whatever  arts  you  may  at 
fird  attract  the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  edeem,  and 
fecure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable  difpofiti- 
ons,  and  the  accomplifhments  of  the  mind.  Thefe  are 
the  qualities  whofe  influence  will  lad,  when  the  ludre 
of  all  that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled  has  palled  away. 

Let  not  then  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of  im¬ 
provements  fo  edential  to  your  future  felicity  and  ho¬ 
nour.  Nov/  is  the  feed-time  of  life  ;  and  according  to 
what  youfow}  you  fh all  reap.  Your  character  is  now  un¬ 
der  divine  abidance,  of  your  own  forming;  your  fate 
is,  in  fome  meafure,  put  into  your  own  hands.  Your 
nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  foft.  Habits  have  not  edab- 
li filed  their  dominion.  Prejudices  have  not  pre-occu- 
pied  your  underbanding.  The  world  has  not  had  time 
to  con  trad  and  debafe  your  affedions.  All  your  powers 
are  more  vigorous,  difembarralfed,  and  free,  than  they 
will  be  at  any  future  period.  Whatever  impulfe  you 
now  give  to  your  defires  and  palfions,  the  direction  is 
likely  to  continue.  It  will  form  the  channel  in  which 
your  life  is  to  run ;  nay,  it  may  determine  its  overbad¬ 
ing  iflue.  Confider  then  the  employment  of  this  import- 
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tant  period,  as  the  higheft  truft  which  fliall  ever  be 
committed  to  you;  as,  in  a  great  meafure,  deciiive  of 
your  happinefs,  in  time,  and  in  eternity.  As  in  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  the  feafons,  each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of 
nature,  afFe&s  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in  courle; 
lo,  in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  according 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent,  influences  the  happinefs  of  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings  for¬ 
ward  accomplifhed  and  flourifhing  manhood  ;  and  fuch 
manhood  pafles  of  itfelf,  without  uneafinefs,  into  re- 
fpectable  and  tranquil  old  age.  But  when  nature  is  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  its  regular  courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the 
moral,  juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the  fpring  put 
forth  no  blofloms,  in  lummer  there  will  be  no  beauty, 
and  in  autumn  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away 
without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible, 
and  old  age  miferable.  If  the  beginnings  of  life  have 
been  vanity ,  its  latter  end  can  be  no  other  than  vexati- 
on  offpirit . 

Having  thus  fhown  the  importance  of  beginning  ear¬ 
ly  to  give  ferious  attention  to  conducft,  I  come,  next, 
to  point  out  the  virtues  which  are  moft  necefTary  to  be 
cultivated  in  youth.  Wh&t  I  fhall, 

I.  Recommend,  is  piety  te  God.  With  this  I  begin, 
both  as  the  foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  dijpo-  _ 
fition  particularly  graceful  and  becoming  in  youth.  To 
be  void  of  it,  argues  a  cold  heart,  deftitute  of  fome  of 
the  heft  affeeftions  which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is 
the  feafon  of  warm  and  generous  emotions.  The  heart 
fhould  then,  fpontaneoufly,  rife  into  the  admiration  of 
what  is  great,  glow  with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and 
excellent,  and  melt  at  the  difeovery  of  tendernefs  and 
goodnefs.  Where  can  any  object  be  found,  fo  proper  to 
kindle  thole  affeeftions,  as  the  Father  of  the  univerfe, 
and  the  Author  of  all  felicity  ?  Unmoved  by  veneration, 
can  you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  majefty,  which 
his  works  every  where  dilplay  ?  Untouched  by  grati¬ 
tude,  can  you  view  that  profufion  of  good,  which,  in 
Vol.  I.  O 
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tnis  pleafing  feafon  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours 
around  you?  Happy  in  the  love  and  affedion  of  thofe 
with  whom  you  are  conneded,  look  up  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  infpirer  of  all  the  friendlhip  which  has 
ever  been  ihown  you  by  others;  himfelf, your  beft and 
your  firft  friend  ;  formerly  the  fupporter  of  your  infan¬ 
cy,  and  the  guide  of  your  childhood ;  now,  the  guar- 
dian  of  your  youth,  and  the  hope  of  your  coming  years. 
View  religious  homage,  as  a  natural  expreffon  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  him  for  all  his  goodnefs.  Confider  it  as  the 
fervice  of  the  God  of  your  fathers ;  of  him,  to  whom 
your  parents  devoted  you  ;  of  him,  whom  in  former 
ages  your  anceftors  honoured  ;  and  by  whom  they  are 
now  rewarded,  and  blefied  in  heaven.  Conneded  with 
fo  many  tender  fenlibilities  of  foul,  let  religion  be  with 
you,  not  the  cold  and  barren  offspring  of  /peculation, 
but  the  warm  and  vigorous  didate  of  the  heart. 

But  though  piety  chiefly  belong  to  the  heart,  yet  the 
aid  of  the  underftanding  is  requifite,  to  give  a  proper 
direction  to  the  devout  affedions.  You  mull  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  acquire  juft  views,  both  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the  peculiar  dodrines 
of  the  gofpel.  For  this  end  lludy  thelacred  feriptures. 
Conlult  the  w  ord  of  God,  more  than  the  fyftems  of  men, 
if  yen  w'ouldknow  the  truth  in  its  native  purity.  When, 
upon  rational  and  fober  enquiry,  you  have  edablilhed 
your  principles,  differ  them  not  to  be  fhaken  by  the 
feoffs  of  the  licentious,  or  the  cavils  of  the  fceptical. 
Remember,  that  in  the  examination  of  every  great  and 
comprehenfive  plan,  fuch  as  that  of  chriftianity,  difficul¬ 
ties  may  be  expeded  to  occur  ;  and  that  reafonable  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  to  be  rejeded,  becaufe  the  nature  of  cur 
prefen  t  date  allows  us  only  to  know  in  part,  and  to  fee 
through  a  glcfs  darkly. 

Imprels  your  minds  with  reverence  for  all  that  is 
facred.  Let  no  wrantonnefs  of  youthful  Ipirits,  no  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever  be¬ 
tray  you  into  profane  fallies.  Befides  the  guilt  which 
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is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  a  more  odious  ^ap¬ 
pearance  of  petulance  and  prefumption  to  youth,  tnan 
the  affeftation  of  treating  religion  with  levity.  In.tC.Hi 
of  being  an  evidence  of  fuperior  underltandmg,  it 
difcovers  a  pert  and  (hallow  mind  ;  which,  vain  ot 
the  firft  fmatterings  of  knowledge,  prelumes  to  make 
light  of  what  the  reft  of  mankind  revere. 

At  the  fame  time  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  when 
exhorted  to  be  religious,  you  are  called  upon  to  be- 
come  more  formal  and  folemn  in  your  manners  than 
others  of  the  fame  years,  or  to  erect  yourfelves  into 
fupercilious  reprovers  of  thofe  around  you.  The  (pint 
of  true  religion  breathes  gentlenels  and  affability,  it 
gives  a  native,  unaffeded  ea(e  to  the  behaviour.  It  is 
focial,  kind,  and  cheerful  :  far  removed  from  that 
gloomy  and  illiberal  luperftition  which  clouds  the 
brow,  fharpens  the  temper,  dejects  the  fpirit,  and 
teaches  men  to  fit  themfelves  for  another  world,  by 
negleding  the  concerns  of  this.  Let  your  religion,  on 
the  contrary,  conned  preparation  for  heaven,  with 
an  honorable  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  adivelife.  Let 
it  be  afTociated  in  your  imagination,  with  all  that  is 
manly  and  ufeful  ;  with  ivhatfoever  things  are  true, 
are  juft,  are  pure,  are  lovely,  are  of  good  report,  where¬ 
ver  there  is  any  virtue,  and  wherever  there  is  cry 
praife.  Of  fuch  religion  difeover,  on  every  proper  oc- 
cafion,  that  you  are  not  afhamed  ;  but  avoid  making 
anv  unnecefiary  oftentation  of  it  before  the  woi.ii. 

II.  To  piety,  join  modefty  and  docility,  reverence 
of  your  parents,  and  fubmilfion  to  thefe  who  are  your 
fuperiors  in  knowledge,  in  Ration,  and  in  years.  De¬ 
pendence  and  obedience  belong  to  youth.  Modefiy  is 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments  ;  and  has  ever  been  efteem- 
edaprelageof  rifing  merit.  When  entering  on  the 
career  of  life,  it  is  your  part,  not  to  aflume  the  reigns 
as  yet  into  your  hands ;  but  to  commit  yourfelves  to 
the  guidance  of  the  more  experienced,  and  to  become 
wife  by  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before 
you. 
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Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  there  are  none 
v.'hich  either  deform  its  prefent  appearance,  or  blaft 
tie  prolped  of  its  future  profperity,  more  than  felf- 
concei,,  prefumption  and  obftinacy.  By  checking  its 
natural  progrefs  in  improvement,  they  fix  it  in  long  im¬ 
maturity;  and  frequently  produce  mifcbiefs,  which 
can  never  be  repaired,  l  et  the fe  are  vices  too  com¬ 
monly  found  among  the  young.  Big  with  enterprife. 

•  and  elated  by  nope,  they  refolve  to  trull  for  fuccefs 
to  none  but  themfelves.  Full  of  their  own  abilities 
they  deride  the  admonitions  which  are  given  them  by 
their  friends,  as  the  timerous  fuggeftions  of  age.  Too 
wife  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  deliberate,  too  forward 
to  be  retrained,  they  plunge,  with  precipitant  indif- 
cretion,  into  the  roicift:  of  all  the  dangers  with  which 
life  abounds.  Seeft  thou  a  young  man  wife  in  his  own 
conceit  P  Thet  e  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him .  Po- 
iitive  as  you  now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident 
in  your  afiertions,  be  allured,  that  the  time  approaches, 
w  hen  both  men  and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light.  many  charafters,  which  you  now  admire, 
will,  by  and  bye,  fink  in  your  efleern  :  and  many  opi¬ 
nions,  of  which  you  are  at  prefent  mdft  tenacious,  will 
alter  as  you  advance  in  years.  Diffrufl,  therefore,  that 
glare  of  youthful  prefumption,  which  dazzlesyonr  eyes. 
Abound  not  in  your  own  fenfe.  Put  not  yotirfelves 
forward  with  too  much  eagernefs  ;  nor  imagine,  that 
by  the  impetuofity  of  juvenile  ardour,  you  can  over¬ 
turn  fyflems  which  have  been  long  eftablilhed,  and 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  Learn  not  to  think  more 
highly  of  yourf elves  than  you  ought  to  think ,  hut  to  think 
Joberly .  By  patient  and  gradual  progrefiion  in  improve¬ 
ment,  you  may,  in  due  time,  command  laftingefteem. 
But  by  a  flu  m  in  g,  at  prefent,  a  tone  of  fuperioriiy,  to 
which  you  have  no  title,  you  will  difguft  thofe  whole 
approbation  it  is  nioft  important  to  gain.  Forward  vi¬ 
vacity  may  fit  you  to  be  the  companions  of  an  idle  hour. 
More  folid  qualities  mull  recommend  you  to  the  wife, 
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and  mark  you  out  for  importance  and  confideration  in 
fubfequent  life. 

Ill,  It  is  necefTary  to  recommend  to  you,  lincerity 
and  truth.  This  is  the  bafis  of  every  virtue.  That 
darknefs  of  character,  where  we  can  lee  no  heart 
thofe  foldings  of  art,  through  which  no  native  affec¬ 
tion  is  allowed  to  penetrate - prefent  an  object,  una- 

raiable  in  every  fealon  of  life,  but  particularly  odious 
in  youth.  If,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  is  warm, 
when  the  emotions  are  flrong,  and  when  nature  is 
expected  to  fhow  itfelf  free  and  open,  you  can  already 
fmile  and  deceive,  what  are  you  to  look  for,  wdien  you 
lliall  be  longer  hacknied  in  the  ways  of  men — when 
intereft  fhall  have  completed  the  obduration  of  your 
heart,  and  experience  fhall  have  improved  you  in  all 
the  arts  of  guile  ?  Dilfimulation  in  youth,  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  perfidy  in  old  age.  Itsfirll  appearance  is  the 
fatal  omen  of  growing  depravity,  and  future  fliame. 
It  degrades  parts  and  learning  ;  obfeures  the  luflre 
of  every  accompli  fhment  yarn!  links  you  into  contempt 
with  God  and  man. 

As  you  value,-  therefore,  the  approbation  of  heaven^, 
or  the  efieem  of  the  world,  cultivate  the  love  of  truth. 
In  all  your  proceedings,  be  direfb  and  confident.  In¬ 
genuity  and  candour  poffefs  the  mod  powerful  charm ; 
they  befpeak  univerfal  favour,  and  carry  an  apology 
for  almoil  every  failing.  The  lip  of  truth  J hall  be  efta - 
blifoedfor  ever  ;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment 
The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  a  fafe  path  ;  that  of 
falfehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the  firfl  departure 
from  fincerity,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  hop.  One 
artifice  unavoidably  leads  qn  to  another  ;  till,  as  the  in¬ 
tricacy  of  the  labyrinth  inefeafes,  you  are  left  entangled 
in  your  own  fnare.  Deceit  difeovers  a  little  mind,  which 
flops  at  temporary  expedients,  without  rifing  to  com- 
prehenflve  views  of  condutd.  It  betrays,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  daftardly  fpirit.  It  is  therefource  of  one  who 
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wants  courage  to  avow  hisdefigns,  or  to  reft  uponhim- 
jelf.  Whereas,  opennefs  of  character  difplays  that  ge¬ 
nerous  boldneis  which  ought  to  didinguifh  youth.  To 
fet  out  in  the  world  with  no  other  principle  than  a 
crafty  attention  to  intereft,  betokens  one  who  is  defti- 
ned  for  creeping  through  the  inferior  walks  of  life.  But 
to  give  an  early  preference  to  honour  above  gain, 
when  they  Hand  in  competition — to  defpife  every  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  difhoneft 
arts— -to  brook  no  meannefe,  and  to  ftoop  to  no  dif- 

fim illation - are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind,  the 

prefages  of  future  eminence  and  diftindion  in  life. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  virtuous  fmeerity  is  perfe&ly 
confident  with  the  mod  prudent  vigilance  and  caution. 
It  is  oppoled  to  cunning,  not  to  true  wifdom.  It  is  not 
the  fimpliciry  of  a  weak  and  improvident,  but  the  can¬ 
dour  or  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind ;  of  one  who 
fcorns  deceit,  becaufe  he  accounts  it  both  bafe  and  un¬ 
profitable  ;  and  who  feeks  no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs 
none  to  hide  him.  Lord!  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taberna¬ 
cle  ?  IV ho  shall  ajeend  into  thy  holy  hill  ?  Me  that  walk- 
eth  uprightly,  and  w or keth  right eoufnefs,  and fpeakeththe 
truth  in  his  heart. 

IV.  Youth  is  the  proper  feafon  of  cultivating  the 
benevolent  and  humane  affedlions.  As  a  great  part  of 
your  happinefs  is  to  depend  on  the  connexions  which 
you  form  with  others,  it  is  of  high  importance,  that  you 
acquire,  betimes,  the  temper  and  the  manners  which 
will  render  fuch  connexions  comfortable.  Let  a  fenfe  of 
judice  be  the  foundation  of  all  your  focial  qualities.  In 
your  mod  early  intercourfe  with  the  world,  and  even 
in  your  youthful  amufements,  let  no  unfairnefs  be  found. 
Engrave  on  your  mind  that  facred  rule,  of  doing  all 
things  to  others ,  according  as  you  wish  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.  For  this  end,  irnprefs  yourfelves  with  a  deep 
l'enfe  of  the  original  and  natural  equality  of  men.. 
W  hatever  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  you  poflefs,  ne¬ 
ver  difplay  them  with  an  odentatious  fuperiorityv  Leave 
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the  Subordinations  of  rank,  to  regulate  the  intercourfe 
of  more  advanced  years.  At  prei’ent,  it  becomes  you 
to  ad:  among  your  companions,  as  man  with  man. 
Remember  how  unknown  to  you  are  the  viciffitudes 
of  the  world;  and  how  often  they,  on  whom  igno¬ 
rant  and  contemptuous  young  men  once  looked  down 
with  fcorn,  have  rifen  to  be  their  fuperiors  in  future 
years.  Companion  is  an  emotion,  of  which  you  ought 
never  to  be  afhamed.  Graceful  in  youth  is  the  tear  of 
Sympathy,  and  the  heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe. 
Let  not  eafe  and  indulgence  contrad  your  affedions, 
and  wrap  you  up  in  felfifh  enjoyment.  But  go  fome- 
times  to  the  houfe  of  mourning ,  as  well  as  to  the  houfe  of 
feafting .  Accuftom  yourfelves  to  think  of  the  diflrefles 
of  human  life — of  the  folitary  cottage,  the  dying  pa¬ 
rent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.  Thou  J, halt  not  harden 
thy  hearty  nor  J hut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  :  but 
thou  shalt  furely  give  unto  him  in  the  day  of  his  need  :  And 
thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givefl  unto  him  ; 
becaufe  that  for  this  thing,  the  Lord  thy  Cod  shall  blefs  thee 
in  all  thy  works*.  Never  fport  with  pain  and  diftrefs, 
in  any  of  your  amufements  ;  nor  treat  even  the  mean- 
eft  infed  with  wanton  cruelty. 

In  young  minds,  there  is  commonly  a  ftrong  pro¬ 
pensity  to  particular  intimacies  and  friendships.  Youth, 
indeed,  is  the  fcafon  when  friendfhips  are  fometimes 
formed  which  not  only  continue  through  Succeeding 
life,  but  which  glow  to  the  laft,  with  a  tendernefs 
unknown  to  the  connexions  begun  in  cooler  years.  The 
propenfity,  therefore,  is  not  to  bedifcouraged  ;  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  mu  ft  be  regulated  with  much  cir- 
cumfpedion  and  care.  Too  many  of  the  pretended 
friendfhips  of  youth,  are  mere  combinations  in  plea¬ 
sure.  They  are  often  founded  on  capricious  likings _ 

Suddenly  contraded,  and  as  Suddenly  diffolved.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  the  effed  of  interested  complaifance  and 
flattery  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  credulous  fondnefs  on 
*  Deut.xv.  y,  10, 
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the  other.  Beware  of  fuch  rafh  and  dangerous  con¬ 
nexions,  which  may  afterwards  load  ’you  with  difho- 
liour.  Remember,  that  by  the  charader  of  thofe 
whom  you  choofe  for.  your  friends,  your  own  is  likely 
to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  of  by  the 
world.  Bellow,  therefore,  and  cautious  in  contradin^ 
intimacy  :  but  when  a  virtuous  friendfhip  is  once  efta- 
blifhed,  confider  it  as  a  facred  engagement.  Expofc 
not  yourfelves  to  the  reproach  of  lightnefs  and  incon* 
{fancy,  which  always  befpeak,  either  a  trifling,  or  2 
bafe  mind.  Reveal  none  of  the  fecretsof  your  friend, 
Be  faithful  to  his  interefts.  Forfake  him  not  in  danger, 
Abhor  the  thought  of  acquiring  any  advantage  by  his 
prejudice  or  hurt.  There  is  a  friend  that  loveth  at  aL 
times ,  and  a  brother  that  is  born  for  adverfity .  Thint 
own  friend,  and  thy  father’s  friend ,  forfake  not* . 

Finally,  on  this  head;  in  order  to  render  your¬ 
felves  amiable  in  fociety,  correct  every  appearance  oi 
harfhnefs  in  behaviour.  Let  that  courtefy  diftinguiili 
your  demeanor,  which  fprings,  not  fo  much  from 
itudied  politenefs,  as  from  a  mild  and  gentle  heart. 
Follow  the  cuftoms  of  the  world  in  matters  indiffe¬ 
rent  ;  but  flop  when  they  become  finful.  Let  your 
manners  be  fimple  and  natural ;  and  of  courfe  they 
will  be  engaging.  Affedation  is  certain  deformity.  By 
forming  themfelves  on  fantaftic  models,  and  vying  with 
one  another  in  every  reigning  folly,  the  young  begin 
with  being  ridiculous,  and  end  in  being  vicious  and 
immoral. 

V.  Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to  temperance 
in  pleafure  :  let  me  admonifh  them,  to  beware  of  that 
rock  on  which  thoufands,  from  race  to  race,  continue 
to  fplit.  The  love  of  pleafure,  natural  to  man  in 
every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at  this  age  with  exesf- 
five  ardour.  Novelty  adds  frelh  charms,  as  yet,  to 
every  gratification.  The  world  appears  to  Ipread  a 
continual  feafl  ;  and  health,  vigour,  and  high  fpirits, 
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invite  them  to  partake  of  it  without  redraint.  In  vain 
we  warn  them  of  latent  dangers.  Religion  is  accufed 
of  infufferable  feverity,  in  prohibiting  enjoyment:  and 
the  old,  when  they  offer  their  admonitions,  are  up¬ 
braided  with  having  forgot  that  they  once  were  young. 
And  yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do  the  redrain ts  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  counfels  of  age,  with  refpeft  to  plea- 
fure,  amount  ?  They  may  all  be  comprized  in  few 
words,  not  to  hurt  yourfelves,  and  not  to  hurt  others, 
by  your  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Within  thefe  bounds, 
pleafure  is  lawful  ;  beyond  them,  it  becomes  crimi¬ 
nal,  becaufe  it  is  ruinous.  Are  thefe  redraints  any  other, 
than  what  a  wife  man  would  choofe  to  impofe  on  him- 
felf  ?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce  pleafure,  but  to 
enjoy  it  in  fafety.  Indead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhort  you 
to  purfue  it  on  an  extenfive  plan.  W e  propofe  mea- 
fures  for  fecuring  its  poiTeflion,  and  for  prolonging  its 
duration. 

Confult  your  whole  nature.  Confider  yourfelves 
not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  rational  beings  ;  not  only 
as  rational,  but  focial  ;  not  only  as  focial,  but  immor¬ 
tal.  Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  any  of  thefe 
refpe&s,  cannot  afford  true  pleafure  ;  any  more  than 
that,  which  undermines  an  elfential  part  of  the  vital 
fydem,  can  promote  health.  For  the  truth  of  this 
conclufion,  we  appeal,  not  merely  to  the  authority  of 
religion,  nor  to  the  tedimony  of  the  aged,  but  to  your¬ 
felves  and  your  own  experience.  We  afk,  whether 
you  have  not  found  that  in  a  courfe  of  criminal  ex- 
cefs,  your  pleafure  was  more  than  compenfated  by  fuc- 
ceedingpain?  Whether,  if  not  from  every  particular 
inltance,  yet  from  every  habit,  at  lead,  of  unlawful 
gratification,  there  did  not  fpring  fome  thorn  to 
wound  you,  there  did  not  arife  fome  confequence  to 
make  you  repent  of  it  in  the  ilfue?  How  long  then ,  ye 
Jimple  ones  !  will  ye  love  fimplicity  P  How  long  repeat 
the  fame  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and  tamely  expole 
yourfelves  to  be  caught  in  the  fame  fnare?  If  you 
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have  any  confederation,  or  any  firmnefs  left,  avo 
temptations  for  which  you  have  found  yourfelves  ui 
equal,  with  as  much  care,  as  you  would  fhun  peftilei 
tial  infection.  Break  off  all  connexions  with  the  loo 
and  profligate.  When  Jinners  entice  thee,  confent  th 
not.  Look  not  on  the  wine,  when  it  is  red,  when  it  give 
its  colour  in  the  cup  ;  for  at  the  l a  ft,  it  biteth  like  a  ft 
pent,  and  ftingeth  like  an  adder .  Remove  thy  wav  fro 
the  fttrange  woman,  and  come  not  near  the  door  of  /;< 
houfte.  Let  not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways  ;  for  h 
houfte  is  the  way  to  hell.  Thou  goejl  after  her  as  a  bit 
hafteth  to  the  fnare,  and  knoweth  not  that  it  is  for  h 
life. 

By  thefe  unhappy  excelfes  of  irregular  pleafure 
youth,  how  many  amiable  difpofitions  are  corrupted  ( 
deftroyed  !  How  many  rifing  capacities  and'  powe 
are  luppreffed  !  How  many  flattering  hopes  of  paren 
and  friends  are  totally  extinguifhed  !  Who  but  me 
drop  a  tear  over  human  nature,  when  he  beholds  th 
morning  which  arofe  fo  bright,  overcad  with  fuch  ui 
timely  darknefs — that  good  humour,  which  once  capt 
vated  all  hearts,  that  vivacity  which  fparkled  in  evei 
company,  thofe  abilities  which  were  fitted  for  ador; 
ingthe  higheft  dation,  all  facrifked  at  the  fhrlne  < 
low  fenfuality — and  one,  who  was  formed  for  rui 
ning  the  fair  careeroflife  in  themidd  of  public  efleer 
cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  courfe,  c 
funk,  for  the  whole  of  it,  into  infignificancy  and  coi 
tempt  ! — Thefe,  O  {inful  Pleafures !  are  thy  trophic 
It  is  thus  that,  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  ar 
man,  thou  degraded  human  honour,  and  blade 
the  opening  profpe&s  of  human  felicity. 

VI.  Diligence,  indudry,  and  proper  improvi 
ment  of  time,  are  material  duties  of  the  young.  T 
no  purpofe  are  they  endowed  with  the  bed  abilities, 
they  want  activity  for  exerting  them.  Unavailing 
in  this  cafe,  will  be  every  direction  that  can  be  give 
them,  either  for  their  temporal  orfpiritual  welfare.  1 
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ybuth,  the  habits  of  induftry  are  mod  eafily  acquired. 
In  youth,  the  incentives  to  it  are  ftrongeft,  from  am¬ 
bition  and  from  duty,  from  emulation  and  hope,  from 
all  the  profpects  which  the  beginning  of  life  affords. 
If,  dead  to  thele  calls,  you  already  languifh  in  Ilotli- 
ful  ina&ion,  what  will  be  able  to  quicken  the  more 
fluggifh  current  of  advancing  years  ? 

Induflry  is  not  only  the  inftrument  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  foundation  of  pleafure.  Nothing  is  fo 
oppofite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  relaxed 
and  feeble  date  of  an  indolent  mind.  He,  who  is  a 
Granger  to  induflry,  may  poffefs,  but  he  cannot  en¬ 
joy.  For  it  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relifh  to 
pleafure.  It  is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  every  good 
to  man.  It  is  the  indifpenfible  condition  of  our  pof- 
fefling  a  found  mind,  in  a  found  body.  Sloth  is  fo  in- 
confiltent  with  both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  greater  foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health  and 
happiriefs.  Inactive  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  its  effects  are  fatal¬ 
ly  powerful.  Though  it  appear  a  (lowly  flowing  dream, 
yet  it  undermines  all  that  is  liable  and  flouriihing.  It 
not  only  faps  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  but  pours 
upon  you  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils.  It  is  like 
water  which  firft  putrifies  by  ftagnation,  and  then 
fends  up  noxious  vapours,  and  fills  the  atmofphere  with 
death. 

Fly,  therefore,  from  idlenefs,  as  the  certain  parent 
both  of  guilt  and  of  ruin.  And  under  idlenefs  I 
include,  not  mere  inaction  only,  but  all  that  circle  of 
trifling  occupations,  in  which  too  many  faunter  away 
their  youth — perpetually  engaged  in  frivolous  fociety, 
or  public  amufements,  in  the  labours  of  drefs,  or  the 
□dentation  of  their  perfons. — Is  this  the  foundation 
which  you  lay  for  future  ufefulnefs  and  cfleem  ?  By 
fuch  accomplilhments,  do  you  hope  to  recommend  your- 
elves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world,  and  to  an- 
fwer  the  expectations  of  your  friends,  and  you* 
country?  Amufements  youth  requires.  It  were  vain, 
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it  were  cruel  to  prohibit  them.  But  though  allow, 
able  as  the  relaxation,  they  are  moft  culpable  as  th< 
bufiinefs,  of  the  young.  For  they  then  become  the 
gulf  of  time,  and  the  poifon  of  the  mind.  They  fo- 
ment  bad  paiTions.  They  weaken  the  manly  powers, 
They  fink  the  native  vigour  of  youth,  into  contempt, 
ible  effeminacy. 

Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dangerous  w^fte, 
feek  to  fill  it  with  employments  which  you  may  re- 
view  with  fatisfa&ion.  The  acquifition  of  knowledge 
is  one  of  the  moft  honourable  occupations  of  youth, 
The  defire  of  it  difeovers  a  liberal  mind,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  many  accompli (hments,  and  many  virtues. 
But  though  your  train  of  life  fhould  not  lead  you  to 
ftudy,  the  courfe  of  education  always  furnifhes  proper 
employments  to  a  well  difpofed  mind.  Whatever  you 
purfue,  be  emulous  to  excel.  Generous  ambition,  and 
fenfibility  to  praife,  are,  efpecially  at  your  age,  among 
the  marks  of  virtue.  Think  not,  that  any  affluence 
of  fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  from 
the  duties  of  application  and  induftry.  Induftry  is  the 
law  of  our  being  ;  it  is  the  demand  of  Nature,  of 
Reafon,  and  of  God.  Remember  always,  that  the 
years  which  now  pafs  over  your  heads,  leave  perma¬ 
nent  memorials  behind  them.  From  your  thought- 
lefs  minds  they  may  efcape  ;  but  they  remain  in  the 
remembrance  of  God.  They  form  an  important  part 
of  the  regifter  of  yonr  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear 
teftimony,  either  for  or  againft  you,  at  that  day,  when, 
for  all  your  actions,  but  particularly  for  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  youth,  you  mu  ft  give  an  account  to  God. 

Thus  I  have  fet  before  you  fome  of  the  chief  quali¬ 
fications  which  belong  to  that  fiber  mind ,  that  virtuous 
and  religious  character,  which  the  apoftle  in  my  text  re¬ 
commends  to  youth — piety,  modefty,  truth,  benevo¬ 
lence,  temperance  and  induftry.  Whether  your  future 
courfe  is  deftined  to  be  long  or  fhort,  after  this  man¬ 
ner  it  fhould  commence;  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus 
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conduced,  its  conclufion,  at  what  time  foever  it  arrives, 
will  not  be  inglorious  or  unhappy.  For  honourable  age  is 
not  that  'which  ftandeth  in  length  of  time ,  or  that  which  is 
meafured  by  number  of  years.  But  wifdom  is  the  grey  hair 
to  man ,  and  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age. 

Letmefinifh  the  fubjed  with  recalling  your  attenti¬ 
on  to  that  dependence  on  the  blelfmg  of  heaven,  which, 
amidll  all  your  endeavours  after  improvement,  you  ought 
continually  to  preferve.  It  is  too  common  with  the 
young,  even  when  they  refolve  to  tread  the  path  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  honour,  to  fet  out  with  prefumptuous  confi¬ 
dence  in  themfelves.  Trulting  to  their  own  abilities 
for  carrying  them  fuccefsfully  through  life,  they  are 
carelefs  of  applying  to  God,  or  of  deriving  any  afliflance 
from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon  the  gloomy  difcipline 
of  religion.  Alas!  how  little  do  they  know  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  await  them  ]  Neither  human  wifdom,  nor 
human  virtue,  unfupported  by  religion,  are  equal  for 
the  trying  lituations  which  often  occur  in  life.  By  the 
fhock  of  temptation,  how  frequently  have  the  moll  vir¬ 
tuous  intentions  been  overthrown  !  Glider  the  prelfure 
of  difafler,  how  often  has  the  greatell  conllancy  funk? 
Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above.  Wifdom 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  riches  and  honour,  come  from  God. 
Deftitute  of  his  favour,  you  are  in  no  better  fituation, 
with  all  your  boafted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wan¬ 
der  in  a  tracklefs  defert,  without  any  guide  to  condud 
them,  or  any  Ihelter  to  cover  them  from  the  gathering 
florin.  Corred,  then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance. 
Expednot,  that  your  happinefs  can  be  independent  of 
him  who  made  youth.  By  faith  and  repentance,  apply 
to  the  redeemer  of  the  world.  By  piety  and  prayer  leek 
the  protedion  of  the  God  of  heaven.  I  conclude  with 
the  folernn  words,  in  which  a  great  prince  delivered  his 
dying  charge  to  his  fon  ;  words  which  every  young  per- 
ion  ought  to  confider  as  addreffed  to  himfelf,  and  to  en¬ 
grave  deeply  on  his  heart :  Thou ,  Solomon ,  my  fon,  know 

thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers  ;  and  ferve  him  with  a  perftM 
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heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind .  For  the  Lord  fear cheih  all 
hearts,  and  underflandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts.  If  thou feek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee;  but  if 
thou  forfake  him ,  he  will  cafl  thee  off  for  ever*. 


SERMON  XII. 

On  the  Duties  and  Consolations  of  the  Aged. 


Prov.  xvi.  31. 

L’he  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the 

way  of  right eoufnefs . 

TO  fear  Cod  and  keep  his  commandments,  is  the  rule 
of  our  duty,  in  every  period  oflife.  But,  as  the 
light  which  guides  our  Peps,  varies  with  the  progrefs 
of  the  day,  fo  the  rule  of  religious  condud  is  divert 
hed  in  its  application,  by  the  different  Pages  of  our  pre- 
fent  exiPence.  To  every  age,  there  belongs  a  diPind 
propriety  of  behaviour.  There  arifes  from  it,  a  feries 
of  duties  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Of  thofe  which  are  incumbent  on  youth,  I  have 
treated  in  the  preceding  difeourfe.  As  we  advance  from 
youth  to  middle  age,  a  new  field  of  adion  opens,  and  a 
different  charader  is  required.  The  flow  of  gay  and 
impetuous  fpirits  begins  to  fubfide.  Life  gradually  af- 
iumes  a  graver  cap ;  the  mind  a  more  fedate  and 
thoughtful  turn.  The  attention  is  now  transferred  from 
pleaiure  to  intereP  ;  that  is,  to  pleafure  diffufed  over 
a  wider  extent,  and  meafured  by  a  larger  feale.  For¬ 
merly,  the  enjoyment  of  the  prelent  moment  occupied 
the  whole  attention.  Now,  110  adion  terminates  ulti¬ 
mately  in  itfelf,  but  refers  to  fome  more  diPant  aim. 

*  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 
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Wealth  and  power,  the  indruments  of  lading  gratifica¬ 
tion,  are  now  coveted  more  than  any  (ingle  pleafure. 
Prudence  and  forefight  lay  their  plans.  Indultry  car¬ 
ries  on  its  patient  efforts.  Activity  pufhes  forward  ;  ad- 
drefs  winds  around.  Here,  an  enemy  is  to  be  overcome  ; 
there,  a  rival  to  be  difplaced.  Competitions  warm  ;  and 
the  ftrife  of  the  world  thickens  on  every  fide.  To  guide 
men  through  this  bufy  period,  without  lofs  of  integri¬ 
ty — to  guard  them  againd  the  temptations,  which  arife 
from  miftaken,  or  interfering  interefts — to  call  them- 
from  worldly  purfuits  to  ferious  thoughts  of  their  fpi- 
ritual  concerns,  is  the  great  office  of  religion. 

But  as  this  includes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  whole 
compafs  of  moral  duty,  as  the  general  drain  of  religi¬ 
ous  exhortation  is  addreffed  to  thofe  who  are  in  this 
(eafon  of  life  ;  a  delineation  of  the  virtues  properly  be- 
longing  to  middle  age,  may  appear  unneceflary,  and 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  held.  Let  us  therefore 
turn  our  view  to  a  bounded  profped: ;  and  contemplate 
a  period  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  are  circurrdcnbed 
within  narrower  limits.  Old  age  is  a  dage  of  the  hu¬ 
man  courfe,  which  every  one  hopes  to  reach  ;  and 
therefore  the  confideration  of  it  intereds  us  all.  *  It  is 
a  period  judly  entitled  to  general  refpetf:.  Even  its  fail¬ 
ings  ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle  hand;  and 
though  the  petulant  and  the  vain  may  defpife  the  hoary 
head;  yet  the  wifed  of  men  has  aliened  in  the  text, 
that  when  found  in  the  way  of  right eoufnefs ,  it  is  a  crown 
of  glory,  I  (hall  fird  offer  fome  counfels,  concerning  the 
errors  which  are  mod  incident  to  the  aged.  Secondly, 

I  fhall  fugged  the  peculiar  duties  they  ought  to  prac- 

tife  ;  and,  thirdly,  point  out  the  confolations  they  may 
enjoy.  J 

I.  As  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth  are  chiefly  de~ 
rived  from  inexperience  and  preemption  ;  fo  almoft 
all  the  errors  of  age  may  be  traced  up  to  thefeeblenefs 
and  didrefles  peculiar  to  that  time  of  life.  Though,  in 
every  part  of  life,  vexations  occur,  yet,  in  former 
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yeans,  either  bufinefs  or  plea  lure,  ferved  to  obliterate 
tneir  impreflion,  by  ftipplying  occupation  to  the  mind. 

begins  advances,  with  difqualifying  men  for 
i  eli m mg  the  one,  and  for  taking  an  adive  part  in  the 
other.  While  it  withdraws  their  accuftomed  fupports, 
it  iiiipofes,  at  the  fame  time,  the  additional  burden  of 
growing  infirmities.  In  the  former  flages  of  their  jour- 
ney,  hope  continued  to  flatter  them  with  many  a  fair 
and  enticing  profped.  But  in  proportion  as  old  age  in- 
creafes,  thole  pleafing  iiiufions  vanifh.  Life  is  contract¬ 
ed  within  a  naiiow  and  barren  circle.  \ear  after  year 
Heals  fomewhat  away  from  their  ftore  of  comfort,  de¬ 
prives  them  of  fome  of  their  ancient  friends,  blunts 
fonie  of  their  powers  of  fenfatian,  or  incapacitates  them 
for  fome  fund  ion  oflife. 

rhougn,  in  the  plan  of  Providence,  it  is  wifely  or¬ 
dered,  that  before  we  are  called  away  from  the  world, 
our  attachment  to  it  fhould  be  gradually  loofened— — 
though  it  be  fit  in  itfelf,  that  as  in  the  day  of  human  life, 
there  is  a  morning  and  a  noon,  fo  there  fhould  be  an 
evening  alfo,  when  the  lengthening  ihadows  fhall  ad- 
mom  fli  us  of  approaching  night ;  yet  we  have  no  reafon 
to  be  furprifed,  if  they,  who  are  arrived  at  this  de- 
jeding  feafon,  feel  and  lament  the  change  which  they 
luffer.  The  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  aged,  fhould 
meet  with  tendernefs,  rather  than  cenfure.  The  bur¬ 
den,  under  which  they  labour,  ought  be  viewed  with 
Sympathy,  by  thofe  who  muff  bear  it  in  their  turn,  and 
who,  perhaps,  hereafter  may  complain  of  it  as  bitter¬ 
ly.  At  the  fame  time,  the  old  fhould  confider,  that  all 
the  leafons  oflife  have  their  feveral  trials  allotted  to 
them  ;  and  that  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  age  with  be¬ 
coming  patience,  is  as  much  their  duty,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  young  to  refill:  the  temptations  of  youthful  pleafure. 
By  calmly  enduring,  for  the  fhort  time  that  remains, 
what  Providence  is  pleafed  to  inhid,  they  both  exprefs 
a  refignation  moil  acceptable  to  God,  and  recommend 
themfelves  to  the  dleem  and  aflifUnce  of  all  who  are 
around  them. 
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But  though  the  querulous  temper  imputed  to  old  age, 
is  to  be  confidered  as  a  natural  infirmity,  rather  than 
as  a  vice  ;  the  fame  apology  cannot  be  made  for  that 
peevifh  difguft  at  the  manners,  and  that  malignant  cen- 
fure  of  the  enjoyments,  of  the  young,  which  is  fome- 
times  found  to  accompany  declining  years.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjuft  than  to  take  offence  at  others,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  partaking  of  pleafures,  which  it  is  pafl 
your  time  to  enjoy.  By  indulging  this  fretful  temper, 
you  both  aggravate  the  uneafinefs  of  age,  and  you  ali¬ 
enate  thofe,  on  whole  afleftion  much  of  your  comfort 
depends.  In  order  to  make  the  two  extremes  of  life 
unite  in  amicable  fociety,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  young  would  look  forward,  and  conlider  that  they 
fhall  one  day  be  old ;  and  that  the  old  would  look  back, 
and,  remembering  that  they  once  were  young,  make 
proper  allowances  for  the  temper  and  the  manners  of 
youth. 

But  inftead  of  this,  it  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged 
at  declared  enmity  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  prefent 
cuftoms  and  manners — perpetually  complaining  of  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  aftonifhing 
vices  and  follies  of  the  rifing  generation.  All  things, 
according  to  them,  are  rufhing  faff  into  ruin.  Decency 
and  good  order,  have  become  extinft,  ever  fince  that 
happy  difcipline,  under  which  they  fpent  their  youth, 
has  paffed  away.  Part,  at  lead,  of  this  difpleafure,  you 
may"  fairly  impute  to  the  infirmity  of  age,  which  throws 
its  own  gloom  on  every  furrounding  objeft.  Similar  la¬ 
mentations  were,  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  poured 
forth  by  your  fathers ;  and  they,  who  are  now  young, 
fhall,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn,  inveigh,  in  the  like 
drain,  againft  thofe  who  fucceed  them.  Great  has  been 
the  corruption  of  the  world  in  every  age.  Sufficient 
ground  there  is  for  the  complaints  made  by  ferious  ob- 
fervers,.  at  all  times,  of  abounding  iniquity  and  folly. 
But  though  particular  modes  of  vice  prevail  in  one  age, 
more  than  in  others,  it  does  not  follow,  that  on  that 
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age  all  ; iniquity  is  accumulated.  It  is  the  form,  perhaps 
more  thau  the  quantity  of  corruption,  which  makes  the 
culhnchon.  In  the  word  of  times,  God  has  allured  us 
luat  there  fliall  he  always  a  feed  who  shall  ferve  him* 
Say  not  thou  IVhatJs  the  caufe  that  the  for  Jr  daysj'e 

hth!<  J  hJ-  J  th°U  d°Ji  n0t  CnClUire  wifely  concerning 
ims.  he  not  righteous  overmuch;  neither  make  thyCelf 

J  "rh  r  r°K-Tr  foll,esl.Pafs  away,  and  are  forgot¬ 
ten.  x  hofe,  which  are  prefent,  ftrike  obfervation  and 

fharpen  cenlure.  Had  the  depravation  of  the  world  con 
turned  to  encreafe  in  proportion  to  thole  gloomy  caku- 
ltHions,  which,  for  lo  many  centuries  pad,  have  edimat- 
txi  each  race  as  vvorle  than  the  preceding  ;  by  this  time 
not  one  ray  of  good  fenfe,  nor  one  fpark  of  piety  and 
kindie;  HU1U  iave  rema^ne^  unextinguifhed  among  man- 


ne  of  the  vices  of  old  age,  which  appears  the  mod: 
unaccountable,  is  that  covetous  attachment  to  worldly 
intereit,  with  which  it  is  often  charged.  But  this  too 
can  naturally  be  deduced  from  the  lenfe  of  its  feeble¬ 
ness  and  decay.  ^  In  proportion  as  the  vigour  both  of 
bony  and  mind  declines,  timidity  may  be  expetded  to 
mcreafe.  With  anxious  and  fearful  eye,  the  ated 
look  forward  to  the  evils  which  threaten  them,  and  to 
the  changes  which  may  befal.  Hence,  they  are  fome- 
tunes  apt  to  overvalue  riches,  as  the  indrumem  of 
their  defence  againd  thefe  dangers,  and  as  the  mod: 
certain  means  of  fecuring  them  againd:  folitude  and 
cliff  efpeft.  But  though  their  apprehenfions  may  judi- 
ly  a  cautious  frugality,  they  can  by  no  means  excufe 
a  fordid  avarice.  It  is  no  lefs  abiurd,  than  it  is  cul¬ 
pable,  in  the  old,  from  the  dread  of  uncertain  fur u-. 
rky,  to  deny  themfel  ves  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  • 
and  to  increafe  in  anxiety  about  their  journey,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  draws  nearer  to  its  clofe.  1  he^re  are 
more  effectual  methods  of  commanding  refpect  from 
the  world,  than  the  mere  poffeiTion  of  wealth.  Let  then) 

*  PfahXxii.  3 o #  i  Ecclef,  vii.  io,  i6t 
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be  charitable,  and  do  good.  Let  them  mix  beneficence 
to  their  friends,  with  a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  which  befit  their  date.  They  will  then  re¬ 
ceive  the  returns  of  real  refpedt  and  love.  W  hereas, 
by  their  riches,  they  procure  no  more  than  pretended 
demonftrations  of  regard  •  while  their  ill-judged  par- 
iimony  occafions  many  fecret  wifhes  for  their  death. 

As  increafing  years  debilitate  the  body,  fo  they 
weaken  the  force,  and  diminifh  the  warmth  of  the  af¬ 
fections.  Chilled  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  heart  lofes 
that  tender  fenfibility,  with  which  it  once  entered 
into  the  concerns  and  forrows  of  others.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  merciful  appointment  of  Providence,  that  as 
they  who  fee  many  days,  mult  behold  many  a  fad 
fcene,  the  imprefiions  of  grief  upon  their  heart  /hould 
be  blunted  by  being  often  repeated  ;  and  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  power  of  advancing  the  profperity  of 
others  decreafes,  their  participation  of  the  misfortunes 
of  others  fbould  alfo  leffen.  However,  as,  in  every 
period  of  life,  humanity  and  friendflnp  contribute  to 
happinefs,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  intereft  of  the 
aged,  to  cherifh  the  remains  of  the  kind  affections; 
and,  from  the  days  of  former  years,  to  recal  fuch 
imprefiions  as  may  tend  to  foften  their  hearts.  Let 
them  not,  from  having  buffered  much  in  the  courfe  of 
their  long  pilgrimage,  become  callous  to  the  bufferings 
of  others.  But,  remembering  that  they  ftill  are  men 
let  them  ftudy  to  keep  their  heart  open  to  the  fenfe 
of  human  w7oe.  Pradtifed  in  the  ways  of  men,  they 
are  apt  to  be  fufpicious  of  defign  and  fraud  •  for  the 
knowledge,  and  the  diftruft  of  mankind,  too’ often  go 
together..  Let  not,  however,  that  wary  caution,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  their  experience,  degenerate  into  craft. 
Experience  ought  alfo  to  have  taught  them,  that  a- 
midft  alLthe  falfehood  of  men,  integrity  is  the  belt 
defence  ;  and  that  he,  who  continueth  to  the  end  to 
walk  uprightly ,  fhall  continue  to  walk  furely.  Having 
tnus  offered  fome  admonitions  concerning  the  errors 
?noft  incident  to  age,  I  proceed, 
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II.  To  point  out  the  duties  which  peculiarly  belong 
to  ir. 

I  he  firft,  which  I  fhall  mention,  is,  a  timely  retreat 
from  the  world.  In  every  part  of  life,  we  are  in  ha* 
zard  of  being  too  deeply  immerfed  in  its  cares.  But 
during  its  vigorous  periods,  the  impulfe  of  a&ive  fpi- 
rit,  the  necelfary  bufinefs  of  our  ftation,  and  the  al¬ 
lowable  endeavours  to  advance  our  fortune  by  fair  in- 
duftry,  render  it  difficult  to  obferve  due  moderation. 
In  old  age,  all  the  motives  of  eager  purfuit  diminifh. 
The  voice  of  nature  then  calls  you  to  leave  to  others 
the  buftle  and  contefl  of  the  world;  and  gradually  to 
difengage  yourfelves  from  a  burden,  which  begins  to 
exceed  your  ftrength,  Having  borne  your  ffiare  of 
the  heat  and  labour  of  the  day,  let  the  evening  of 
life  be  palfed  in  the  cool  and  quiet  fhade.  It  is  only 
in  the  fhade,  that  the  virtues  of  old  age  can  fiouriffi. 
There,  its  duties  are  difcharged  with  more  fuccefs  - 
and  there,  its  comforts  are  enjoyed  with  greatefl  fatis- 
fa&ion. 

By  the  retreat  of  old  age,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
a  total  ceflation  from  every  worldly  employment. 
There  is  an  error  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  oppofite 
extreme.  Perfons  who  have  been  long  harralfed  with 
bufinefs  and  care,  fometimes  imagine,  that  when  life 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete.  But  where  they  expe&ed  a  de¬ 
licious  enjoyment  of  leifure  and  eafe,  they  have  often 
found  a  melancholy  folitude.  Few  are  able,  in  any 
period  of  their  days,  to  bear  a  total  abftradlion  from 
the  world.  There  remains  a  vacancy  which  they  can¬ 
not  fill  up.  Incapable  of  being  always  employed  in  the 
exercifes  of  religion,  and  often  little  qualified  for  the 
entertainments  of  the  underffanding,  they  are  in  ha¬ 
zard  of  becoming  a  burden  to  themfelves,  and  to  all 
with  whom  they  are  conne&ed.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  aged,  not  fo  much  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  worldly  bufinefs,  as  to  contract  its  circle — not  fo 
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much  to  break  off,  as  to  loofen  their  communication 
with  a&ive  life.  Continuing  that  train  of  occupation, 
to  which  they  have  been  moft  accuftemed,  let  them 
purfue  it  with  lefs  intenfenefs  f  relaxing  their  efforts, 
as  their  powers  decline  ;  retiring  more  and  more  from 
public  observation,  to  domeftic  Scenes,  and  feriousr 
thoughts  ;  till,  as  the  decays  of  life  advance,  the 
world  {hall  of  itfelf  withdraw  to  a  greater  didance 
from  their  view  ;  its  objects  fhall  gradually  yield  their 
place  to  others  of  more  importance  ;  and  its  tumults 
fhall  found  in  their  ears,  only  like  a  noife  which  is 
heard  from  afar. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  whole,  to  retreat  betimes 
from  the  fatigue  of  worldly  care,  it  is  ft  ill  more  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them,  to  quit  the  purfuit  of  Such  pleafures 
as  are  unfuitable  to  their  years.  Cheerfulnefs,  in  old 
age,  is  graceful.  It  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  vir¬ 
tue.  But  the  cheerfulnefs  of  age  is  widely  different 
from  the  levity  of  youth.  Many  things  are  allowable 
in  that  early  period,  which,  in  maturer  years,  would 
deferve  cenfure ;  but  which,  in  old  age,  become  both 
ridiculous  and  criminal.  By  awkwardly  affedling  to 
imitate  the  manners,  and  to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of 
the  young,  as  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  So 
they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  grey  hairs.  But  if,  by 
follies  of  this  kind,  they  are  degraded,  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  much  deeper  blame,  by  defcending  to  vicious 
pleafure,  and  continuing  to  hover  round  thofe  {inful 
gratifications  to  which  they  were  once  addi&ed.  Amufe- 
ment  and  relaxation  the  aged  require,  and  may  en¬ 
joy.  But  let  them  coniider  well,  that  by  every 
intemperate  indulgence,  they  accelerate  decay  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  enlivening,  they  opprefs,  and  precipitate  their 
declining  Slate.  Eafe,  Safety,  and  refpeft,  are  the 
proper  enjoyments  of  age.  Within  thefe  bounds  let 
it  remain,  and  not  vainly  attempt  to  break  through 
that  barrier,  by  which  nature  has  feparated  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  youth,  from  the  comforts  left  to  the  conclud¬ 
ing  years  of  life. 
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A  material  part  of  the  duty  of  the  aged,  confifls,  in 
Lie  ymg  to  be  ufeful  to  the  race  who  are  to  fucceed 
em.  Mere  opens  to  them  an  extenfive  field,  in  which 
tney  may  lo  employ  themfelves,  as  confiderably  to  ad, 
vance  the  mtereit  of  religion,  and  the  happinefs  of 

11  *n.c  •  r^eni  helongs,  to  impart  to  the  young 
e  ruic  of  their  long  experience;  to  iniirudl  them  in 
,  e  Proper  condud,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  various 
cangers,  of  life  ;  by  wife  counfel,  to  temper  their 
piecipitate  ardour  ;  and,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  form  them  to  piety  and  virtue. 

It  is  not  by  rigorous  difcipline,  and  unrelaxing 
au  erity,  that  they  can  maintain  an  afeendant  over 
.ru  rtl,ln(Is‘  I  conflraint  which  their  prefence 
wi  impole,  and  the  averlion  which  their  manners 
will  create,  if  the  one  be  conflantly  awful,  and  the 
other  levere,  tend  to  fruftrate  the  effetf  of  all  their 
wifdom.  1  hey  muft  aflume  the  fpirit  of  the  compa¬ 
nion  and  the  friend ;  and  mix,  with  the  authority  of 
age,  a  proper  degree  of  indulgence  to  the  manners  of 
the  young.  Inflead  of  lellening  the  refped  due  to  their 
years  by  fuch  condefcenfion,  they  take  the  furefl  me¬ 
thod  to  increafe  it.  Old  age  never  appears  with  great¬ 
er  dignity,  than  when,  tempered  with  mildnefs,  and 
enlivened  with  good  humour,  it  adls  as  the  guide  and 
the  patron  of  youth.  Religion,  difplayed  in  fuch  a 
character,  fir  ikes  the  beholders,  as  at  once  amiable 
and  venerable.  They  revere  its  power,  when  they 
lee  it  adding  fo  much  grace  to  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  (bedding  (o  plea/ing  a  luflre  over  the  evening  of 
life.  I  he  young  wifh  to  tread  in  the  fame  fleps,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  clofe  of  their  days  with  equal  honour. 
They  liflen  with  attention  to  counfels,  which  are 
mingled  with  tendernefs,  and  rendered  refpedlable  by 
grey  hairs.  For,  notwithflanding  all  its  preemption, 
youth  naturally  bends  before  fuperior  knowledge  and 
years.  Aged  wildom,  when  joined  with  acknowledged 
virtue,  exerts  an  authority  over  the  human  mind, 
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greater  even  than  that  which  arifes  from  power  and 
itation.  It  can  check  the  rnoft  forward,  abafhthe  mofl 

profligate,  and  flrike  with  awe  the  mod  giddy  and 
unthinking. 

In  the  midft  of  their  endeavours  to  be  ufeful  to 
others,  let  not  the  aged  forget  thofe  religious  em¬ 
ployments,  which  their  own  ftate  particularly  requires. 
1  he  firft  of  thefe  is,  reflexion  on  their  pall  behaviour, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  the  errors  which  they  have 
committed  ;  and  as  far  as  remaining  life  allows,  to 
apply  themfelves  to  repentance  and  amendment.  Long 
has  the  world  bewildered  you  in  its  maze,  and  impofed 
upon  you  by  its  arts.  The  time  is  now  come,  when 
this  great  feducer  Ihould  miflead  you  no  more.  From 
the  calm  flation  at  which  you  are  arrived,  fequeftered 
irom  the  crowd  of  the  deceiving  and  the  deceived 
review  your  conduft,  with  the  eye  of  chriftians  arid 
immortal  beings.  After  all  the  tumult  of  life  is  over 
what  now  remains  to  afford  you  folid  fatisfacfion  > 
Have  you  lerved  God  with  fidelity,  and  difc barged 
your  part  to  your  fellow-creatures  with  integrity  and 
a  good  confcience?  Can  you  look  forward  without 
terror  to  that  day  which  is  to  diflblve  your  connexion 
with  this  world,  and  to  bring  you  into  the  prefence 
of  him  who  made  you,  in  order  to  give  account  of 
your  aftions  ?  1  he  retrofpecf  of  life  is  feldom  wholly 
unattended  by  uneafinefs  and  fhame.  Though,  to  the 
?ood  and  the  bad,  it  prefents  a  very  different  fcene  • 
,et,  to  all  men,  it  recalls  much  guilt  incurred,  and 
nuch  time  mif-fpent.  It  too  much  refembles  the  re¬ 
view  which  a  traveller  takes  from  fome  eminence  of 
ba£ren  country,  through  which  he  has  paffed,  where 
he  heath  and  the  delertform  the  chief  profpedt ;  di- 

uTtLuion n  y  ^  3  feW  fcattered  fPots  of  impeifea 

Turn  then  your  thoughts  to  the  proper  methods  of 
nakmg  your  peace  with  God  through  Jefus  Chrift  • 
ad  implore,  from  divine  grace,  that  lav  heart  and 
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right  /pint,  which  will  fit  you  for  a  better  world.  Le 
devotion  fill  up  many  of  thofe  hours,  which  are  nov 
vacant  from  worldly  bufinefs  and  care.  Let  your  af 
fe&ions  dwell  among  divine  and  immortal  objects.  Ii 
filent  and  thoughtful  meditation,  walk  as  on  the  lhor 
of  that  vafl  ocean,  upon  which  you  are  foon  to  em 
bark.  Summon  up  all  the  confiderations,  which  fhouli 
reconcile  you  to  your  departure  from  life;  and  whicl 
may  prepare  you  for  going  through  its  laftfcene,  witl 
firmnels  and  decency.  Often  let  your  thankfgiving 
afcend  to  God,  for  that  watchful  care  with  which  hi 
hath  hitherto  conducted  you,  through  the  long  jour 
ney  of  life.  Often  let  your  prayers  be  heard,  tha 
in  what  remains  of  your  pilgrimage,  he  may  not  for 
fake  you  ;  and  that,  when  you  enter  into  the  valley  o 
the  shadow  of  death ,  he  may  there  fupport  you  witl 
his  ftaff, \  and  defend  you  with  his  rod,  Amidft  fuel 
thoughts  and  cares,  let  old  age  find  you  employed  ;  be 
taking  yourfelves  to  a  prudent  and  timely  retreat ;  dif 
engaged  both  from  the  oppreflive  load  of  bufinefs,  an< 
from  the  unfeafonable  purfuit  of  pleafure  ;  applyinj 
yourfelves  to  form  the  fucceeding  race,  by  your  court 
fels  to  virtue  and  wifdom  ;  reviewing  ferioufly  you 
paft  life  ;  by  repentance  and  devotion,  preparing  your 
felves  for  a  better  ;  and,  with  humble  and  manh 
compofure,  expediting  that  hour,  which  Nature  can 
not  now  long  delay.  It  remains, 

III.  To  fugged:  the  confolations  which  belong  t< 
old  age,  when  thus  found  in  the  way  of  right eoufnefs, 

I  mud:  introduce  them  with  obferving,  that  nothing 
is  more  reafonable  in  itfelf,  than  to  fubmit  patienth 
to  thofe  infirmities  of  nature,  which  are  brought  oi 
by  the  increafe  of  years.  You  knew  beforehand  wha 
you  had  to  expeft,  when  you  numbered  the  fucceflivi 
lummers  and  winters  which  were  palling  over  you 
heads.  Old  age  did  not  attack  you  by  furprife,  no: 
was  it  forced  upon  youagaind  your  choice.  Qlten,  anc 
earnedly,  did  you  wifh  to  fee  long  life  and  many  days 
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When  arrived  at  the  defire d  period,  have  you  any 
juft  caufe  to  complain,  on  account  of  enduring  what 
the  eonftitution  of  our  being  impofes  on  all  ?  Did  you 
expe<ft,  that,  for  your  fake.  Providence  was  to  alter 
its  eftablifhed  order  ?  Throughout  the  whole  vegeta¬ 
ble,  fenfible,  and  rational  world,  whatevermakespro- 
grefs  towards  maturity,  as  loon  as  it  has  palled  that 
point,  begins  to  verge  towards  decay.  It  is  as  natural 
for  old  age  to  be  frail,  as  for  the  ftalk  to  bend  under 
the  ripened  ear,  or  for  the  autumnal  leaf  to  change  its 
hue.  To  this  law,  all,  who  went  before  you,  have 
fubmitted — and  all,  who  llrall  come  after  you,  mult 
yield.  After  they  have  flourifhed  for  a  feafon,  they 
ihall  fade,  like  you,  when  the  period  of  decline  arrives, 
and  bow  under  the  prefiiire  of  years. 

During  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  human  courfe, 
the  principal  materials  of  our  comfort,  or  unealinefs, 
lie  within  ourfelves.  Every  age  will  prove  burden- 
dome,  to  thofe  who  have  no  fund  of  happinefs  in  their 
own  breaft.  Preferve  them  if  you  could,  from  all  in¬ 
firmity  of  frame — beftow  upon  them,  if  it  were  pof- 
Able,  perpetual  youth — ftill  they  would  be  reftlefs  and 
miferable,  through  the  influence  of  ill-governed  pal- 
fions.  It  is  not  furprifing,  that  fuck  perlons  are  peev- 
ilh,  querulous,  when  old.  Unjuftly  they  impute  to  their 
time  of  life,  that  mifery  with  which  their  vices  and 
follies  embitter  every  age.  Whereas,  to  good  men, 
no  period  of  life  is  unfupportable,  becaufe  they  draw 
their  chief  happinefs  from  fources  which  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  age  or  time.  Wifdom,  piety,  and  virtue, 
grow  not  old  with  our  bodies.  They  fuffer  no  decay 
from  length  of  days.  To  them  only  belongs  unaltera¬ 
ble  and  unfading  youth.  ! Thofe  that  be  planted  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Lot dy  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  Cod% 
They  shall  flilhbring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  ;  they  shall  be 
fat  and  flourishing* . 

You  can  now,  it  is  true,  no  longer  relifh  many  of 

*  *  Pfalm  xcik  13,  14. 

Vol.  I.  O 
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Uiofe  plcafures  which  once  amufed  you.  Your  fenfa- 
tions  are  lefs  cjuick  than  formerly  ;  your  days  more 
languishing,  But  if  you  have  quitted  the  region  of  plea- 
iuie,  in  return,  you  pofTefs  that  of  tranquillity  and  -re- 
pole.  If  you  are  llrangers  to  the  vivacity  of  enjoyment, 
you  are  free,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  pain  of  vio¬ 
lent  and  often  difappointed  delire.  Much  fatigue, 
much  vexation,  as  well  as  vanity,  attend  that  turbu¬ 
lence  of  life,  in  which  the  younger  part  of  mankind 
are  engaged.  Amidft  thofe  keen  purfuits,  and  feem- 
ing  pleafures,  for  which  you  envy  them,  often  they 
feel  their  own  mifery,  and  look  forward  with  a  wifh- 
fuleye  to  thefeafonof  calmnefs  and  retreat.  For,  on  all 
Tides  of  human  life,  the  balance  of  happinefs  is  adjufted 
with  more  equality  than  at  firft  appears  ;  and  if  old 
age  throws  fome  new  diftrefles  into  the  fcale,  it  light¬ 
ens  alfo  the  weight  of  others.  Many  paffions,  which 
formerly  difturbed  your  tranquillity,  have  now  fubfided. 
Many  competitions,  which  long  filled  your  days  with 
difquiet  and  ftrife,  are  now  at  an  end.  Many  affii&ions, 
which  once  rent  your  hearts  with  violent  anguilh,  are 
now  foftened  into  a  tender  emotion,  on  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  pall  woe.  In  the  beginnings  of  life,  there 
was  room  for  much  apprehenlion  concerning  what 
might  befal  in  itsprogrefs.  Yourfecurity  was  never  un¬ 
troubled.  Your  hopes  were  interrupted  by  many  anxie¬ 
ties  and  fears.  Having  finiftied  the  career  of  labour  and 
danger,  your  anxiety  ought  ofcourfe  to  leflen.  Ready  to 
enter  into  the  harbour,  you  can  look  back,  as  from  a  fecure 
ftation,  upon  the  perils  you  have  efcaped,  upon  the  tem¬ 
ped  by  which  you  was  tolled,  and  upon  the  multitude 
who  are  hill  engaged  in  confliHing  with  the  florm. 

If  you  have  acted  your  part  with  integrity  and  ho¬ 
nour,  you  are  juftly  entitled  to  refpedl,  and  you  will 
eenen  illy  receive  it.  For  rarely,  or  never,  is  old  age 
contemned,  unlefs  when,  by  vice  or  folly,  it  renders 
itfelf  contemptible.  Though  length  of  time  may  have 
worn  off  fuperlicial  ornaments,  yet  what  old  age  lofes 
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in  grace,  it  often  gains  in  dignity.  The  veneration, 
as  was  before  obferved,  which  grey  hairs  command, 
puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  aged,  to  maintain  a  very 
important  place  in  human  lociety.  They  are  fo  tar 
from  being  infignificant  in  the  world,  that  families, 
long  held  together  by  their  authority,  and  focieties  ac- 
cuitomed  to  be  guided  by  their  counfels,  have  frequent¬ 
ly  had  caufe  to  regret  their  lofs,  more  than  that  of  the 
moil  vigorous  and  young.  To  fuccefs  of  every  kind, 
the  head  which  direds,  is  no  lefs  eflential  than  the 
hand  which  executes.  Vain,  nay,  often  dangerous, 
were  youthful  enterprife,  if  not  conducted  by  aged 
prudence.  If  aid, ,  Days  Jhould  [peak,  and  multitude  of 
years  fhouid  teach  wifdom* .  Therefore ,  thou  fh alt  rife  up 
before  the  hoary  head \  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
and  fear  thy  Go  dp . 

Though,  in  old  age,  the  circle  of  your  pleafures  is 
more  contraded  than  it  has  formerly  been ;  yet, 
within  its  limits,  many  of  thofe  enjoyments  remain, 
which  are  mod  grateful  to  human  nature.  Temperate 
mirth  is  not  extinguifhed  by  advanced  years.  The 
mild  pleafures  of  domeffic  life  hill  cheer  the  heart. 
The  entertainments  of  converfatiori,  and  focial  imer- 
courfe,  continue  unimpaired.  The  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  abated  by  the  frailty  of  the  body  ;  and 
the  leifure  of  old  age  affords  many  opportunities  for 
gratifying  thatdefire.  The  fphere  of  your  obl'ervation 
and  reflexion,  is  fo  much  enlarged  by  long  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  world,  as  to  fupply  within  itfelf,  a 
wide  range  of  improving  thought.  To  recall  the  vari¬ 
ous  revolutions,  which  have  occurred  fince  you  be<ran 
to  ad' your  part  in  life — to  compare  the  charaders  of 
paft  and  prefent  times — to  trace  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  all  the  incidents  of  your  own  lot — to  con¬ 
template  with  thoughtful  eye,  the  fucceflive  new  ap¬ 
pearances  which  the  world  has  afliimed  around  you- 
in  government,  education,  opinions,  cuftoms,  and 
Job,  xxiii.  7.  f  Lev.  xix,  32, 
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modes  of  livings  ;  thefe  are  employments;  no  lefs  en- 
tei  taming  than  inflrudiive  to  the  mind  . 

w.hile  you  are  engaged  in  fuch  employments;  you 
^ire,  perhaps,  furrounded  with  your  families,  who 
treat  you  with  attention  and  refpecf ;  you  are  honour¬ 
ed  oy  your  friends  ;  your  chara&er  is  eftablifned  * 
you  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  clamour,  and  the 
Jtrife  of  tongues  •  and,  free  from  diflra&ing  caresy 
you  can  attend  calmly  to  your  eternal  interefts.  For 
filch  comforts  as  thefe,  have  you  not  caufe  moft  thank¬ 
fully  to  aknowledge  the  good nefs  of  heaven  ?  Do  they, 
not  afford  you  ground  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  your 
days  in  refignation  and  peace — difpofing  yourfelves 
to  rile  in  due  time,  like  fatisfied  guefts  from  the  ban¬ 
quet  that  has  been  fet  before  you  and  to  praife  and 
bid’s,  when  you  depart,  the  great  Maher  of  thefeafl? 
To  man  that  is  good  in  his  Jight ,  whether  he  be  young 
fir  old,  God  giveth ,  ivifdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy . 
for  every  feafon  of  life,  the  benignity  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  hath  prepared  its  own  fatisfafiions,  while  his 
wifdom  hath  appointed  its  peculiar  trials.  No  age  is 
doomed  to  total  infelicity  ;  provided  that  we  attempt 
not  to  do  violence  to  nature,  by  feeking  to  extorts 
from  one  age,  the  pleafures  of.  another  ;  and  to  ga¬ 
ther,  in  the  winter  of  life,  thofe  flowers  which  were 
deflined  to  blofTom,  only  in  its  fummer,  or  itsfpring. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  I  have  confiderecf 
old  age,  only  in  its  firfl:  ftages,  and  in  its  moft  favour¬ 
able  point  of  light--— before  the  faculties  are  as  yet 
much  impaired,  and  when  difeafe  or  affii&ion  has  laid 
no  additional  load  on  the  burthen  of  years.  Let  us  then 
view  it  with  all  its  aggravations  of  diflxefs.  Let  us  1’up- 
po  fe  it  arrived  at  its  utmofl  verge,  worn  out  with  in¬ 
firmities,  and  bowed  down  by  flcknefs  and  forrow. 
Still  there  remains  this  confolation,  that  it  is  not  long 
ere  the  weary  fhall  he  at  rej ?.  Having  paffed  through 
fo  many  of  the.toils  of  life,  you  may  now  furely,  when 
jour  pilgrimage  touches  on  its  clofe,  bear,  without 
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Extreme  impatience,  the  hardfliipsof  itscorcfudingftage. 
From  the  ineltimable  promifes  of  the  goipel,  and  from 
the  gracious  prefence  of  God,  the  afflictions  of  old 
age  cannot  feclude  you.  Though  your  heart  fhould  be¬ 
gin  to  faint,  and  your  flesh  to  Jail ,  there  is  One,  who 
can  be  the  frength  of  your  heart,  and  your  portion  Jor 
ever.  Even  to  your  old  age,  faith  the  Lord,  1  an 1  he  ; 
and  even  to  hoary  hairs  will  1  carry  you .  1  have  made , 
and  /  will  bear  ;  even  I  will  carry,  and  will  deliver you* . 
Leave  thy  fatherlefs  children;  I  will  preserve  them 
alive  ;  and  let  thy  widows  truft  inme-\ . 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  period,  when  there  ought 
to  be  a  fatiety  of  life,  as  there  is  of  all  other  things  ; 
and  when  death  fhould  be  viewed,  as  your  merciful  dif- 
niiffion  from  a  long  warfare.  To  come  to  the  grave  in 
a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  its  feaJon\  y 
is  the  natural  termination  of  the  human  courfe.  Amidft 
multiplying  infirmities,  to  prolong  life  beyond  its  ufual 
bounds,  and  to  draw  out  your  ex  iff  e  nee  here  to  the 
lafl  and  fouleff  dregs,  ought  not  to  be  the  wifli  of  any 
wife  man.  Is  it  defirable,  to  continue  lingering  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  after  every  tie  which  connects 
you  with  life  is  broken — and  to  be  left  a  lolitary  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  the  midit  of  a  new  generation,  wTofe  faces 
you  hardly  know  ?  The  (hades  of  your  departed  friends 
rife  up  before  you,  and  w*arn  you,  that  it  is  time  to 
depart.  Nature  and  Providence  fummon  you,  to  be 
gathered  to  your  fathers.  Reafon  admonifhes  you,  that 
as  your  predeceflors  made  way  for  you,  it  is  juft  that 
you  fhould  yield  your  place  to  thofe,  who  have  arifen 
ro  iucceed  you  on  this  bufy  ffage  ;  wTo,  for  a  while, 
fhailfill  it  with  their  actions  and  their  fufferings,  their 
virtues  and  their  crimes  ;  and  then  fhall,  in  their  turn, 
withdraw,  and  be  joined  to  the  forgotten  multitudes 
of  former  ages. 

Could  death,  indeed,  be  confidered  in  no  other 
view  than  as  the  clofe  of  life,  it  would  afford  only 

*  ^a*  4*  +  Jer.  xlix,  +  Job,  v. 
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melancholy  retreat.  The  total  extindipn  of  being  is 
a  thought,  which  human  nature,  in  its  moft  diftrefled 
circumitances,  cannot  bear  without  dejeftion.  But 
blefled  be  God  !  far  other  profpe&s  revive  the  fpirits 
of  the  aged,  who  have  fpent  their  life  in  piety  and 
virtue.  To  them,  death  is  not  the  extinftion,  but  the 
renovation  of  the  living  principle — its  removal  from 
the  earthly  houfe  of  this  tabernacle,  to  the  houfte  not  ?nade 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Having  fought  the  good 

fight — having  finished  their  courfe ,  and  kept  the  faith _ 

there  is  laid  up  for  them  the  crown  of  right  eoufnefs .  The 
Saviour  of  the  world  hath  not  only  brought  im?nortality 
to  light,  but  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  their  hope  and 
truih  By  making  atonement  for  their  guilt,  he  hath 
prepared  their  way  within  the  veil;  and  lecured  to 
them,  the  poiTellion  of  an  inheritance ,  incorruptible  and 
undefiled ,  referred  in  the  heavens .  Such  are  the  hopes 
and  profpe&s,  which  cheer  the  forrows  of  old  age, 
and  furmount  the  fear  of  death.  Faith  and  piety  are 
the  only  adequate  fupports  of  human  nature,  in  all  its 
great  emergencies.  After  they  have  guided  us  through 
the  various  trials  of  life,  they  uphold  us  at  laft,  amidft 
the  ruins  of  this  falling  frame  :  and  when  the  filver 
cord  is  ju  ft  ready l  to  be  hoofed ?  and  the  golden  bowl  to  be 
broken — when  the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain,  and 
the  wheel  broken  at  the  ciftern---- they  enable  us  to  fay, 
0  Death  J  where  is  thy  fling?  0  Crave  /  where  is ,  thy 
victory  ? 


* 
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SERMON  XIII. 

On  the  Power  of  Conscience, 

Gen-esi  s,  xlii.  21,  22 . 

And  they  f aid  one  to  another,  We  are  verily  guilty  con - 
cerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  Jaw  the  anguish  of  his 
foul,  when  he  be  fought  us  ;  and  we  would  not  hear  r 
Therefore  is  this  djtrefs  come  up  onus .  AndReubtn  an- 
Jwered  them,  faying .  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  faying ,  Do 
not  fn  again/ t  the  child  ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  P  There¬ 
fore,  behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required . 

: 

^T^HIS  book  of  Genefis  difplays  a  more  fingular 
JL  and  interesting  Scene,  than  was  ever  prefeme d 
to  the  world,  by  any  other  historical  record.  It  car¬ 
ries  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  time,  and  exhibits 
mankind  in  their  infant  and  nfing  State.  It  Shows  us 
human  manners  in  their  primitive  Simplicity,  before 
the  arts  of  refinement  had  polifhed  the  behaviour,  or 
difguifed  the  characters  of  men  ;  when  they  gave  vent 
to  their  pafllons  without  diflimulation,  and  fpoke  their 
Sentiments  without  referve.  Few  great  focieties  were, 
as  yet,  formed  on  the  earth.  Men  lived  in  Scattered 
tribes.  The  tranfa&ions  of  families  made  the  chief 
materials  of  history  ;  and  they  are  related  in  this  book, 
with  that  beautiful  Simplicity,  which,  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  both  delights  the  imagination,  and  afftCis  the  heart. 

Of  all  the  patriarchal  hiftories,  that  of  Jofeph  and 
his  brethren  is  the  moft  remarkable,  for  the  characters 
of  the  aCtors,  the  inftru&ive  nature  of  the  events,  and 
the  Surprising  revolutions  of  worldly  fortune.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  text,  and  is  neceffary  for  explaining 
it,  the  Slory  is  to  the  following  purpofe  ; — Jofeph,  the 
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y°mige(t,  except  one,  of  the  Tons  of  Jacob,  was  diftin- 
pi/hed  by  his  father  with'  inch  marks  of  peculiar  af- 
fection,  as  excited  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  Having 
related  to  them,  tn  the  opennefs  of  his  heart;  certain 
dreams  which  portended  his  future  advancement  above 

them,  their  jealoufy  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they 
unnaturally  confpired  his  deft  ruction.  Seizing  tne  on- 
portumty  of  his  bang  at  a  dutance  from  home,  they 
ir  t  threw  him  into  a  pit,  and  afterwards  lold  him  for 
a  Have  ;  unpoling  on  their  father,  by  a  falfe  relation  of 
h,s  death.  When  they  had  thus  gratified  their  refent- 
ment,  they  loft  all  remembrance  of  their  crime.  The 
family  o,  Jacob  was  rich  and  powerful  ;  and  feveral 
years  pafied  away,  during  which  they  lived  in  profne- 
nty  ;  without  being  touched,  as  far  as  appears,  with 

the  leaft  reinorfe  for  the  cruel  deed  which  they  had 
committed.  J 


Mean  while  Jofeph  was  fafely  conducted  by  the  hand 
of  pi  evidence,  through  a  variety  of  dangers,  until 
from  the  lowed:  condition,  he  rofe  at  la  ft  to  be  chief 
favourite  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  the  moll  powerful  mo¬ 
narch  at  that  time  in  the  world.  While  he  pofTel Ted 
this  high  dignity,  a  general  famine  di  lire  fled  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  In  Egypt,  alone,  by  means 
of  his  forefight,  and  prudent  adminiffration,  plenty 
dill  reigned.  Compelled  to  have  recourle  to  that  king¬ 
dom  for  fupply  of  food,  the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  upon 
this  occafion,  appeared  in  his  prefence,  and  made  their 
humble  application  to  him,  for  liberty  to  purchafe 
corn  ;  little  fufpecling  the  governor  of  the  land,  before 
whom  they  bowed  down  their  j^uces  to  t]ie  earthy  to  be 
him,  whom,  long  ago,  they  had  fold  as  a  Have  to  the 
Ifhmaelites.  But  Joleph  no  fooner  faw,  than  he  knew 
his  brethren  ;  and,  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  his 
heart  melted  within  him.  Fraternal  tendernefs  arofe, 
in  all  its  warmth  ;  and  totally  effaced  from  his  gene¬ 
rous  bread,  the  impreffion  of  their  ancient  cruelty. 
Though,  trout  that  moment,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
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them  a  furprize  of  joy  ;  yet  he  fo  far  conflrained  him- 
fblf,  as  to  affume  an  appearance  of  great  feverity.  By 
this  he  intended,  both  to  oblige  them  to  bring  into 
Egypt  his  youngeft  and  mod:  beloved  brother,  whofc 
prefence  he  inftantly  required  ;  and  alfo,  to  awaken 
within  them  a  due  fenfe  of  the  crime  which  they  had 
formerly  perpetrated.  Accordingly  his  behaviour  pro¬ 
duced  the  dedgned  effeCt.  For,  while  they  were  in  this 
fituation,  Grangers  in  a  foreign  land,  where  they  had 
fallen,  as  they  conceived,  into  extreme  diftrefs — where 
they  were  thrown  into  prifon  by  the  governor,  and 
treated  with  rigour,  for  which  they  could  aflign  no 
caufe — the  reflexion  mentioned  in  the  text,  arofe  in 
their  minds.  Confcience  brought  to  remembrance  their 
former  fins.  It  recalled,  in  particular,  their  long  for¬ 
gotten  cruelty  to  Jofeph  ;  and,  without  hefitation, 
they  interpreted  their  prefent  diftrefs  to  be  a  judgment, 
for  this  crime,  inflicted  by  heaven.  They  jaid  to  one 
another ,  IV e  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  hr  other ,  in 
that  we  / aw  the  anguifh  of  his  foul  when  he  hej  ought  us ,  and 
we  would  not  hear  :  therefore  is  this  djtrejs  come  upon 
us .  Behold  alfo  his  blood  is  required. 

From  this  inftruCtive  paflage  of  hiftory,  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  naturally  ariie.  1. 7  hat  a  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong  in  conduct,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil,  be¬ 
longs  to  human  nature.  II.  That  it  produces  an  appre- 
henfion  of  merited  punifhment,  when  w^e  have  com¬ 
mitted  evil.  III.  That  although  this  inward  fentiment 
be  (tifjecl  during  the  feafon  of  profperity,  yet,  in  adver- 
fity,  it  will  revive.  And  IV.  That,  when  it  revives,  it 
determines  us  to  confider  every  diftrefs  which  we  fuf- 
fer,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  has  arifen,  as  an  a&ual 
infliction  of  punilhment  by  heaven.  The  confideration 
of  thefe  particulars,  will  lead  us  to  a  very  leriousvievv 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  government  of  God. 

I.  i  here  belongs  to  human  nature,  a  fenfe  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  or  a  faculty  which  diftinguifhes  right 
from  wrong,  in  aCtion  and  conduCt.  They  faid  one  to 
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another,  ware  verily  guilty.  In  an  age,  when  the  lav 

as  not  yet  given,  when  no  externa]  revelation  of  th 

VVme  Wl11  lubfifted,  except  what  had  been  hande. 

l  aai0^S  patriarchs,  from  one  generation  ti 

their  ^  rethren  of  Jofeph  reafoned  concernin' 

C?rT  U  t’1  Up<^n  the  fame  moral  principles,  and  wer 
affeaed  by  the  lame  feelings,  of  which  are  con 

Iciou^  at  this  day.  Such  fentiments  are  coeval  with  hu 

man  nature  ;  for  they  are  the  remains  of  a  law,  whicl 

was  originally  written  in  our  heart.  In  the  darkeft  re 

g'°"S  °lthe  ,earth’  and  among  t!)e  rudeft  tribes  of  men 
a  clutinction  has  ever  been  made,  between  juft  and  un 

juit,  between  a  duty  and  a  crime.  Throughout  all  the 
tntercourfe  of  human  beings,  thefe  diltmctions  art 
luppoied.  I  hey  are  the  foundation  of  the  mut  ual  truft, 
which  the  tranfadiions  of  life  require;  nay,  the  very 
entertainments  of  fociety  conftantly  appeal  to  them 
Ine  niitorian,  who  ftudies  to  magnify  his  hero,  by  re. 
presenting  him  as  juft  and  generous — the  poet,  who 
leeks  to  mtereft  the  world  in  his  fiftions,  by  engacino- 
the  heart  in  behalf  or  diftreffed  virtue — are  fufficient  to 


confute  the  keptie,  who  denies  any  natural  perceptic 

or  a  diftindlion  in,  actions. 


.  ^Jt  t^ough  a  fenfe  of  moral  good  and  evil  be  deep! 
impreffed  on  the  heart  of  man,  yet  it  is  not  of  fufficiei 
power  to  regulate  his  life.  In  hisprefent  corrupted  ftati 
it  is  both  too  general  to  afford  him  full  direftion  in  cor 
duft,  and  too  feeble  to  withftand  the  oppofition  of  coi 
ti  ary  piinciples  in  his  nature.  It  is  often  perverted,  b 
ignorance  and  fliperftition  ;  it  is  too  eafily  overcome" b 
pa  Hi  on  and  defire.  Hence,  the  importance  of  that  divin 
revelation,  which  communicates  both  light  and  ftrength 
which,  by  the  inftruftive  dilcoveries  it  makes,  and  b 
the  powerful  afliftance  it  fupplies,  raifes  man  to  a  ftati 
on,  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  which  he  pofleffes  unde 
the  mere  light  of  nature. 

It  is  of  confequence,  however,  to  remark,  that  thi 
revelation  necellarily  fuppofes  an.  antecedent  fenfe  o 
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right  and  wrong  to  take  place  in  the  human  mind.  It 
drefTes  itfelf  to  men,  as  polfefled  of  fuch  a  faculty  ;  and 
when  it  commands  them,  in  general  terms,  to  purfue 
whatfoever  things  are  true ,  whatfoever  things  are  honeft , 
whatfoever  things  are  juft ,  pure,  lovely ,  or  of  good  report 
tf  there  he  any  virtue ,  and  if  there  he  any  praije ,  it  plain¬ 
ly  appeals  to  the  native  didates  of  their  heart.  Nay,  un- 
lefs  men  were  endowed  by  nature,  with  fome  fenfe  of 
duty,  or  of  moral  obligation,  they  could  reap  no  benefit 
from  revelation;  they  would  remain  incapable  of  all 
religion  whatever.  For,  in  vain  were  a  fyftem  of  duty 
prefer ibed  to  them  by  the  word  of  God — allegiance 
were  in  vain  required  towards  their  Creator,  or  love 

and  gratitude  enjoined  towards  their  Redeemer _ if 

previou fly,  there  was  no  principle  in  their  nature,  which 
made  them  feel  the  obligations  of  duty,  of  allegiance, 
and  of  gratitude.  They  could  have  no  ideas  correl- 
ponding  to  fuch  terms  ;  nor  any  conviction,  that,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  fear  or  intereft,  they  were  bound  to  re¬ 
gard,  eithei  him  who  made,  or  him  who  redeemed 
them.  This,  therefore,  is  to  be  held  as  a  principle  fun¬ 
damental  to  all  religion,  that  there  is  in  human  nature 
an  approving  or  condemning  fenfe  of  conduCt ;  by  means 
af  which,  they  who  have  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them - 
relves *.  They  who,  from  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  ho- 
iiour  of  divine  revelation,  either  deny  the  exigence 
Dr  vilify  the  authority  of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware 
.hat  by  d  Tallowing  the  fenfe  of  obligation,  they  under- 
uine  the  foundation,  on  which  revelation  builds  its  power 
of  commanding  the  heart. 

The  text  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  one  of  the  cafes 
n  which  the  natural  fenfe  of  good  and  evil  operates 
noft  forcibly,  is  when  men  have  been  guilty  of  injuftice 
>r  inhumanity.  IVe- farm  the  anguijh  of  our  brother’s  foul 
uhen  he  befought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear.  An  inward 
innciple  prompts  us  to  do  good  to  others ;  but  with 
nuch  greater  authority,  it  checks  and  condemns  us 

*  Rom.ii.  ,4.  ’ 
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when  we  have  done  them  injuries.  This  part  of  the 
human  conftitution  deferves  to  be  remarked  as  a  figna 
proof  of  the  wifdom  of  its  Author,  and  of  the  gracioui 
provilion  which  he  has  made  for  the  welfare  of  man 
kind.  We  are  all  committed,  in  fome  meafure,  to  thi 
care  and  a  Uhlan  ce  of  one  another.  But  our  mutual  in 
fluence  reaches  much  farther  with  refpetft  to  the  evils 
than  with  refpeft  to  the  enjoyments,  of  thofe  around  us 
To  advance  their  prolperity,  is  often  beyond  oui 
ability  ;  but  to  inflid  injuries,  is  almoft  always  withii 
our  power  :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  felf-intereft  verj 
frequently  tempts  us  to  commit  them.  With  the  lit 
moll  propriety,  therefore,  we  are  fo  framed,  that  the 
influence  of  the  moral  principle  lhould  be  moft  authors 
tative,  in  cafes  where  its  aid  is  moft  needed ;  that  tc 
promote  the  happinefs  of  others,  lhould  appear  to  ut 
as  praife- vorthy,  indeed,  and  generous;  but  that,  tc 
abftuin  from  injuring  them,  lhould  be  felt  as  matter  o: 
the  ftricteft  duty.  Amidft  the  diftrefs  which  the  patrf 
arcns  fuffered  in  Egypt,  had  only  this  fuggeftion  oc¬ 
curred,  u  We  faw  our  brother  beginning  to  prolper 
and  we  contributed  not  to  his  advancement/7  then 
minds  would  have  been  more  eafily  quieted.  But,  whet 
their  reflexion  was,  We  faw  his  anguifh  when  hebefougk 
us}  and  we  would  not  hear ,  then  compun&ion  turned  up¬ 
on  them  its  lharpeft  edge.  I  proceed  toobferve, 

II.  That  our  natural  fenfe  of  right  and  wrongs 
produces  an  apprehenlion  of  merited  punilhment  when 
we  have  committed  a  crime.  When  it  is  employed  in 
furveying  the  behaviour  of  others,  it  diftinguilhes 
fome  aftions,  as  laudable  and  excellent ;  and  dis¬ 
approves  of  others,  as  evil  and  bafe.  But  when  it  is 
di  refled  upon  our  own  conduct,  it  alTumes  a  higher 
office,  and  exercifes  the  authority  of  a  judge.  It  is 
then  properly  termed  confcience;  and  the  fentiments 
which  it  awakens,  upon  the  perpetration  of  a  crime, 
are  ftyled,  remorfe.  Therefore ,  faid  the  brethren  of 
Jofeph,  is  this  diftrefs  come  upon  us  ;  behold  alfo  his  blood 
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fr  required.  They  acknowledged,  not  only  that  they 
had  committed  a  wrong,  but  a  wrong  for  which  they 
were  juftly  doomed  to  fuffer. 

Did  not  confcience  fuggeft  this  natural  relation  be¬ 
tween  guilt  and  punifhment,  the  mere  principle  of  ap¬ 
probation,  or  difapprobation,  with  refpelt  to  moral 
conduct,  would  prove  of  fmall  efficacy.  For  difappro¬ 
bation  attends,  in  fome  degree,  every  convidti-on  of 
impropriety  or  folly.  When  one  has  a  died  unfuitably 
to  his  interefl,  or  has  trefpaffed  agamft  the  rules  of 
prudence  or  decorum,  he  reflects  upon  his  conduit 
with  pain,  and  acknowledges  that  he  deferves  blame. 
But  the  difference  between  the  fenfe  of  mifcondult, 
and  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  confifts  in  this,  that  the  latter 
penetrates  much  deeper  into  the  heart.  It  makes  the 
criminal  feel,  that  he  is  not  only  blameable,  but  juft ly 
punilhable,  for  the  part  which  he  has  ndted,  With 
reference  to  this  office  of  confcience,  the  infpired 
writers  frequently  fpeak  of  it,  in  terms  borrowed 
from  the  awful  folemnities  of  judicial  procedure ; 
as,  bearing  witnefs  for  or  againfi  us  ;  accufirg  or  ex¬ 
cising, judging  and  condemning.  It  will  be  found,  that, 
in  the  language  of  moft  nations,  terms  of  the  fame 
import  are  applied  to  the  operations  of  confcience — 
expr effing  the  fenfe,  which  all  mankind  have,  of  its 
palling  fentence  upon  them,  and  pronouncing  rew  ards 
or  puniffiments  to  be  due  to  their  aefions. 

The  fenfe  of  punifhment  merited,  you  are  further  to 
obferve,  can  never  be  feparated  from  the  dread,  that, 
at  fome  time  or  other,  punifhment  /hall  be  actually  in¬ 
flicted.  This  dread  is  not  confined  to  the  vengeance  of 
man.  For  let  the  tinner’s  evil  deeds  be  ever  fo  thorough¬ 
ly  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  in¬ 
ward  alarms  are  not  quieted  by  thatconfideraticn.  Now, 
punifhment  is  the  fanltion  of  a  law.  Every  law  fuppefes 
a  rightful  fuperior  :  and  therefore,  when  confcience 
threatens  punifhment  to  fecret  crimes,  it  man  ifeftly 
recognizes  a  Cupreine  governor,  from  whom  nothin-'*' 
Vol.I.  R 
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is  hidden.  The  belief  of  our  being  accountable  to 
is  vv  lat  the  rnoft  hardened  wickednefs  has  never 
been  able  to  eradicate.  It  is  a  belief  which  arifes,  not 
mere  y  from  reafoning,  but  from  internal  fentiment. 
Conlcience  is  felt  to  aft  as  the  delegate  of  an  invifible 

Kuler— both  anticipating  his  fentence,  and  foreboding 
its  execution. 

Hence  arife  the  terrors,  which  fo  often  haunt 
guilt,  and  rile  in  proportion  to  its  atrocity.  In  the 
hiitory  of  all  nations,  the  tyrant  and  the  oppreflbr, 
the  bloody  and  the  flagitious,  have  been  ever  pointed 
out,  as  fearful,  unquiet,  and  refllels ;  fubjedl  to  a- 
lanns  and  apprehenfions  of  an  unaccountable  kind. 
And  lui  eiy,  to  live  under  fuch  dilquietude,  from  the 
di  ead  of  merited  punifhment,  is  already  to  undergo 
one  of  the  moil  fevere  punilhments  which  human  na- 
tuie  can  fuffer.  When  the  world  threatens  us  with 
any  ol  its  evils,  we  know  the  extent,  and  difcerns  the 
limits  of  the  danger.  We  fee  the  quarter,  on  which 
we  are  expofed  to  its  attack.  We  meafure  our  own 
lirength  wdth  that  of  our  adverfary  ;  and  can  take 
precautions,  either  for  making  rehiiance,  or  for  con- 
tnving  elcape.  But  when  an  awakened  confcience 
places  before  the  (inner  the  juft  vengeance  of  the  Al- 
mighty,  the  profpe£t  is  confounding,  becaufe  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  boundlefs.  It  is  a  dark  unknow  n  which  threatens 
him.  'i  he  arm  that  isftretched  over  him,  he  can  neither 
lee  nor  refill.  On  every  lide  he  dreads  it  ;  and  on 
every  object  which  furrounds  him,  he  looks  with  terror, 
becaufe  he  is  conlcious,  that  every  object  can  be  ern-. 
ployed  a  gain  ft  him  as  an  inftrument  of  wrath.  No 
wonder,  that  the  lonefome  folitude,  or  the  midnight 
hour,  Ihould  (trike  him  wdth  horror.  His  troubled 
mind  beholds  forms,  which  other  men  fee  not  ;  and 
hears  voices,  w  hich  found  only  in  the  ear  of  guilt.  A 
hand  appears  to  come  forth,  and  to  write  upon  the 
wall  over  again!!  him,  as  it  did  of  old,  in  the  light 
of  an  impious  monarch.  He /hall find  no  eafe}  nor  reJK 
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For  the  Lord  ft ball  give  him  a  trembling  heart  and  failing 
of  eyes ,  and  for  row  of  mind  :  and  his  life  fhall  hang  in 
doubt  before  him ;  and  he  shall  fear  day  and  night,  and 
have  none  ajjurance  of  his  life .  In  the  morning  he  shall 
fay,  Would  to  God  it  were  even ;  and  at  even  he  shall 
fay,  Would  to  God  it  were  morning;  for  the  fear  of  his 
heart  wherewith  he  shall  fear,  and  for  the  fight  which  his 
eyes  shall  fee .  His  life  shall  be  grievous  unto  him  — • 
Adverfity  !  how  blunt  are  all  the  arrows  of  thy  quiver,, 
in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  guilt ! — But  if  inch  he 
the  power  of  confcience,  whence,  it  may  be  aikeci, 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  its  influence  is  not  more  general, 
either  in  retraining  men  from  the  comrniliion  of  lin,  or 
in  leading  them  to  a  timely  repentance  l  I  his  brings 
me  to  obferve, 

III.  That,  during  a  courfe  of  profperity,  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  confcience  are  often  fufpended  ,  and  that 
adverfity  is  the  feafon  which  reftores  them  to  their- 
proper  force.  At  the  time  when  crimes  are  commit¬ 
ted,  the  mind  is  too  much  heated  by  paflion,  and  en- 
groOTed  by  the  object  of  its  purtuir,  to  be  capable  of 
proper  reflexion.  After  this  tumult  of  fpirits  has  fub- 
fided,  if  a  train  of  new  paflions  be  at  hand  to  em¬ 
ploy  its  activity,  or  a  fucceflion  of  pleafurable  objects 
occur  to  engage  its  attention,  it  may  for  a  while  re¬ 
main,  though  not  entirely  free  from  inward  mifgiv- 
ings,  yet  unconfcious  of  the  degree  of  its  guilt.  Difli- 
pated  among  the  aniufements  of  life,  the  (inner  efcapes, 
in  fome  meafure,  from  his  own  view.  If  he  reflects 
upon  hirnfelf  at  all,  the  continuance  of  profperity  feems 
to  him  a  drong  juftification  of  his  conduct.  For  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  is 
a  natural  propenlity  to  judge  of  the  favour  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  from  the  courfe  of  external  events. 
When  they  are  borne  with  a  fmooth  gale  along  the 
dream  ot  life,  anti  behold  every  thing  proceeding  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  wifli,  hardly  can  they  be  brought  to 
*  Deut.  xxyiii,  6$,  66,  67.  I  fa.  xv.  4. 
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is  fheir  enemy.  _  Baiting  in 
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‘  fun;,hVne  “f  Pj;orPerity,  they  fuppoie  themfelves  to 
-njoy  i he  finale  of  indulgent  heaven  ;  and  fondly  con. 


mdeed  and  flight,  yet  i'ufficient  to  conceal  them  from 
a  luperhcia]  view. 

.  this  ^ve-a  very  remarkable  inftance,  in  thofe 
net  irui  o  Jofeph,  whole  hilfory  we  now  conflder. 
i  0,1  y  fi  om  toe  (lienee  of  the  infpired  writer,  we 
have  ground  to  believe,  that  their  rernorfe  was  llifled, 
while  their  profperity  remained  :  but  we  are  able  to 
trace  lome  of  the  pretences,  by  which,  during  that 
period,  they  quieted  their  minds.  For  when  they 
were  contriving  the  definition  of  Jofeoh,  we  find 
Judan  faying  to  his  brethren.  What  profit  is  it ,  if  we 
Jlay  our  brother ,  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Let  us  Jell  him 
tO  the  Jfihmaehtes  ,*  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him  j  fior 
/a.  is  our  brother ,  and  our  file sh  ,*  And  his  brethren  were 
content.  Here  yon  behold  them  juflifying  their 
dime,  oy  a  fort  of  pretended  humanity  •  and  making 
light  of  felling  their  brother  for  a  flave,  becaufe  they 
cixd  not  take  away  his  life.  How  flrangely  are  the 
opinions  of  men  altered,  by  a  change  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  !  How  different  is  this  fentiment  of  the  patriarchs, 
irom  that  which  they  afterwards  entertained  of  the 
fame  action,  when,  as  you  lee  in  the  text,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  wrung  their  hearts  with  anguifh  ! 

Imt  men,  in  truth,  differ  as  much  from  themfelves, 
in  profperity,  and  in  adver(ity,as  if  they  were  differ¬ 


ent  creatures.  In  profperity,  every  thing  tends  to 
flatter  and  deceive.  In  adverlity,  the  illufions  of  life 


vanifh.  Its  avocations  and  its  pieafures  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  the  fmner  that  /belter  he  was  wont  to  find  from 
eonfcience.  Formerly  he  made  a  part  of  the  crowd. 
^Ie  now  feels  himfelf  a  folitary  individual,  left  alone 

*  Gen.  xxxvii,  26,  27, 
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with  God,  and  with  his  own  mind.  His  fpirits  are 
not  fa ppor ted,  as  before,  by  fallacious  view s  oi  the 
favour  of  heaven.  The  candle  of  the  Lord  fhines  not 
on  his  head  *  his  pride  is  humbled  •  and  his  affections 
are  foftened  for  receiving  every  ferious  impreflion.  In 
this  lituation,  a  man’s  iniquity  is  fur  e  to  find  him  out . 
Whatever  has  been  notorioufly  criminal  in  his  formei 
condud,  rifes  as  a  fpeftre,  and  places  itlelf  before  him. 
The  increafed  fenfibility  of  his  mind,  renders  him  a- 
live  to  feelings  which  lately  were  faint  :  and  wounds, 
which  had  been  ill  healed,  bleed  afrelh.  When  men ^ 
take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  found  oj 
the  organ,  they  fay,  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
fiervehim?  But  when  they  are  holden  in  the  cords  of 
affliction,  then  he  sheweth  them  their  work,  and  their 
tranfigreffion,  that  they  have  exceeded.  He  openeth  alfo 
their  ears  to  difcipline  ;  and  commandeth ,  that  they  return 
from  iniquity . 

Hence  we  may  perceive  the  great  ufefulnefs  and 
propriety  of  that  interchange  of  conditions,  which  takes 
place  in  human  life.  By  profperity,  God  gives  fcope 
to  our  paffions,  and  makes  trial  of  our  dilpofitions.  By 
adverfity,  he  revives  the  ferious  principle  within.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  one,  nor  the  other,  could  be  borne  entire 
and  unmixed.  Man,  always  profperous,  would  be 
giddy  and  infolent ;  always  afflicted,  would  be  fullen 
and  delpondent.  Hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  forrow, , 
are,  therefore,  fo  blended  in  his  life,  as  both  to  give 
room  for  worldly  purfuits,  and  to  recall,  from  time  to 
time,  the  admonitions  of  confcience.  Of  the  pro¬ 
portion,  in  which  they  fhould  be  mixed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  are  very  incompetent  judges.  From  our 
ignorance  of  the  degree  of  difcipline,  which  the  fpi- 
ritual  (fate  of  others  requires,  we  often  cenfure  pro¬ 
vidence  unjuffly,  for  its  feverity  towards  them  :  And 
from  the  vanity  and  rafhnefs  of  our  wifhes,  we  com¬ 
plain,  without  reafon,  of  its  rigour  to  ourfelves. 
While  we  confult  nothing  but  our  eafe,  God  attends 
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to  our  fpiritual  improvement.  When  vve  feek  what 
is  pleafing,  he  fends  what  is  ufeful.  When,  by  drink¬ 
ing  too  deep  of  worldly  profperity,  we  draw  in  a  fe- 
cret  poilon,  he  mercifully  infufes  a  medicine,  at  the 
time  that  he  troubles  and  embitters  the  waters.  It 
remains  now  to  obferve, 

I V •  That  when  conference  is  thoroughly  awaken¬ 
ed,  it  determines  the  firmer  to  confider  every  calami¬ 
ty  which  he  fuffers,  as  a  pofitive  infliction  of  punifli- 
ment  by  heaven.  As  it  had  before  alarmed  him  with 
threatenings  of  divine  difpleafure,  it  tells  him,  when 
he  falls  under  diltrefs,  that  the  threatened  day  of  ac¬ 
count  is  come.  Afflictions,  on  fome  occafions,  rife  di¬ 
rectly  out  of  our  fins.  Thus  difeafes  are  brought  on 
by  intemperance  ;  poverty  fprings  from  idlenefs  ;  and 
difgrace  from  preemption.  In  luch  cafes,  the  puniih- 
ment  is  fo  clofely  connected  with  the  crime,  that  it 
is  impofflble  to  avoid  difeerning  the  relation  which  the 
one  bears  to  the  other.  But  the  appointment  of  provi¬ 
dence,  which  we  now  confider,  reaches  farther  than 
this.  God  has  framed  us  fo,  that  diftrefles,  which 
have  no  perceivable  connexion  with  our  former  crimes, 
are  nev.erthelefs  interpreted  by  confcience,  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  their  account.  They  force  themfelves  upon 
our  apprehenfion,  under  this  view7.  They  are  made  to 
carry,  not  only  that  degree  of  pain  which  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  themfelves,  but  that  additional  torment  alfo, 
which  arifes  from  the  belief  of  their  being  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Almighty. 

Let  a  man  fall  unexpectedly  into  fome  deep  calami¬ 
ty.  Let  that  calamity  be  brought  upon  him,  either  by 
•means  which  the  world  calls  fortuitous — or  by  a  train 
of  incidents,  in  which  his  own  mifconduCt,  or  guilt,  has 
apparently  had  no  part;  yet  one  of  the  fir  ft  queftions, 
which,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he  puts  to  himfelf,  is,  what 
have  I  done  to  deferve  this  ?  His  reflexion  is,  almofl: 
inAmCtively,  draw'n  back  upon  his  former  life  ;  and  if, 
in  the  courfe  of  that  retrolpeCl,  any  flagrant,  guilty 
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deed  occur  to  finite  his  confcience,  on  this  he  cannot 
avoid  retting  with  anxiety  and  terror,  and  conneding 
it  in  his  imagination  with  what  he  now  fuffers.  He 
lees,  or  thinks  that  he  fees,  a  divine  arm  lifted  up  ;  ^  and 
what,  in  other  circumttances,  he  would  have  called  a 
reverfe  of  fortune,  he  now  views  as  a  judgment  of 
heaven.. 

When  the  brethren  of  Jofeph,  confined  in  the 
Egyptian  prifon,  were  bewailing  the  diftrefsinto  which 
they  had  fallen,  there  was  no  circumttance  which  point¬ 
ed  out  any  relation  between  their  prefent  misfortune, 
and  their  former  cruelty  to  their  brother.  A  Jong 
courfe  of  years  had  intervened,  during  which  they 
flourifhed  in  wealth  and  eal'e.  They  were  now  far 
from  the  fcene  of  their  crime — in  a  foreign  land,  w  here 
they  believed  themfelves  utterly  unknown,  and  where 
they  had  done  nothing  to  offend.  Rutconfcience  formed 
a  connexion  between  events,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  apprehenlion  of  men,  were  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other.  It  made  them  recoiled,  that  they, 
who  once  had  been  deaf  to  the  fupplications  of  a  bro¬ 
ther,  were  now  left  friendlefs  and  forlorn,  imploring 
pity  in  vain  from  an  unrelenting  governor  ;  and  that 
they,  who  had  firtt  confpired  to  kill  their  brother,  and 
afterwards  fold  him  for  a  Have,  were  themfelves  de¬ 
prived  of  liberty,  and  threatened  with  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  death.  How  undefervedly  foever  thefe  evils  befel 
them,  on  the  part  of  men,  they  confefied  them  to  be 
jutt  on  the  part  of  Providence.  They  concluded  the 
hour  of  retribution  to  be  arrived  ;  and,  in  the  perfon 
of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  they  beheld  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  calling  them  to  account  for  guilt.  Therefore  is 
this  diftrefs  ewe  upon  us.  Behold  cdfo  his  blood  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Similar  fentiments,  on  like  occafions,  will  be  found 
not  uncommon  among  mankind.  Pious  men,  there  is 
no  doubt,  are  at  all  times  difpofed  to  look  up  to  God, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  hand  in  every  event  of  life. 
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But  what  I  now  ©bferve  is,  that  where  no  habitua 
acknowledgment  of  God  takes  place;  nay,  where; 
daring  contempt  of  his  authority  lias  prevailed,  con 
fcience,  neverthelefs,  conftrains  men,  in  the  day  o 
their  diftrefs,  to  recognize  God,  under  the  moft  awfu 
of  all  characters,  the  avenger  of  pait  guilt. 

Herein  the  wildorn  of  God  appears  in  fuch  a  light 
as  juftly  to  claim  our  higheft  admiration.  The  ordinary 
courfe  of  his  providence  is  carried  on  by  human  means. 
He  has  fettled  a  train  of  events,  which  proceed  in  a 
regular  fucceffion  of  caufes  and  effects,  without  his  ap. 
pearing  to  interpofe,  or  to  aft.  But  thefe,  on  proper 
occasions,  are  made  to  affeftthe  human  mind,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  he  were  beheld  defending  from  his 
throne,  to  punilh  the  fmner  with  his  own  hand.  Were 
God  to  fufpend  the  laws  of  nature,  on  occafion  of  eve¬ 
ry  great  crime  that  was  committed  on  earth,  and  to 
govern  the  world  by  frequent  interpofitions  of  a  mira- 
cnolus  kind,  the  whole  order  of  human  affairs  would 
be  unhinged  :  no  plans  of  aftion  could  be  formed  ;  and 
no  fc ope  would  be  given  for  the  probation  and  trial  of 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  operation  of  fe- 
cond  caufes  allowed  to  conceal  a  divine  hand  totally 
from  view,  all  fenfe  of  luperior  government  would  be 
loll  ;  the  world  would  feem  to  be  void  of  God  ;  the 
fmner  would  perceive  nothing  but  chance  and  fortune 
in  the  diftreffes  which  he  fuffered.  Whereas,  by  its 
being  fo  ordered,  that  feveral  incidents  of  life  (hall 
carry  the  fame  force,  and  ftrike  the  mind  with  the 
fame  impreffion,  as  if  they  were  lupernatural  interpo¬ 
fitions,  the  fear  of  God  is  kept  alive  among  men,  and 
the  order  of  human  affairs  is,  at  the  fame  time,  pre- 
ferved  unbroken.  The  (inner  fees  his  diftrefs  to  be 
the  immediate  effect  of  human  violence  or  oppreffion; 
and  is  obliged,  at  the  fame  moment,  to  confider  it  as 
a  divine  judgment.  His  confcience  gives  to  an  ordina¬ 
ry  misfortune,  all  the  edge  and  the  (ling  of  a  vibra¬ 
tion  from  heaven. 
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From  the  train  of  thought  which  the  text  has  fug- 
gerted,  feveral  inferences  naturally  follow.  But  I 
I  hall  confine  myfelf  to  two,  which  claim  your  particu¬ 
lar  attention. 

The  firlt  is,  the  clear  evidence  which  the  preceding 
obfervations  afford,  of  a  divine  government  now  ex- 
erciled  over  mankind.  This  moft  important  and  awful 
of  all  truths,  cannot  be  too  often  prefented  to  our 
view,  or  too  flrongly  imprefied  on  our  mind.  To 
the  impeded  convidion  of  it,  which  obtains  in  the 
world,  mult  be  afcribed,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  fin.  Did  men  firmly  believe  that  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  Being,  who  formed  them,  is  carrying  on  a  fyrteni 
of  adminiilration  which  will  not  leave  guilt  unpunifhed, 
it  is  impolfible  that  they  could  remain  fo  inattentive, 
as  we  often  behold  them,  to  their  moral  conduct.  But 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  giddy  and  thoughtlefs.  Struck 
by  the  fuperhcial  appearances  of  pleafure,  which  ac¬ 
company  licentioufnefs,  they  enquire  no  farther  ;  and 
deliver  themfelves  up  to  their  fenfes  and  their  paf- 
fions.  Whereas,  were  they  to  refied,  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  upon  that  view  which  has  now  been  given  of 
human  nature,  they  might  foon  be  fatisfied,  that  the 
moral  government  of  God  is  no  matter  of  doubtful  dif- 
cuifion.  It  is  a  fad,  no  lefs  obvious  and  incontertable, 
than  the  government  exercifed  by  thofe  earthly  rulers, 
whom  we  behold  with  the  enligns  of  their  office  before 
our  eyes. 

To  govern,  is  to  require  a  certain  courfe  of  action, 
or,  to  prefcribe  a  law  ;  and  to  enforce  that  law  by  a 
fuitable  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
Now,  God  has  not  only  inverted  confcience,  as  we 
have  feen,  with  authority  to  promulgate,  but  endow¬ 
ed  italfb  with  power  to  enforce,  his  law.  By  placing 
inward  approbation  and  peace  on  tne  iide  of  virtue’ 
he  gave  it  the  fandion  of  reward.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  Pain  is  a  more  powerful  principle  than  plea¬ 
fure.  To  efcape  tnifery  is  a  ftronger  motive  for  adion, 
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than  to  obtain  good.  God,  therefore,  fo  framed  h 
man  nature,  that  the  painful  fenfe  of  ill-defert  lhou 
attend  the  commilTion  of  crimes;  that  this  fenfe  of  il 
odert  ihould  necelkrily  produce  the  dread  of  punif 
liimit  ;  and  that  this  dread  fhould  fo  operate  on  tl 
mind,  in  the  time  of  dihrefs,  as  to  make  the  finm 
conceive  providence  to  be  engaged  againli:  him,  and 
be  concerned  in  infl idling  the  puniihment  which  1 
fuifeis.  All  thefe  impreHions  he  hath  (tamped  upontl 
heart  with  his  own  hand.  He  hath  made  them  conft 
tuent  parts  of  our  frame  ;  on  purpofe,  that  by  tl 
union  of  fo  many  (drong  and  pungent  fentiments,  l 
might  enforce  repentance  and  reformation,  and  publii 
to  the  human  race  his  deteffation  of  fin.  Were  he  t 
fpeak  to  us  from  the  clouds,  his  voice  could  not  b 
more  decilive .  What  we  difcern  to  be  interwoven  wit 
the  contexture  of  human  nature,  and  to  pervade  th 
whole  courte  of  human  affairs,  carries  an  evidence  m 
to  be  refuted.  We  might,  with  as  much  reafon,  doub 
whether  the  fun  was  intendedto  enlighten  the  eartf 
or  the  rain  to  fertilize  it;  as  whether  he,  who  has  fr«i 
med  the  human  mind,  intended  to  announce  righteou 
uefs  to  mankind,  as  his  law. 

The  fecond  inference  which  I  make  from  the  fore 
going  difcourle,  refpedfs  the  intimate  connexion,  whic 
thole  operations  of  confcience  have,  with  the  peculia 
and  diitingnifhing  doctrines  of  the  gofpel  of  Chriil 
Fhey  will  be  found  to  accord  with  them  fo  remarka 
bly,  as  to  furnilh  an  anfwer  to  forne  of  thole  objec 
tions,  which  fuperficial  reafoners  are  apt  to  raife  again! 
the  chriltian  revelation.  In  particular,  they  coincid 
with  that  awful  view  which  the  gofpel  gives  us,  o 
the  future  confequences  of  guilt.  If  the  (inner  is  nov 
conltrained  by  confcience,  to  view  the  Almighty  a 
purfuing  him  with  evil  for  long-forgotten  crimes,  hov 
naturally  inuit  he  conclude,  that,  in  a  fubfequent  perio< 
of  exigence,  the  divine  adminiflration  will  procee< 
upon  the  fame  plan,  and  complete  what  htis  been  lef 
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imperfeft  here  ?  If,  during  this  life,  which  is  only 
the  time  of  trial,  the  difpleafure  of  providence  at  fin 
is  dilplayed  by  tokens  io  manifefl,  what  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended  to  follow,  when  juftice,  which  at  prefent 
only  begins  to  be  executed,  1  hall  be  carried  to  its  con- 
fummation  ?  What  confcience  forebodes,  revelation  ve¬ 
rities  ;  alluring  us,  that  a  day  is  appointed,  when  God 
’Will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  to 
them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing ,  fcek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  eternal  life :  but  unto 
them  that  are  contentious,  and  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey 
unright eoufnefs  ;  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,  upon  every  foul  of  man  that  doth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  frfi,  and  alfo  of  the  Gentile .  For  there  is  no  refpeFl 
of  perfons  with  God.  For  as  many  as  have  finned  without 
the  law,  shall  alfo  perish  without  the  law  ;  and  as  many 
as  have  finned  in  the  law,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law* . 

While  the  threaten  ings  of  confcience  thus  flrenr  th- 
en  the  evidence  of  the  icripture  doffrine  concerning 
future  punilhments,  they  likewile  pave  the  way  for 
tne  belief  of  what  is  revealed  concerning  the  method 
of  our  deliverance  by  Chrift.  They  fuggeft  to  the  fin  - 
ner,  fome  deep  and  dark  malignity  contained  in  guilt 
whfch  has  drawn  upon  his  head  fuch  high  difpleafure 
fro mj heaven.  1  hey  call  forth  his  moll  anxious  efforts 
to  avert  the  eirccls  of  that  difpleafure,  and  topropitiate 
his  odended  judge.  Some  atonement,  he  is  conlcious 
mult  be  made  :  and  the  voice  of  nature  has,  in  every 
age,  loudly  demanded  fuffering,  as  the  proper  atone¬ 
ment  for  guilt.  I  ence  mankind  have  conftantly  fled  for 
reruge  to  fuch  fubiiitutions,  as  they  could  devife  to  place 
m  tne  room  or  the  offender  1  and,  as  by  general  con- 
lent,  viclims  have  every  where  been  (lain,  and  expia¬ 
tory  Sacrifices  have  been  offered  up  on  innumerable  al- 
tars  IV herewith  shall  I  come  bef  ore  the  Lord,  and  how 
nyjef  before  the  mofi  high  God ?  Shalt  1  come  before  him 
Vita  burnt  offerings,  and  calves  of  a  year  old ?  Will  the 

*  «.  7—  SS. 
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Lora  he  pleafed  with  thousands  of  rams ,  or  with  ten  thou 
funds  of  rivers  of  oil ?  Or ,  shall  I  give  my  frfl-hornfo 
my  tranfgrejfjon — the  fruit  of  my  body ,  for  the  Jin  o 
my  foul*?  i  hefe  perplexities  and  agitations  of  aguilo 
conference,  may  be  termed  preludes,  in  fome  meafurc 
to  the  go  (pel  of  ChrifL  1  hey  are  the  pointings  of  un 
enlighted  nature,  towards  that  method  of  relief,  whic] 
the  grace  of  God  has  provided.  Nature  felt  its  inability 
to  extricate  itfelf  from  the  confequences  of  guilt :  th 
go fpel  reveals  the  plan  of  divine  interpolition  and  aid 
Nature  con  felled  fome  atonement  to  be  neceflary :  th< 
golpei  dilcovers,  that  the  neceflary  atonement  is  made 
The  remedy  is  no  fooner  prefented,  than  its  fuitable 
nefs  to  the  difeafe  appears ;  and  the  great  myflery  o 
redemption,  though  it  reaches,  in  its  full  extent,  be 
yond  our  comprehenfion,  yet,  as  far  as  it  is  revealed 
holds  a  vifible  congruity  with  the  fentiments  of  confei 
ence,  and  of  nature. 

Natural  and  revealed  religion  proceed  from  th< 
fame  Author ;  and,  of  courfe,  are  analogous  and  con 
fiilent.  They  are  part  of  the  fame  plan  of  providence 
They  are  connected  meafures  of  the  fame  lyflem  o 
government.  The  ferious  belief  of  the  one,  is  the  bef 
preparation,  for  the  reception  of  the  other.  Both  con 
cur  in  imprefling  our  mind  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  out 
moil  important  truth,  which  is  the  relult  of  this  whol< 
difeourfe,  that  as  we  few  now,  we  muji  reap  ;  that  un 
der  the  government  of  God,  no  one  lhall  be  permitted 
with  impunity,  to  gratify  his  criminal  paflions,  and  u 
make  light  of  the  great  duties  of  life. 

*  Micah,  vi.  6,  7. 
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S  E  R  M  O  N  XIV. 

O11  the  Mixture  of  Joy  and  Fear  in  Religion. 

- <S5><S^<SI$'<=S><S> - - 

Psalm,  ii.  11. 

*  •  *  ’  •  *. 

Rejoice  with  trembling , 

JOY  and  Fear  are  two  great  fprings  of  human  action. 

The  mixed  condition  of  this  world,  gives  fcopefor 
both;  and,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  predo¬ 
minates,  it  influences  the  general  tenor  of  our  conduft. 
Each  of  them  poflefles  a  proper  place  in  religion.  To 
ferve  the  Lord  with  gladnefs,  is  the  exhortation  of  the 
pfalmift  David*.  To  ferve  him  with  reverence  and  godly 
fear ,  is  the  admonition  of  the  apofile  Paul  f .  But,  under 
the  prefent  imperfection  of  human  nature,  each  ofthefe 
principles  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
When  the  whole  of  religion  is  placed  in  joy,  it  is  in 
hazard  of  rifing  into  unwarrantable  rapture.  When  it 
refts  altogether  on  fear,  it  degenerates  into  fuperftiti- 
ous  fervility.  The  text  enjoins  a  due  mixture  ol  both; 
and  inculcates  this  important  maxim,  that  joy,  temper¬ 
ed  with  fear,  is  the  proper  difpolition  of  a  good  man. 
In  difeourfmg  of  this  fubjedt,  I  lhall  endeavour  to  Ihow, 
firft,  that  joy  is  eflential  to  religion  ;  and  next,  that  for 
various  reafons,  this  joy  ought  to  be  mixed  with  fear; 
whence  we  lhall  be  able  to  afeertain  the  nature  of  that 
fteady  and  compofed  fpirit,  which  is  molt  fuitable  to  cur 
prefent  condition,  and  moft  acceptable  to  God. 

I.  Joy  is  eflential  to  religion,  in  two  refpecls ;  as  re¬ 
ligion  infpiresjoy,  and  as  it  requires  it.  In  other  words; 
to  rejoice  is  both  the  privilege,  and  the  duty,  of  good 
men. 

In  the  firft  place,  religion  infpires  joy.  It  affords  juft 
ground  of  gladnefs,  to  all  who  firmly  believe  its  doc- 

*  Pfalm  c.  a.  h  Heb.xii.  28. 
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tr]nes,  and  fincerely  ftody  to  obey  its  laws.  For  it  confers 
on  them  the  two  mol  t  material  requifites  of  joy  ;  a  fa¬ 
vourable  lituation  of  things  without,  and  a  proper  difpo- 

w,  m!nd  Wlthln>  torelifh  that  favourable  lituation. 

\\  hen  they  examine  their  fituation  without,  they  be- 
.  °'d  themfelves  placed  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  the 
influence  of  a  gracious  providence— where  beauty  and 
good  are  every  where  predominant — where  various 
co.nfcn  ts  are  bellowed — and  where,  if  any  be  with-held 
they  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  are  with-held  by 
parental  wifdom.  Among  the  crowd  that  encompafs 
then>,  they  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcern,  who  are  their 
friends,  and  who  their  enemies.,  But  it  is  fufficient  to 
know,  that  they  are  under  theproteftion  of  an  invifible 
guardian,  whofe  power  can  keep  them  from  every  evil. 
All  the  Heps  of  his  conduct,  they  may  be  unable  to  trace. 
K vents  may  befal  them,  of  which  they  can  give  no  ac¬ 
count..  But  as  long  as  they  are  fatisfied,  that  the  fyflem 
of  divine  government  is  founded  on  mercy,  no  prefent 
occurrences  are  able  to  deflroy  their  peace.  For  he  zuho 
j pared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  them,  hew 
shall  he  not  with  him  freely  give  them  all  things  ?  If  their 
nature  is  frail,  divine  afliflance  is  promifed  to  firengthen 
it.  If  their  virtue  is  imperfeft,  a  difpenfation  is  opened, 
which  gives  them  the  hope  of  pardon.  If  their  external 
eircumflances  be  in  any  refpecl  unfavourable,  it  is  be- 
caufe  a  higher  interefl  is  confulted.  Jl l things,  they  are 
affured,  shall  work  together  for  their  good.  On  their  prof- 
perity  reds  the  blefling  ;  on  their  adverlity,  thefandli- 
fying  fpirit  of  the  Almighty.  Old  age  may  advance, 
and  life  decay  ;  but  beyond  thofe  boundaries  of  nature, 
faith  opens  the  profpedl  of  their  lading  felicity.  With¬ 
out  anxiety,  they  pafs  through  the  different  periods  of 
their  prefent  exigence,  becaufe  they  know  it  to  be  no 
more  than  an  introduction  to  immortality. 

As  Inch  a  fi  tuation  of  things  without,  lays  nfolid 
foundation  for  joy;  fo  the  difpofi tion,  which  religion 
forms  within,  promotes  the  relilh  of  it.  It  is  indeed 
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from  within,  that  the  chief  fources  of  enjoyment  or 
trouble  rife.  The  minds  of  bad  men  are  always  diloiv 
derJy  ;  and  hence  their  lives  are  fo  generally  uneaiy. 
In  vain  they  take  the  timbrel  and  the  harp ,  and  endeayoui 
to  rejoice  at  the  found  of  the  organ.  Spleen  and  dilgidt 
purfue  them  through  all  the  haunts  of  amufement.  1  ride 
and  ill  humour  torment  them.  Oppreffed  with  difcon- 
tent,  their  fpirits  flag:  and  their  worn-out  pleafures 
afford  them  entertainment  no  more.  But  religion  lub- 
dues  thole  malignant  paffions,  which  are  the  troubles 
of  human  repofe  ;  which  either  overcafl  the  mind  with 
the  gloom  of  pecvifhnefs,  or  difquiet  it  by  the  violence 
of  agitation.  It  infufes,  in  their  room,  thole  mild  and 
o-entle  difpofitions,  whole  natural  efFed  is  to  fmooth  the 
tenor  of  the  foul.  Benevolence  and  cancloui,  mode¬ 
ration  and  temperance,  wherever  they  reign,  produce 
cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity.  The  confcioufnefs  of  integri¬ 
ty  gives  eafe  and  freedom  to  the  mind.  It  enables  good 
men  to  extrad  from  every  objed,  the  whole  fatisfadion 
which  it  is  capable  of  yielding;  and  adds  the  flavour  of 
innocence  to  all  their  external  plealures. 

In  the  fecond  place,  as  religion  naturally  infpires 
joy;  fo,  what  it  infpires,  it  commands  us  to  cherifh. 
As  a  necehary  proof  of  our  fincerity,  it  requires 
cheerfulnefs  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  ;  becaufe, 
if  this  be  wanting,  our  religion  difeovers  itfelf  not  to 
be  genuine  in  principle,  and  in  pradice  it  cannot  be 
liable. 

Religious  obedience,  deflitute  of  joy,  is  not  genuine 
in  its  principle.  For,  did  either  faith  or  hope,  the  love 
of  God,  or  the  love  of  goodnefs,  rule  the  heart,  they 
could  not  fail  to  produce  fatisfadion  in  piety  and  virtue. 
All  thofe  caufesof  joy  which  I  have  mentioned,  would 
then  operate  ;  and  their  native  effed  on  the  mind  would 
follow.  The  profpeds,  which  religion  opens,  would 
gladden,  and  the  a  Tedious  w  hich  it  infpires,  would  footh 
the  heart.  We  ferve,  with  pleafure,  the  henefador 
whom  we  love.  We  rejoice  in  every  fludy  and  purfuit, 
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with  nlf-iH  S  are  ^.ncf’re^y  attached.  If  we  ferve  not  God. 

him  nPot  If  ’  "  '•  beCaufe  We  know  him  or  love 
Zr°n  i  r6  rejTr  °0t  in  vim,c>  «  »  becaufe  our 
ep  i  w'enattd  h'°m  and  cur  inclinations  are 

bK  rot  rh  g'Ve  IOt!  PV1tmProof’  th«  nther  we 
„ _f  ,,  .  c  tbe  P1  inciples  of  religion,  or  that  we  feel' 

-  t  their  power.  Exclude  joy  front  religion,  and  you 

intent f^0  But"  "^77°  ft  3 

r7  '  u  I  f  7  [UnabIe  grounds,  on  which  to 
red  the  whole  of  our  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Being  > 

nJi'  °nlg!Ve  me,  thy-  hean>  is  the  cal]  of  God.  Surely  if 

heart  is  not"10  P  eal!'re  111  his  commands,  the 

tr  r  g  ,en  hlm  ’  and>  ln  that  cafe,  the  multitude 
offdLttfices  and  burnt  offerings  is  brought  to  his  altar  in 
vam . 

As  religion,  defiitt.te  of  joy,  is  imperfeft  in  its  prin- 
c  p.e;  lo,  mprafttce,  it  mull  be  unftable.  In  vain  you 
endea  vour  to  fix  any  man  to  the  regular  performance 
>  that  in  which  he  finds  no  pleafure.  Bind  him  ever 
'  i  n  ay  intered  or  fear,  he  will  contrive  fome  method 
or  eluding  the  obligation.  Ingenuity  is  never  fo  fertile 
of  evafions,  as  where  pleafure  is  all  on  the  one  fide, 
?nd  rl!ere  Prompt  on  the  other.  He  may  fludy  to  fave 
appearances.  He  may  diffemble  and  conftrain  himfelf, 
j;ut  his  heart  revolts  m  fecret :  and  the  weight  of  in. 
'Mt.cn  wi  ,  in  the  end,  draw  tlie  praftice  after  it. 

,  perieverance  is  not  to  be  expefted,  Hill  Ids  can  zeal 

.  ?°  e  .  from  him,  who,  in  his  religious  duties, 

trembies  without  rejoicing.  Every  attempt  towards  vir. 
tue  which  he  forms  will  be  feeble  and  aukward.  He 
*>pphes  to  it  as  a  talk ;  he  dreads  the  talk  mailer ;  but; 
he'  will  labour  uo  more  than  neceffity  enjoins.  To  efcape 
from  pum/hment*  is  his  foie  aim.  He  bargains  for  im- 
///Unity,  by  ever y$h;ty  which  he  performs  ;  and  all  be-, 
yond,  he  eileems  fupei;huous  toil.  §och  religionas  this* 
can  neither  purify  the  fit’art,  nor  prepare  for  heavenly 
blifs.  It  is  the  refuge  of  a  n  abje6l  mind.  It  may  form, 
the  ritual  of  the  monk,  or  u-referibe  the  penance  of  the 
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idolater ;  but  has  no  concern  with  the  homage  of  him, 
who  worships  the  Father  infpirit  and  in  truth .  His  cha¬ 
racter  is,  that  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  his  flrength* .  It  at¬ 
taches  his  heart  to  religion.  It  inlpires  his  zeal.  It  lup- 
ports  his conftancy  ;  and  accelerates  his  progrefs. 

There  is  no  man  but  has  fome object. to  which  he 
cleaves  tor  enjoyment ;  fomewhat  that  flatters  him  with 
diftant  hope,  or  affords  him  prefent  pleafure.  Joy  is  the 
end  towards  which  all  rational  beings  tend.  For  the 
fake  of  it,  they. live.;  it.refembles  the  air  they  breathe, 
which  is  neceffary  for  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  all 
the  vital  fundtions*  But  as  the  breathing  of  infedted  air 
proves  fatal  to. life;  in  the  fame  manner,  joy,  drawn 
from  a  corrupted  fource,  is  deflrudlive,  both  of  virtue 
and  true  happinefs.  W hen  you  have  no  pleafure  in  good- 
nefs,  you  may,  with  certainty,  conclude  the  realon  to 
be,  that  your  pleafure  is  all  derived  from  an  oppofite 
quarter.  You  have  exhaufled  your  affection  upon  the 
world.  You  have  drunk  too  much  of  its  poifoned  waters, 
to  have  any  relifh  for,  a  pure  fpring. . 

Eftirnate  therefore,  the  genuinenefs  of  your  reli¬ 
gious  principles — eftimate  the  degree  of  your  liability, 
in  religious  pradlice — by  the  degree  of  your  fatisfadlion 
in  piety  and  virtue.  Be  affured,.  that  where  your  trea- 
fure  is,  there  will  your  delight  be  alfo;  The  worldly 
man  rejoices  in  his  poffeffions  ;  the  voluptuous  in  his 
pleafures ;  the  focial  in  his  , friends  and  companions. 
The  truly  good  man  rejoices  in  doing  juft  ly  y  loving  mer¬ 
cy  and  walking  humbly  with  the  Lord  his  God.  He  is  hap¬ 
py,  when  employed  in  the.  regular*  difeharge  of  the 
great  duties  of  life.  Spontaneous  they  flow  from  the 
affections  of  a  pure  heart.  Not  only  from  the  keeping 
of  the  divine  commandments  he  expects,  but  in  the  keep - 
ing  of  them ,  he  enjoys  a  great  reward.  Accordingly, 
in  the  fentiments  ,of  holy  meji  recorded  in  llripture, 
we  find  tffiis  lpirit  every  where  prevalent.  Their  lari- 
guage  was  ;  Thy  ft atutes  have  1  taken  as  mine  inherit 

*  Nch.  yiii.  jo,  . 
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tage  fr  ever  :  for  they  are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart , 
7 hey  are  my  fongs  in  the  houfe  of  my  pilgrimage .  They 
are  fleeter  than  honey ,  and  the  honey-comb.  Whom  have 
J  in  heaven  but  thee  P  And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
1  dejire  befides  thee.  They  did  not  receive  the  fpirit  of 
bondage ,  but  the  fpirit  of  adoption.  They  were  filled  with 
peace  and  joy  in  believing.  They  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God.,  As  Toon  as  the  ./Ethiopian  eunuch  receiv¬ 
ed  fi  om  Philip  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  that  light  revi¬ 
ved  and  cheered  his  heart.  A  new  fun  feemed  to  arife 
— -a  new  glory  to  fhine  around  him.  Every  object 
brightened  ;  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing* .  After 
the  lame  manner  fhould  every  good  man  proceed  in  his 
journey  through  life*  with  a  ferene  and  cheerful  fpi- 
rit.  Confternation  and  dejedion  let  hint  leave  to  the 
llaves  of  guilt,  who  have  every  thing  to  dread,  both 
from  this  world  and  the  next.  If  lie  appear  before 
others  with  a  difpirited  afped,  he  difhonours  religion  ; 
and  affords  ground  for  fufpicion,  that  he  is  either  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  nature,  or  a  Granger  to  its  power. 

Thus  I  have  fhewn  joy  to  be  effential  to  religion. 
It  is  the  fpirit  which  it  inspires,  and  which  it  requires, 
in  good  men.  -But  in  our  prefent  (late,  the  beft  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  excels ;  and  joy, 
like  other  things,  has  its  due  limits.  To  ferve  God 
with  unmixed  delight,  belongs  to  more  advanced  fpi- 
rits,  in  a  happier  world.  In  this  region  of  imperfedion, 
fome  iufufions  from  a  different  cup,  muft  of  neceffity 
tindure  our  joy.  Let  us  then, 

II.  Turn  to  the  other  fid-e  of  the  argument,  and; 
confides  the  realbns  which  render  it  proper,  that  when 
we  rejoice,  we  fhould  rejoice  with  trembling. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  becaufe  of  the  objeds  of  religion, 
which  afford  ground  for  joy,  tend  to  infpire,  at  the 
fame  time,  reverence  and  fear.  We  fe^ve  a  benefac¬ 
tor,  it  is  true,  in  whom  we  have  reafon  to  delight — ■. 
whole  purpofes  are  gracious  ---whole  law  is  the  plan 

?  Afti,  viii.  gp. 
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of  our  happinefs*  But  this  Benefadlor  is  the  King  eter¬ 
nal,  immortal  and  invifible ;  at  whofe  prefence  the 
mountains  fhake,  and  nature  trembles.  Every  good  and 
every  perfedi  gift  come  down  from  him .  But  the  hand 
which  confers  them,  we  cannot  fee.  Myfteriousobfcu- 
rityrefls  upon  his  eflence.  He  dwelleth  in  the  fecret 
place  of  thunder  ;  and  clouds  and  darknefs  furround 
him.  He  is  the  hearer  of  prayer  j  but  we  lift  our  voice 
to  him  from  afar.  Into  his  immediate  prelence  no  ac- 
cefs  is  permitted.  Our  warmed:  devotion;  admits  no< 
familiarity  with  him  ^  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon 
earth  ;  therefore,  let  thy  words  be  few.  If  his  omnifci- 
ence  adminilters  comfort  in  our  fecret  dilfrefs,  it  like- 
wife  fills  with  awe  the  heart  that  is  confcious  of  guilt. 
For,  if  he  knows  our  frame,  and  remembers  we  are  dufi  ; 
our  iniquities,  alfo,  are  ever  before  him — our  fecret  Jmsy 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance .. 

Throughout  all  his  difpen  fat  ions,  greatnefs,  in  con¬ 
junction*  with  goodnefs,  ffrikes  our  view  ;  and  wherever 
we  behold  the  Parent,  we  behold  the  Legiflator 
alfo.  The  death  of  Chriff,  in  behalf  of  a  guilty  world, 
is  the  chief  ground  of  religious  hope  and  joy.  But  it  is 
no  lefs  the  ground  of  reverence  ;  when,  in  this  high 
tranfa&ion,  we  contemplate  God,  as  at  once  find:  in 
juftice,  and  great  in  mercy.  1  the  Lord  keep  mercy  for 
ihoufands  of  them  that  fear  me,  J  forgive  their  iniquity , 
tranfgrejjion,  and  Jin  :  hut  1  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty.  When  we  open  the  book  of  the  law,  we  find 
promifes  and  threatenings  mingled  in  the  fame  page. 
On  the  one  tide,  we  fee  heaven  difplayed  in  all  its  glo¬ 
ry  ;  on  the  other,  hell  opening  its  terrors.  In  fhort, 
in  whatever  light  we  view  religion,  it  appears  folemn 
and  venerable.  It  is  a  temple  full  of  majefly,  to  which 
the  worfhippers  may  approach  with  comfort,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  grace,  and  f  riding  mercy  ;  but  where 
they  cannot  enter,  without  being  imprelled  with  awe. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  compare  lpiritual  with  na¬ 
tural  things,  religion  refembles  not  thofe  feenes  of  na* 
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tiiral  beauty  where  every  objeft  frniles.  It  cannot  be 
kened  to  the  gay  landicape,  or  the  flowery  field. 
It  relembles  more  the  auguft  and  fubli.ne  appearances 

n  l  theclofty  mountain,  the  expanded  ocean, 

and  the  Harry  firmament,  at  the  fight  of  which,  the 
mind  is  at  once  overawed  and  delighted  ;  and,  from 

the  union  of  grandeur  with  beauty,  derives  a  pleafing; 
but  a  ierious,  emotion. 

In  the  lecond  place,  as  joy,  tempered  by  fear,  fu its 
he  nature  of  religion,  fo  it  is  requifite  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  conduit  of  man.  Let  his  joy  flow  from 
the  oeft  and  pureft  fource  ;  yet,  if  it  remain  long  un¬ 
mixed,  it  is  apt  to  become  dangerous  to  virtue.  As  wa¬ 
ters,  which  are  never  dirred,  nor  troubled,  gather  a 
ledirnent,  which  p u trifles  them ;  fo  the  undidurbed 
continuance  of  placid  fenfations  engenders  diforders  in, 
the  human  loul.  It  is  wifely  ordered,  in  our  prefenc. 
irate,  that  joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief,  fiiould  ad  alter¬ 
nately,  as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  an  excefs  in  any  of  them,  which  our, 
naLure  could  not  bear.  If  we  were  fubjed  to  no  alarms- 
of  danger,  the  wiled  would  foon  become  improvident ; 
and  the  inoft  humble,  prefumptuous.  Man  is  a  pilgrim  ' 
on  earth.  Were  his  path  to  be  always  fmooth  and 
flowery,  he  would  be  tempted  to  relinquifh  his  omide 
and  to  forget  thepurpofe  of  his  journey.  Caution  and 
fear  are  the  ihield  of  happinefs.  Unguarded  joy  begets 
inuoieuce  ;  indolence  produces  iecunty  *  fecurity  leads 
to  ralhnefs  5  and  raihneis  ends  in  ruin.  In  order  to 
tejoice  long,  it  is  neceiTary  that  we  rejoice  with  trembling* 
Had  our  flrd  parents  obferved  this  rule,  man  rpiaht 
have  been  dill  in  paradife.  He,  who  faith  in  his  hemx. 
My  m  rant  am  ft  an  ds  ft  rong  ;  1  shall  never  he  moved  ;  m  ay 
be  allured,  that  his  date  already  begins  to  totter. 
Religion,  therefore,  performs  a  kind,  office,  in  giving 
us  the  admonition  of  the  text.  It  infpires  cheerfulneffi 
in  thedervice  of  cjod.  It  propofesjoy,  as  our  chief  fpriilg 
ol  affon.  But  it  fupportsjoy,  by  guarding  it  with  fear 
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—not  fupprcfling,  but  regulating  its  indulgence — re¬ 
quiring  us  to  rejoice,  like  per/bus  who  have  obtained 
a  treafure,  which,  through  want  of  vigilance,  they  are 
expofed  toloi'e.  Dependent  beings  are  formed  forfub- 
miilion  ;  and  to  fubrnit,  is  to  hand  in  awe.  Eeccmje  the 
Lord  reignethj  let  the  earth  be  glad.  We  tire  the  fub- 
jefts  of  God  ;  and  therefore  may  juftly  rejoice.  But 
itill  we  are  fubjefts ;  and,  therefore,  trembling  muft 
mixitfelf  with  our  joy. 

In  the  third  pjace,  the  unftable  condition  of  all 
human  things,  naturally  infpires  fear  in  the  midft  of 
joy.  The  fpirit,  to  which  religion  forms  us,  muft 
undoubtedly  correfpond  to  the  hate  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  to  the  part  which  is  afligned  us  to  aft. 
Now,  the  firh  view,  under  which  our  prefen t  hate 
appears,  is  that  of  fallen  creatures,  who  are  undergo¬ 
ing,  in  this  world,  probation  and  trial  for  their  re¬ 
covery  ;  and  are  commanded  to  work  out  their  falva - 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling .  Ibis  view  of  our  condi¬ 
tion  infers  not  habitual  dejeftlon  of  mind.  It  requires 
not  melancholy  abhraftion  from  the  affairs,  or  total 
contempt  of  the  amufements  of  life.  But  it  infpires 
humility.  It  enforces  dependence  on  Divine  aid  ;  and 
calls  forth  the  voice  of  fupplication  to  heaven.  In  a 
fituationfo  critical,  and  where  interefts  fo  important: 
are  at  hake,  every  reafonable  perfon  muft  confefs, 
that  ferioufnefs  ought  to  temper  rejoicing. 

Were  there  in  human  life  any  fixed  point  of  ftabality 
and  reft,  attainable  by  man — could  we,  at  anyone  mo¬ 
ment,  affure  ourfelves,  that  there  remained  no  latent 
fource  of  danger,  either  to  our  temporal,  or  our  fpi- 
ritual  ftate— — then  I  admit,  we  might  lay  trembling 
afide,  and  rejoice  in  full  fecurity.  But  alas!  no  fuch 
fafe  ftation,  no  fuch  moment  ot  confidence,  is  allowed 
to  man  during  his  warfare  on  earth.  Viciflitudes  of 
good  and  evil,  of  trials  and  confolations,  fill  up  his  life. 
The  beft  intentioned  are  fometimes  betrayed  into 
primes ;  the  moft  prudent,  overwhelmed  with  misfor- 
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tunes. .  The  world  is  like  a  wheel  inceffantly  revolving 
on  which  human  things  alternately  rife  and  fall.  Wta 
is  pah  of  our  life,  has  been  a  chequered  fcene.  On  it 
remaining  periods,  uncertainty  and  darknefs  reft.  Fu 
turity  is  an  unknown  region,  into  which  no  man  ca 
look  forward  without  awe,  becaufe  he  cannot  tell  wha 
forms  of  danger  or  trial  may  meet  him  there.  Thiswi 
know  well,  that  in  every  period  of  our  life,  the  pat] 
of  happinels  (hall  be  found  fteep  and  arduous  •  bu 
fwift  and  eafy  the  defcent  to  ruin.  What,  with  mud 
exertion  of  care  and  vigilance,  we  had  built  up,  om 
unwary  achion  may,  in  an  evil  hour,  overthrow.  Thi 
props  of  human  confidence  are,  in  general  infecure 
The  fphere  of  human  pleafures  is  narrow.  While 
form  fchemes  forftrengthening  the  one,  and  for  en 
larging  the  other,  death,  mean  while,  advances.  Life 
with  a  fwift,  though  infenfible  courfe,  glides  away 
and,  like  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks,  gradual 
ly  impairs  our  date.  Year  after  year  fteals  fomethine 
from  us ;  till  the  decaying  fabric  totter  of  itlelf,  anc 
crumble  at  length  into  duff.  So  that,  whether  \vt 
confider  life  or  death,  time  or  eternity,  all  things  ap. 
pear  to  concur  in  giving  to  man  the  admonition  of  the 
text,  rejoice  with  trembling . 

I  have  now  fhown,  in  what  refpe&s  religion  both 
promotes  joy,  and  infpires  ferioufnefs.  It  places  us  in 
the  mod  favourable  fituation,  which  human  life  affords, 
for  joy :  and  ir  gives  us  every  afhftance,  for  relifhing 
that  joy.  It  renders  it  our  duty  to  cultivate  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  which  it  yields.  It  demands  a  cheerful  fpirit,  in 
order  toafcertain  the  fincerity  of  our  principles,  and 
to  confirm  us  in  good  pra&ice.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
joy  which  it  infpires,  is  tempered  with  fear,  by  the 
genius  of  religion  itfelf — by  the  danger  to  which  un* 
guarded  joy  would  expofe  us — and  by  the  impropriety 
of  indulging  it,  in  a  fituation  fo  mixed  as  the  prefent. 
The  trembling  which  is  here  enjoined,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derfiood  as  fignifying  a  pu  fill  an  ini  ous  deje&ion,  Itiiii* 
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ports  no  more  than  that  caution  and .  fobriety,  which 
prudence  dictates,  as  belonging  to  our  flate.  By  con¬ 
necting  fuch  trembling  with  our  joy,  religion  means 
to  recommend  to  us,  a  cheerful,  but  a  compofed,  fpirit, 
equally  remote  from  the  humiliating  deprellion  of  fear, 
and  the  exulting  levity  of  joy.  Always  to  rejoice,  is  to 
be  a  fool.  Always  to  tremble,  is  to  be  a  Have.  It  is  a 
modeft  cheerfulnefs,  achaftened  joy,  a  manly  feriouf- 
nefs,  which  becomes  the  fervantof  God. 

But  is  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  the  whole 
amount  of  that  boafted  fatisfadtion  which  religion  be¬ 
llows  ?  Is  this  all  the  compenfation  which  it  makes,  for 
thofe  facrifices  it  exafts  ?  Are  not  the  terms,  which 
vice  holds  out,  far  more  enticing,  when  it  permits  us 
to  gratify  every  defire  ;  and,  in  return  for  our  fur¬ 
mounting  the  timerous  fcruples  of  confcience,  pro- 
mifes  us  a  life  of  gaiety,  feftivity,  and  unreftrained 
joy?  Such  promifes,  vice  may  indeed  make  ;  but  how 
far  it  fulfils  them,  we  may  fafely  refer  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  greateft  fenfualift,  when  he  has  finifh- 
ed  his  career,  and  looks  back  on  what  he  has  enjoyed. 
Afk  him,  whether  he  would  recommend  to  his  children, 
and  his  friends,  to  hold  the  fame  courfe — and  w  hether, 
with  his  dying  breath,  he  dare  affure  them,  that  the 
gratifications  of  licentioufnefs  afford  the  greateft  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life?  Whatever  hopes  vice  may  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  infpire,  yet  after  the  trial  is  made,  it  has  been  al¬ 
ways  found,  that  criminal  pleafures  are  the  bane  of 
hippinefs,  the  poifon,  not  the  cordial,  of  our  prefent 
ftate.  They  are  pleafures  compenfated  by  an  infinite 
overbalance  of  pain;  moments  of  delight,  fucceeded 
by  years  of  regret ;  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  inju¬ 
red  reputation,  broken  health,  and  ruined  peace. 
Even  abitraifti  ng  from  their  pernicious  confequences, 
they  are,  for  mofl  part,  in  themfelves  treacherous 
pleafures — unfound  and  difturbed  in  the  moments  of 
enjoyment.  In  the  midjl  of  fuch  laughter ,  the  heart  is 
fbtTOwfui,  Often  is  the  finile  of'gaiejty  affumed,  while 
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the  heart  akes  within  :  And  though  folly  may  laugh 
guilt  will  fling.  Correding  this  pernicious  phrenzy  oi 
plea  Lure,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  fober  and  regula. 
ted  (late,  religion  is  in  truth,  no  other  than  wifdom. 
introducing  peace  and  order  into  the  life  of  man. 

While  religion  condemns  filch  pleafures  as  are  im¬ 
moral,  it  is  chargeable  with  no  improper  auflerity 
in  lelped  to  thole  which  are  of  an  innocent  kind. 
1  hink  not,  that  by  the  cautious  difcipline  which  it 
prelci  ioes,  it  excludes  you  from  all  gay  enjoyment  of 
life.  Within  the  compals  of  that  fedate  fpirit,  to 
which  it  forms  you,  all  that  is  innocently  pleafing’  will 
be  found  to  lie.  It  is  a  rniitake  to  imagine,  that  in  con- 
flant  elfufions  of  giddy  mirth,  or  in  that  flutter  of 
fpirits  which  is  excited  by  a  round  of  diverfions,  the 
chief  enjoyment  of  our  ftate  confifts.  Were  this  the 
cafe,  the  vain  and  the  frivolous  would  be  on  better 
terms  for  happinels,  than  the  wife,  the  great,  and  the 
good.  1  o  arrangethe  plans  ofamufement,  or  to  pre¬ 
side  in  the  haunts  oc  jollity,  would  be  more  defirable, 
than  to  exert  the  highelt  efforts  of  mental  powers  for 
the  benefit  of  nations.  A  confequence  fb  abfurd,  is 
fufficient  to  explode  the  principle  from  which  it  flows. 
To  the  amufements  and  leffer  joys  of  the  world,  reli¬ 
gion  afligns  their  proper  place.  It  admits  of  them,  as 
relaxations  from  care,  as  inffruments  of  promoting 
the  union  of  men,  and  of  enlivening  their  focial  inter- 
courfe.  But  though,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  within 
due  bounds,  it  does  not  cenfure  nor  condemn  them  ; 
neither  does  it  propofe  them,  as  rewards  to  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  or  as  the  principal  obje&s  of  their  purfuit.  To 
fuch,  it  points  out  nobler  ends  of  aftion.  Their  felicity 
it  engages  them  to  feek,  in  the  dilcharge  of  an  ufeful, 
an  upright,’  and  honourable  part  in  life  ;  and,  as  the 
habitual  tenor  of  their  mind,  it  promotes  cheerful- 
nefs,  and  difcourages  levity. 

Between  thefe  two  there  is  a  wide  diftinclion  ;  and 
the  mind,  which  is  moil  open  to  levity,  is  frequently 
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a  ftranger  to  cheerful nefs.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
tranfports  of  intemperate  mirth,  are  often  no  more 
than  flalhes  from  the  dark  cloud  ;  and  that1  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  violence  of  the  effulgence,  is  the  fucceed- 
ing  gloom.  Levity  may  be  the  forced  production  of 
folly  or  vice;  cheerfulnefs  is  the  natural  offspring  of 
wifdom  and  virtue  only.  The  one  is  an  occaflonal 
agitation  ;  the  other  a  permanent  habit.  '1  he  one 
degrades  the  character  ;  the  other  is  perfectly  confid¬ 
ent  with  the  dignity  of  reafon,  and  the  deady  anti 
manly  fpirit  of  religion.  To  aim  at  a  conffant  fuccef- 
fion  of  high  and  vivid  fenfations  of  pleaiure,  is  an  idea 
of  happinefs  altogether  chimerical.  Calm  and  tempe¬ 
rate  enjoyment,  is  the  utmoif  that  is  allotted  to  man. 
Beyond  this,  we  ftruggle  in  vain  to  raife  our  (fate  ; 
and,  in  faff,  deprefs  our  joys,  by  endeavouring  to 
heighten  them.  Indead  of  thofe  fallacious  hopes  of 
perpetual  feftivity,  with  which  the  world  would  al¬ 
lure  us,  religion  confers  upon  us  a  cheerful  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Inftead  of  dazzling  us  with  meteors  of  joy,  which 
fparkle  and  expire,  it  fheds  around  us  a  calm  and 
fteady  light.  By  mixing  trembling  with  our  joy,  it 
renders  that  joy  more  folid,  more  equal,  and  more 
lading. 

In  this  fpirit,  then,  let  us  ferve  God,  and  hold  our 
courfe  through  life.  Let  us  approach  to  the  Divine 
Being,  as  to  a  fovercign  of  whom  we  ftand  in  awe, 
and  to  a  father  in  whom  we  truft.  In  our  condudl 
let  us  be  cautious  and  bumble,  as  tbofe  who  have 
ground  to  fear— well  pleaied  and  cheerful,  as  thofe 
who  have  canfe  to  rejoice.  Let  us  fhow  the  world 
that  a  religious  temper  is  a  temper,  fedate,  not  fad; 
that  a  religious  behaviour  is  a  behaviour  regulated 
not  ftiff  and  formal.  1  hus  we  fliall  uje  tfie  uuorldy  as 
not  abujjng  it  ;  we  fliall  pafs  through  its  various  chan¬ 
ges,  with  the  lead  difeompofure  ;  and  we  fhall  vindi¬ 
cate  religion,  from  the  reproaches  of  thofe  who  would 
attribute  to  it^  either  enthuliallic  joys,  or  flavifti  ter 
Vol.  I.  T 
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rors.  We  fhall  fhow,  that  it  is  a  rational  rule  of  life, 
worthy  of  the  perfection  of  God,  and  limed  to  the 
nature  and  date  of  man. 


SERMON  XV. 

On  the  Motives  to  Constancy  in  Virtue 


G  A  L  A  T.  Vi.  9. 

Jkul  let  us  not  he  weary  in  well-doing  ;  for  in  due  feaf on 
we  fhall  reap ,  if  we  faint  not . 


I  S  C  O  N  T  E  N  T  is  the  mod  general  of  all  the 


JL-/  evils  which  trouble  the  life  of  man.  It  is  a  dif- 
cafe,  which  every  where  finds  materials  to  feed  itfelf ; 
for  if  real  didreffes  be  want  ins  it  fubditutes  fuch  as 
are  imaginary  In  their  place.  It  converts  even  the  good 
things  cf  the  world,  when  they  have  been  long  en¬ 
joyed,  into  occafions  of  difgud.  In  the  midft  of  prof- 
perity,  it  difpofesus  to  complain  ;  and  renders  tran¬ 
quillity  tirefome,  only  becaufe  it  is  uniform.  1  here  is 
no  wonder,  that  this  fpirit  of  redleffnefs  and  diffatis- 
fa&ion,  which  corrupts  every  terredrial  enjoyment, 
Ibouid  have  fometimes  penetrated  into  the  region  of 
virtue.  Good  men  are  not  w  ithout  their  frailties  :  and 
the  perverfenefs,  incident  to  human  nature,  too  readi¬ 
ly  leads  us,  who  become  weary  of  all  other  things,  to 
be  weary ,  a^fo,  in  well-doing. 

Let  me  put  a  cafe,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
not  unfrequent  in  ordinary  life.  Suppofe  a  perlon 
after  much  commerce  w  ith  the  world,  to  be  convinced 
cf  its  vanity.  He  has  feen  its  mod  flattering  hopes  to 
be  fallacious.  He  has  felt  its  mod  bonded  pleafures  to 
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be  unfatisfa&ory.  He  refolves,  therefore,  to  place  his 
happinefsin  virtue — and,  difregarding  all  temptations, 
from  intereft,  to  adhere  to  what  is  right  and  honour¬ 
able  in  conduct.  He  cultivates  acquaintance  with  ici.- 
gion.  He  performs,  with  ferioufuefs,  the  offices  of 
devotion.  He  lays  down  to  hinifelf,  a  lational  a.id 
ufeful .plan  of  life  ;  and,  with  fatisfa£lion,  hoi Js  on 
awhile  in  this  reformed courle.  But,  by  degrees,  o »<••* 
couragements  arife.  i  he  peace,  which  he  hoped  to 
enjoy,  is  interrupted,  either  by  his  own  frailties,  or 
by  the  vices  of  others.  PalFions,  which  had  not  been 
thoroughly  fubdued,  druggie  for  their  accudomed 
gratification.  The  plea fu re,  which  lie  expected  to  find 
in  devotion,  fometimes  fails  him  ;  and  the  injutlice  01 
the  world  often  fours  and  frets  him.  Friends  prove 
ungrateful  ;  enemies  milreprefent,  rivals  fupplant 
him  :  and  part,  at  lead,  of  the  mortifications  which 
he  fuifers,  he  begins  to  aferibe  to  virtue.  Is  this  all 
the  reward  of  my  ferving  God,  and  renouncing  the 
pleafures  of  fin  ?  Verily ,  in  vain  I  have  cleanjed  my 
heart ,  and  wajhed  my  hands  in  innocency.  Behold ,  the 
ungodly  profper  in  the  world ,  and  have  more  than  heart 
can  wijh  ;  while ,  all  the  day  long ,  I  am  plagued  and 
chaflened  every  morning.  1  o  fuch  per  ions  as  thefe, 
and  to  all,  who  are  in  hazard  of  being  infefited  with 
their  fpirit,  I  now  addrefs  my  {elf.  In  reply  to  their 
complaints,  I  purpofe  to  fhow,  that  in  no  (late  they 
can  choofe  on  earth,  by  no  plan  of  conduft  they  can 
form,  it  is  poifible  for  them  to  efcape  uneafinefs,  and 
difappointment  ;  that  in  a  life  of  virtue,  they  will  dif¬ 
fer  lefs  uneafinefs,  and  fewer  difappointment?,  than 
in  a  courfe  of  vice  ;  they  will  pofieis  much  higher  re- 
fources  and  advantages ;  and  they  will  be  allured  of 
complete  reward  at  the  end.  From  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  there  is  no  fuffici- 
ent  reafo’n  for  our  being  weary  in  well-doing ,  and 
that,  taking  human  life  upon  the  whole,  virtue  is  far 
the  mod  eligible  portion  of  man. 
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-  J-*  ^J3^chlne^s  and  difappointment  are  infeparable, 
in  !l°fnC  ckgree’  from  every  (late  on  earth.  Were  it 
th  *  ?°^  Cr  01  tbe  world,  to  render  thofe  who  attach 

I  nd  1  tf  t0  r’  ^ads^ied  and  happy,  you  might  then, 

;  1!lt;  hav4e  lome  titJe  to  complain,  if  you  found  your- 

piVesv  P]*ced  ^Pon  w°rle  terms  in  the  fervice  of  God. 

U]t  L 's, lj  10  har  from  being  the  cafe,  that  among  the 
multitudes  who  devote  thernfdves  to  earthly  pleasure, 
you  wi  not  find  a  (ingle  perfon  who  has  completely 
.‘.mined  his  aim.  Enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 

Kl  Ti  tile  tbe  and  the  ferious,  of  the 

t°  ,  '),ulineiS  and  the  men  of  pleafure,  and  you 
ihaU  behoId  them  all  occupied  in  Applying  fome  want, 
oi  in  removing  fome  diftrefs  No  man  is  pleafed  with 
being  precilely  what  he  is.  Every  where  there  is  a 
voi  ,  generally,  even  in  the  moft  profperous  life, 
there  is  lome  corner  polTelTed  by  forrow.  He,  who  is 
engaged  in  bufinefs,  pines  for  leiiure.  He,  who  en¬ 
joys  lenuie,  languillies  for  want  of  employment.  In  a 
Imgie  irate,  we  envy  the  comforts  of  a  family.  In  con¬ 
jugal  li-e,  we  are  chagrined  with  domeffic  cares.  In 
a  iafe  ifation,  we  regret  the  want  of  objefls  for  enter- 
prii'e.  In  an  enterprifing  life,  we  lament  the  want  of 
lafety.  It  is  the  doom  of  man,  that  his  Iky  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  be  free  from  all  clouds.  He  is  at  prefent,  in  an  ex- 
i:ed  and  fa  Hen  Hate.  I  he  objefls,  which  furround  him, 
are  ben  earn  his  native  dignity.  God  has  tinged  them 
all  with  vanity,  on  purpoie  to  make  him  feel,  that  this 
is  not  his  reft  ;  that  here  he  is  not  in  his  proper 
place,  nor  arrived  at  his  true  home. 

If,  therefore,  you  aim  at  a  condition  which  /hall  be 
exempted  from  every  difquiet,  you  purfue  a  phantom  ; 
you  encreale  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  life,  by  en- 
gaging  in  a  chace  folruitlefs.  If  you  complain  of  vir¬ 
tue,  becaule  there  is  incident  to  it  a  portion  of  that  un- 
eafinefs  which  is  found  in  every  other  Hate,  youi' com¬ 
plaint  is  molt  unreafonable.  You  claim  an  immunity 
from  evil,  which  belongs  not  to  the  lot  of  man.  Re- 
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concile  yourfelves,  tlien,  to  your  condition  ;  and,  in- 
ilead  of  looking  for  perfecl  happinefs  any  where  on 
earth,  gladly  embrace  that  Hate  which  contains  the 

fevWft  forrows, 

II.  Though  no  condition  of  human  life  is  free  from 
uneafinefs,  I  contend,  that  the  uneafinefs  belonging  to 
a  finful  courfe,  is  far  greater  than  what  attends  a 
courfe  of  well-doing.  If  you  be  weary  of  the  labours 
of  virtue,  be  allured,  that  the  world,  whenever  you 
try  the  exchange,  will  lay  upon  you  a  much  heavier 
load.  It  is  the  outlide,  only,  of  a  licentious  life,  w  hich 
is  gay  and  finding.  Within,  it  conceals  toil,  and  trou¬ 
ble)  and  deadly  forrow.  For  vice  poifons  human  hap¬ 
pinefs  in  the  fpring,  by  introducing  diforder  into 
the  heart-  Thofe  palfions,  which  it  feems  to  indulge, 
it  only  feeds  with  imperfect  gratifications :  and  there¬ 
by  ftrengthens  them  for  preying,  in  the  end,  on  their 
unhappy  victims. 

It  is  a  great  miftake,  to  imagine,  that  tire  pain  of 
felf-denial  is  confined  to  virtue,  fie,  who  follow’s  the 
world,  as  much  as  he  who  follow's  Chrift,  muft  take 
up  his  crofs ;  and  to  him,  affuredly,  it  will  prove  a 
more  opprelfive  burthen.  Vice  allow  s  all  our  palfions 
to  range  uncontrolled  ;  and  where  each  claims  to  be 
fuperior,  it  is  impoffible  to  gratify  all.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  defire  can  only  be  indulged  at  the  expence  of  its 
rival.  No  mortifications,  which  virtue  exacts,  are  more 
fevere  than  thofe,  which  ambition  impofes  upon  the 
love  of  eafe,  pride  upon  interelf,  and  covetoufnelk 
upon  vanity.  Self-denial  therefore  belongs,  in  com¬ 
mon,  to  vice  and  virtue;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  the  palfions,  which  virtue  requires  us 
to  mortify,  it  tends  to  weaken  ;  whereas,  thole  w  hich 
vice  obliges  us  to  deny,  it,  at  the  fame  time,  ftrength¬ 
ens.  The  one  diminilhes  the  pain  of  felf-denial,  by  mo  ¬ 
derating  the  demand  of  paflion  ;  the  other  increafes  it, 
by  rendering  thofe  demands  imperious  and  violent. 
What  diib'dfes.  that  occur  in  the  calm  life  of  virtue, 
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can  be  compared  to  thofe  tortures,  which  remorfe  of 
confcience  inflicts  on  the  wicked— to  thofe  fevere  hu- 
filiations,.  anting  from  guilt  combined  with  misfor¬ 
tunes,  which  (ink  them  to  the  dull:— to  thofe  violent 
agitations  of  fhame  and  difappointment,  which  fome- 
tmies  drive  them  to  the  moft  fatal  extremities,  and 
ma  te  them  abhor  their  exigence?  How  often,  in  the 

m!di'  °‘  tho!e  difaftrous  fuuations,  into  which  their 
crimes  have  brought  them,  have  they  curled  the  feduc- 
tmns  ol  vice  ;  and,  with  bitter  regret,  looked  back  to 

the  day  on  which  they  firft  forfook  the  path  of  inno- 
cence  ! 


But,  perhaps,  you  imagine,  that  to  fuch  miferies  as 
iheie,  great  criminals  only  are  expofed  ;  and  that,  by 
a  wary  and  cautious  management,  it  ispoflible  to  avoid 
them.  Take  vice  and  virtue,  then,  in  the  moft  aeneral 
point  of  view.  Compare  God  and  the  world  as  two 
matters,  the  one  or  other  of  whom  you  rnuft  obey  ;  and 
confider  fairly,  in  whofe  iervice  there  \*  ill  be  reafon 
for  your  being  weary  fooneft,  and  repenting  moft  fre- 
quenLy.  I  tie  world  is  botn  a  hard  and  a  capricious 
mallei .  i  o  lubimt  to  a  long  fervitude,  in  the  view  of* 
a  recompence  from  which  they  are  excluded  in  the  end, 
is  known  to  be  often  the  fate  of  thofe,  who  are  devoted 
to  the  world.  1  hey  facritice  their  prelent  eafe  to  their 
future  prof  peels.  1  hey  court  the  great,  and  flatter  the 
multitude.  They  proftitute  their  confcience,  and  dif- 
honour  their  character  :  and,  after  all  their  efforts, 
how  uncertain  is  their  fuccefs !  Competitors  juftle,  and 
outftrip  them.  The  more  artful  deceive,  the  more  vio¬ 
lent  overthrow  them.  Fair  profpecls  once  fmiled ;  but 
clouds  foon  gather;  the  iky  is  darkened;  the  fcene 
changes  ;  and  that  fickle  world,  which,  a  moment  be¬ 
fore,  had  flattered,  the  next  moment  forgets  them. 

God  is  never  miftaken  in  the  character  of  his  f er¬ 
rant  s  ;  for  he  feeih  their  hearts  and  judgeth  according  to 
the  truth.  But  the  world  is  often  deceived  in  thofe  who 
court  its  favour ;  and,  of  courfe,  is  unjuft  in  the  dif- 
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tribution  of  its  rewards.  Flattery  gains  the  ear  of  pow¬ 
er.  Fraud  fupplants innocence  :  and  the  pretending  and 
afluming  occupy  the  place  of  the  worthy  and  the  mo- 
deff.  In  vain  you  claim  any  merit  with  the  world,  on 
account  of  your  good  intentions.  1  he  world  knows 
them  not;  regards  them  not.  It  judges  of  you,  folely 
by  your  actions — and  what  is  worle,  by  the  lucceis  ot 
your  aftions,  which  often  depends  not  on  yourfelves. 
But,  in  the  fight  of  the  Supreme  Being,  good  inten¬ 
tions  fupply  the  place  of  good  deeds,  which  you  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  performing.  The  well-meant 
endeavours  of  the  poor  find  the  fame  acceptance  with 
him,  as  the  generous  aftions  of  the  rich.  The  widow's 
mite  is,  in  his  eye,  a  coffly  offering  ;  and  even  lie,  who 
giveth  to  a  difciple  a  cup  of  cold  water ,  when  he  can  give 
him  no  more,  goeth  not  without  his  reward . 

As  the  world  is  unjuff  in  its  judgments,  fo  it  is  un¬ 
grateful  in  its  requitals.  Time  ipeedily  effaces  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  greateff  fervices;  and  when  we  can  repeat 
them  no  more,  we  are  negle&ed,  and  thrown  afide.  It 
was  the  faying  of  a  noted  great  man  of  the  world,  on 
the  fall  of  his  fortunes,  “  Had  I  ferved  God  as  faithful¬ 
ly  as  I  have  done  my  king,  he  would  not  have  caft  me 
off  in  my  old  age.”  Unfaithfulnefs  and  ingratitude  are 
unknown  to  God.  With  him  no  new  favourites  arife, 
to  ufurp  the  place,  or  to  bear  off  the  rewards,  of  his 
ancient  fervants.  Even  to  your  old  age,  lam  he  ;  and  even 
to  hoary  hairs ,  I  will  carry  you,  1  have  7naJe,  and  1  will 
bear  ;  even  I  will  carry,  and  will  deliver  you  faith  the 
Lord  Almighty* .  Since  then,  in  our  feveral  departments, 
we  muff  labour,  what  comparifon  is  there,  between  la¬ 
bouring  for  God,  and  for  the  world  ?  How  unjuff  are 
they,  who  become  weary  fo  much  fooner  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  God,  than  they  do  in  that  of  the  mofffevere  and 
imperious  of  all  mafters  ! 

III.  The  refources  of  virtue  are  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  the  world- — the  compenfations  which  it  makes 

*  Ifa,  xlvi.  4. 
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for  our  did  relies,  far  more  valuable.  Perpetual  fuccefs 
belongs  neither  to  the  one,  nor  the  other.  But  under 
difappointmeuts,  when  they  occur,  virtue  bears  us  up  • 
the  world  allows  us  to  fink.  When  the  mind  of  a  good 
man  is  hurt  by  misfortunes,  religion  adminifters  the 
cordial,  and  infufes  the  balm.  Whereas  the  world  in- 
iliLto  wounds,  and  then  leaves  them  tofeder.  It  brings 
forrows,  but  it  provides  no  confolation.  Confolation Is 
entirely  the  province  of  religion.  Suppofing  religion  to 
be  inferior  to  vice,  in  external  advantages,  it  mud  be 
allowed  to  poflefs  internal  peace  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree.  This  is  fo  certain,  that  aimed  all  men,  at  fome 
peimd  or  other  of  their  life,  look  forward  to  it,  as  to 
a  defiraole  i  etreat.  When  the  ends  of  their  prefent  pur- 
fuit  PuaH  be  accompliflied,  they  propofe  to  themfelves 
rnuuh  latisfaclion,  in  an  honourable  difeharge  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  their  dation,  amidd  thofe  moderate  paffionsancf 
temperate  pleasures,  which  innocence  allows.  That, 
which  all  men  agree  in  holding  to  be  fecond  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  purfuit  which  they  follow,  may  be  fafely 
edeemed  to  be  the  nrd  in  real  worth  ;  and  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  if  tney  were  not  blinded  by  feme  pre¬ 
vailing  pailion,  they  would  difeern  and  adopt  it  as  luch. 

It  is  the  peculiar  effect  of  virtue,  to  make  a  man’s 
chief  happinefs  arifefrom  himfelf  and  liis  own  conduct. 
A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.  He 
hangs  upon  its  favour,  lives  by  its  Indies,  and  is  happy 
or  miferable,  in  proportion  to  his  fuccefs.  But  to  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  iucceis  in  worldly  undertakings  is  but  a  fe¬ 
cond  ary  obje&.  To  difeharge  his  own  part  with  integ¬ 
rity  and  honour,  is  his  chief  aim.  >f  he  has  done  pro¬ 
perly  what  was  incumbent  on  him  to  do,  his  mind  is  at 
red;  to  providence  he  leaves  the  event.  Mis  whnefs  is 
in  heaven ,  and  his  record  is  m  high  Satisfied  with  the 
approbation  of  God,  and  the  teftimouy  oi'  a  good  con- 
fcience,  he  enjoys  himfelf,  and  defpifes  the  triumphs  of 
guilt.  In  proportion  as  fuch  manly  principles  ru'e  your 
heart,  you  will  become  independent  of  the  world  ;  and 
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will  forbear  complaining  of  its  difeouragements.  It  is 
the  imperfection  of  your  virtue,  which  otcafions  you  to 
be  weary  in  well-doing .  It  is  becaule  your  hearts  remain 
divided  between  God  and  the  world,  that  you  are  lo 
often  difeontented ;  partly  wifhing  to  difeharge  your 
duty,  and  partly  feeking  your  happinefs  front  fomewhat 
that  is  repugnant  to  your  duty.  Study  to  be  more  col* 
fiitent  in  principle,  and  more  uniform  in  practice,  and 
your  peace  will  be  more  unbroken. 

Though  virtue  may  appear  at  firff  fight  to  contract 
the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  you  will  find,  upon  reflexi¬ 
on,  that,  in  truth,  it  enlarges  them.  If  it  retrains 
the  excefs  of  fome  plealures,  it  favours  and  increafes 
others.  It  precludes  you  from  none,  but  Inch  as  are 
either  fantaftic  and  imaginary,  or  pernicious  and  de¬ 
finitive.  Whatever  is  truly  valuable  in  human  enjoy¬ 
ment,  it  allows  to  a  good  man,  no  lets  than  to  others. 
It  not  only  allows  him  fuch  pleafures,  but  heightens 
them,  by  that  grateful  relifh  which  a  good  cotifcience 
gives  to  every  pleafure.  It  not  only  heightens  them, 
but  adds  to  them,  alfo,  the  peculiar  latisfadiions  which 
flow  from  virtuous  fentiments,  from  devout  aife Chons, 
and  religious  hopes.  On  how  much  worie  terms  is  the 
finner  placed,  in  the  midfiofhis  boafied  gratifications? 
His  portion  is  confined  to  this  world.  His  good  things 
are  all  of  one  fort  only  ;  he  has  neither  knowledge,  nor 
reliih,  of  any  thing  beyond  them.  His  enjoyment,  there¬ 
fore,  refts  on  a  much  narrower  bails,  than  that  of  the 
fervants  of  God.  Enlarge,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the 
circle  of  wrorldly  gratifications;  yet,  it  nothing  of  the 
mind  and  the  heart,  nothing  of  a  refined  and  moral 
nature,  enter  into  that  circle,  and  vary  the  enjoyment, 
languor  and  wearin'efs  loon  lucceed.  Among  w  hom  do 
you  hear  more  peevilh  exprellions  of  diicon  tent,  or 
more  frequent  complaints  of  low  lpirits,  than  among  the 
profefied  votaries  of  worldly  pleafure  ? 

Vice  and  virtue,  in  their  progrefs,  as  in  every  other 
refpeCt,  hold  an  oppofite  courie.  The  beginnings  of 
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vice  aie  enticing.  1  he  firft  Peeps  of  worldly  advaaee- 
nient,  are  flattering  and  pleating.  But  the  continuance 
®  uiCcels  blunts  enjoyment  and  flattens  delire.  Whereas 
tne  beginnings  of  virtue  are  laborious.  But,  by  perfe- 
ve ranee,  its  labours  diminifh,  and  its  pleasures  increafe. 
t  S  riPei)s  into  confirmed  habit,  it  becomes  both 
ujootner  in  practice,  and  more  complete  in  its  reward, 
n  a  wo,  Idly  life,  the  termination  of  our  hopes  alwa3rs 
niv.e  soui  view.  W  e  fee  a  boundary  before  us,  beyond 
w  niCii  vv  e  cannot  reach.  But  the  profpects  of  virtue  are 
growing  and  endlefs.  The  righteous  Jhall  hold  on  in  his 
anu  he  that  hath  clean  hands ,  (hull  wax  ft  ranger 
'find ft ranger.  The  path  of  the  juft  is  as  the  fhlmng  light , 
taat  jhineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect?  day.  This 
brings  me  to  consider, 

l  /.  1  he  aflhrcd  hope,  which  good  men  enjoy,  of 
a  ull  leward  at  lift.  I  have  endeavoured,  by  feveral 
connderations,  to  correct  your  impatience  under  the 
pi  e.ent  dsfeouragements  of  virtue.  I  have  fhown  many 
|iigh  advantages,  which  it  already  pofleffes.  But  now, 
laying  all  thefe  aiide — ftippofing  virtue  to  have  brought 
you  no  advantage,  but  to  have  onty  engaged  you  in 
perpetual  ifruggles  with  an  evil  world — the  text  fug- 
geds  what  is  fuiiicient  to  anfwer  every  objection ,  and  to 
liience  every  complaint  ;  in  due  feafon  you  jhall  reap ,  if 
you  faint  not.  It  is  not  a  loofe  encouragement,  or  adu- 
b.oiis  hope,  which  is  held  forth  to  us.  A  direcd;  and  ex¬ 
plicit  declaration  is  made  by  the  fpirit  of  God,  that  piety 
and  virtue,  how  difeouraged  loever,  or  opprefTed,  they 
may  be  for  a  while,  fhali  not  he  fruftrated  of  their  re¬ 
ward  ;  but  that  in  due  feafon ,  when  the  period  which 
is  fixed  by  the  divine  decree  fhali  come,  all,  who  have 
not  been  weary  in  well-doing ,  though  they  may  have 
fo~vi  in  tears ,  shall  reap  rn  joy.  As  this  great  principle 
of  faith  is  Id  eflential  to  our  prefent  argument,  and  is 
indeed  the  foundation  of  ail  religion,  it  wall  be  proper 
that  we  now  take  a  view  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
refts.  By  fixing  our  attention,  both  on  the  propfs  which 
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reafon  fuggeHs,  and  on  the  difeoveries  which  revelation 
has  made,  of  a  Hate  of  future  retribution,  we  (hall  take 
an  efFe&ual  method  of  confirming  our  adherence  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  of  baffling  thofe  temptations  which  might 
lead  us  to  be  weary  in  well-doing . 

The  firH  and  moif  obvious  prefnmption,  which  rea- 
fon  affords  in  behalf  of  future  rewards  to  the  righteous, 
arifes  from  the  imperfect  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil  in  our  prefent  Hate.  NotwithHanding  w  hat  I  have 
advanced,  concerning  the  plealhres  and  advantages  of 
virtue,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  happinefs  of  good 
men  is  often  left  incomplete.  The  vicious  poffels  ad¬ 
vantages,  to  which  they  have  no  right  ;  while  the  con- 
feientious  fuffer  for  the  fake  of  virtue,  and  groan  un¬ 
der  diffreffes,  which  they  have  not  merited  from  the 
world.  Indeed,  were  the  diftribution  of  good  and 
evil,  in  this  life  altogether  promifeuous — could  it  be 
faid,  with  truth,  that  the  moral  condition  of  men  had 
no  influence  whatever  upon  their  happinefs  or  mifery 
— I  admit,  that  from  fuch  a  Hate  of  things,  no  pre- 
fumption  would  arife  of  any  future  retribution  being 
intended.  They  who  delight  to  aggravate  the  miferies 
of  life,  and  the  diflrefles  of  virtue,  do  no  ferv ice  to 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  providence.  For,  if  total 
diforder  be  found  to  prevail  now,  fufpicions  may,  too 
juflly,  arife,  of  its  prevailing  forever.  If  he,  who  rules 
the  univerfe,  entirely  neglects  virtue  here,  the  proba¬ 
bility  mutt  be  final],  of  his  rewarding  it  hereafter. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  true  Hate  of  the  fadl. 
What  human  life  prefents  to  the  view  of  an  impartial 
obferver,  is  by  no  means  a  feene  of  entire  confufion  ; 
but  a  Hate  of  order,  begun  and  carried  on  a  certain 
length.  Virtue  is  fo  far  from  being  negleded  by  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  that  from  many  evident  marks 
it  appears  to  he  a  chief  objedt  of  his  care.  In  the  con- 
Hitution  of  human  nature,  a  foundation  is  laid,  for 
comfort  to  the  righteous,  and  for  eternal  pumfhment 
to  the  wicked.  Throughout  the  courfe  of  divine  go- 
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vernment,  tendencies  towards  the  happinefs  of  the 
one,  and  the  mifery  of  the  other,  conftantly  appear. 
They  are  fo  coi  fpicuous,  as  not  to  have  efcaped  the 
notice  of  the  rudeit  nations.  Over  the  whole  earth, 
they  have  diftufed  the  belief,  that  providence  is  pro/ 
pitious  to  virtue,  and  averfe  to  guilt.  Yet  thefe  ten¬ 
dencies  are,  fometimes,  difappointed  of  their  effeft- 
and  that,  which  Providence  viiibly  favours,  is  left,  at 
prefent,  without  an  adequate  reward. 

From  fuch  an  imperfect  diftribution  of  happinefs, 
what  are  we  to  conclude,  but  that  this  fyftem  is  the 
beginning,  not  the  whole  of  things  wf  the  opening 
only  of  a  more  extenfive  plan,  whofe  confummation 
reaches  into  a  future  world  ?  If  God  has  already  fit 
his  t  hr  one  for  judgment — -if  he  has  vifibly  begun  to  re,- 
ward  and  to  punilh,  in  iome  degree  on  earth,  he  can¬ 
not  mean  to  leave  the  exercile  of  government  incom¬ 
plete.  Having  laid  a  foundation  ot  a  great  and  noble 
ftrufture,  he  will  in  due  time  rear.it  up  to  perfection. 
The  unfinilhed  parts  of  the  fabric  evidently  fliow,  that 
a  future  building  is  intended.  All  his  other  works  are 
coni  trusted  according  to  the  mod:  full  and  exact  pro¬ 
portion.  In  the  natural  world,  nothing  is  deficient, 
nothing  redundant.  It  is  in  the  moral  world,  only, 
that  we  difeover  irregularity  and  deleft.  It  falls  Diort 
of  that  order  and  perfeftion  which  appear  in  the  reft 
of  the  creation.  It  exhibits  not,  in  its  prefent  ftate. 
the  fame  features  of  complete  wifdom,  jultice,  or 
goodnels.  But  can  we  believe,  that,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  thofe  apparent  dif- 
orders  lhall  not  be  rectified  at  the  3 aft  l  Or,  that  from 
his  conduct,  towards  his  rational  creatures,  the  chief 
of  his  works,  the  lole  objection  againft  his  perfeftion 
fhall  be  allowed  to  rife,  and  ihall  continue  unremoved 
forever  ? 

On  the  fuppofition  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  a  fatisfying  account  can  be  given,  of  all  the 
diforders  which  at  prefent  take  place  on  earth,  Chrif- 
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tianity  explains  their  origin,  and  traces  them  to  their 
iifue.  Man,  fallen  from  his  primaeval  felicity,  is  now 
undergoing  probation  and  discipline  for  his  linal  date. 
Divine  jultice  remains,  for  a  fealon,  concealed  ;  and 
allows  men  to  a6t  their  parts  with  freedom  on  this 
theatre,  that  their  characters  may  be  formed  and  as¬ 
certained.  Amidd  dilcourageme-nts  and  afui&ions,  the 
righteous  give  proof  of  their  fidelity,  and  acquire  the 
habits  of  virtue.  But,  if  you  fnppofe  the  events  of 
this  life  to  have  no  reference  to  another,  the  whole 
date  of  man  becomes  not  only  inexplicable,  but  con¬ 
tradictory  and  inconlident.  The  powers  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals  are  perfectly  fuited  to  their  dation.  1  hey 
know  nothing  higher  than  their  prelent  condition.  In 
gratifying  their  appetites,  they  fulfil  their  dediny,  and 
pafs  away.  Man,  alone,  comes  forth  to  aCt  a  part, 
which  carries  no  meaning,  and  tends  to  no  end.  En¬ 
dowed  with  capacities,  which  extend  far  beyond  his 
prefent  fphere — fitted  by  his  rational  nature,  for  run¬ 
ning  the  race  of  immortality — lie  is  Hopped  Short  in 
the  very  entrance  of  his  courfe.  He  fquanders  his  ac¬ 
tivity  on  purfuits,  which  he  difcerns  to  be  vain.  Re 
languifhes  for  knowledge,  which  is  placed  beyond  his 
reach.  He  thirds  after  a  happinefs,  which  he  is  doom¬ 
ed  never  to  enjoy.  He  fees,  and  laments  the  difaders 
of  his  date  ;  and  yet,  upon  this  fuppofition,  can  hud 
nothing  to  remedy  them.  Has  the  eternal  God  any 
pleafbre  in  [porting  himfelf  with  fuch  a  Scene  of  mi¬ 
sery  and  folly,  as  t his  life,  if  it  had  no  connexion  w  ith 
another,  mult  exhibit  to  his  eye  ?  Did  he  call  intoex- 
*idence  this  magnificent  univcrfe,  adorn  it  with  fo 
much  beauty  and  fplendor,  and  Surround  it  with  thofe 
glorious  luminaries  which  vve  behold  in  the  heavens, 
only  that  feme  generations  of  mortal  men  might  arii'e 
to  behold  thele  wonders,  and  then  dif  appear  forever? 
How  uufuitable,  in  this  cafe,  were  the  habitation  to 
the  wretched  inhabitant  !  How  inconfident  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  being,  and  the  mighty  preparation 
Vo!.  I.  V 
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Uf  his  powers  and  faculties,  with  his  defnieable  end 
ow  contradictory,  in  fine,  were  every  thing  whic] 
concerns  the  Hate  of  man,  to  the  wifdom  and  perfec 
tion  ot  his  Maker  ! 


Throughout  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  the 
perlualion  of  a  future  life  has  prevailed.  It  lprungno 
f  iom  the  refinements  of  fcience,  or  the  fpeculations  o: 
philofophy  -but  from  a  deeper  and  flronger  root,  the 
natural  fen timents  of  the  human  heart.  Hence  it  h 
common  to  the  philofopher  and  the  favage  ;  and  i; 
found  in  tne  melt  barbarous,  as  v.  ell  as  in  the  mod 
-civ  ilized  regions.  Even  the  belief  of  the  being  of  s 
Ood,  is  not  more  general  on  the  earth,  than  the  be¬ 
lief  of  immortality.  Dark,  indeed,  and  confuted,  were 
the  notions  which  men  entertained  concerning  a  future 
ilate.  \  et  Hill,  in  that  flare,  they  looked  for  retribu¬ 
tion,  both  to  the  good  and  the  bad ;  and  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  futh  pleafures,  as  they  knew  belt  and  valued 
inoil:  highly,  they  placed  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous. 
So  univeriai  a  confent  feems  plainly  to  indicate  an 
original  determination  given  to  the  foul  by  its  Creator. 
It  fhow.s  this  great  truth  to  be  native  and  congenial  to 


man 


When  we  look  into  our  own  breafls,  we  find  various 
anticipations  and  prefages  of  future  exigence.  Mofl  of  our 
great  and  high  paflions  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
life.  1  he  ambitious  and  the  felf-denied,  the  great,  the 
good, and  the  wicked,  all  take  intereft,  in  what  is  to  hap¬ 
pen  after  they  (hall  have  left  the  earth.  That  paffion  for 
fame,  winch  infpires  fo  much  of  the  activity  of  man¬ 
kind,  plainly  is  animated  by  the  perfusfion,  that  con- 
feiou fuels  is  to  furvive  the  diflolution  of  the  body. 
1  he  virtuous  are  fupperted  by  the  hope,  the  guilty 
tormented  with  the  dread,  of  what  is  to  take  place 
after  death.  As  death  approaches,  the  hopes  of  the 
one,  and  the  fears  of  the  other,  are  found  to  redou¬ 
ble.  The  foul,  when  bluing  hence,  feems  more  clear¬ 
ly  to  difeem  its  future  abode.  All  the  operations  of 
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Oonfcicnce,  proceed  upon  the  belief  of  immortality. 
The  whole  moral  conduit'  ot  men  refers  to  it.  All 
giflators  have  fuppofecl  it.  All  religions  are  built  upon 
it.  It  is  fo  efTential  to  the  order  of  loetety,  that  uu, 
it  eral'ed,  human  laws  would  prove  meffeftiul  reft:  amts 
from  evil,  and  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  nnferies  would 
overflow  the  earth.  To  luppole  this  univerial  and 

powerful  belief  to  be  without  foundation  in  truth,  is 
to  fuppofe,  that  a  principle  of  deluiton  was  interwoven 
with  the  nature  of  man  ;  is  to  fuppofe,  that  his  Cre¬ 
ator  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  tmprelung  his  ■ 
heart  with  a.  fal-ehood,  in  order  to  make  him  anlwer 

the  purpofes  of  his  being. 

But  though  thefe  arguments  be  ftrong,  yet  all  argu- 
ments  arc  liable  toohjeTion.  Perhaps  this  o  ej  icrai  bv.liei  , 
of  which  i  have  fpoken,  has  been  owing  to  inclination 
and  delire,  more  than  to  evidence.  Perhaps,  in  out* 
reafonings  on  this  lubje^f  from  the  divine  perfections, 
we  flatter  ourleives  with  being  of  more  con fe  c]U  e  n  c  e , < 
than  we  truly  are,  in  the  fyftetrr  ol  the  Univerfe. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  a  difeovery  proceeding 
front  God  himfeif,  which  gives  full  authority  to  aft 
that  reafon  had  fuggefted,  and  places  this  capital  truth 
beyond  the  reach  oi  iufpicion  or  diilfuf'l. 

The  method,  which  qhrifttanity  has  taken,  to  con¬ 
vey  to  us  the  evidence  of  a  future  Prate,  highly  de- 
ferves  our  attention.  Had  the  gofpel  been  addreiled, 
like  a  fyflem  of  philofophy,  folely  to  the  underftanding 
of  men— had  it  aimed  only  at  enlightening  the  fludi- 
ous  and  reflecting,  it  would  have  confined  itfelf  to 
abffrad:  truth;  it  would  have  fimply  informed  us,  that 
the  righteous  are  hereafter  to  be  rewarded,  and  fm- 
ners  to  be  puniihed.  Such  a  declaration,  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  text,  would  have  been  fufiicient  ZV  mi 
weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  feafon  you  fall  reap ,  if 
you  faint  mt .  But  the  gofpel  has  not  flopped,  at  bare¬ 
ly  announcing  life  and  immortality  to  mankind.  It 
was  calculated  for  popular  edification.  It  Was  intended 
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ro  be  the  religion  not  merely  of  the  few,  whofe  on- 

So  andh"?  Wa$  t0  be  informed  5  but  of  the  many, 

■  i  V  m  lma£,natlon  was  to  be  imprelled,  and 
r  ho;epaluons  were  to  be  awakened,  in  order  to  give 

11  uth  ns  du®  influence  over  them.  Upon  this§ac- 
count  it  not  only  reveals  the  certainty  of  a  future  ilate 
»ut  m  thc  perlcn  of  the  great  Founder  of  our  reli.> 
«  ''  ’  xhibits  a  feries  ot  fadts  relating  to  it  •  bv 
means  ot  which,  our  fenfes,  our  imagination,’ and 
palhons,  all  become  interelted  in  this  great  obiecl 
i  he  re furreftion  of  Chrill  from  the  grave  was  de* 
.igned  to  be  a  fenhble  evidence,  that  death  infers  not 
,nal  extinction  ot  the  living  principle.  He  rofe  in 
under  to  ftiew,  that,  in  our  name,  he  had  conquered 
death  and  was  become  the  firft-fruits  of  them  that  fleet. 
.or  dld  ne  only  rde  from  the  grave,  but,  by  aicend. 
ing  to  heaven  in  a  vifible  form,  before  many  witness 
gave  an  ocular  fpecimen  of  the  tranfition  from  this 
world  into  the  region  of  the  blefled.  The  employ, 
rnents,  which  now  occupy  him  there,  are  fully  de¬ 
clared.  As  our  fore-runner,  he  hath  entered -within  the 
veil.  He  appears  in  the  prefence  of  Cod  for  us.  He 
maketh perpetual  intercefon  for  his  people.  1  go,  faith  he 
to  my  Father,  and  your  Father,  to  my  Cod,  and  your 
uoc.  m  my  lather’s  houfe  are  many  manjions.  J go  to 
prepare  a  place  j  or  you.  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  to  myfelf  that  where  1  amy  there  ye  may  he  alfb . 
i  he  circumUances  of  his  coming  again,  are  diftin&ly 
foretold.  The  founding  of  the  laft  trumpet,  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  dead,  the  appearance  of  the  Judge, 
cum  me  foi enmity  with  which  he  (hall  difcriniinate  the 
good  fi  oni  the  had,  are  ali  defcribed.  1  he  very  words, 
in  which  he  Shall  pronounce  the  final  fentence  are 
recited  in  our  hearing  :  Come ,  ye  hlcffed  of  my  Father  ! 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Then  (hall  the  holy  and  the  juft  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds ,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air .  They 
ihaii  enter  with  him  into  the  city  of  the  living  God.  They 
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ill  all  poiTefs  the  new  earth  and  new  heavens,  wherein 
dwelleth  right  eoufnefs.  God  fhall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes.  They  JhaH  behold  his  face  in  right  eoifnefs, 
and  be  fatisfied  with  his  likenefs  forever .  By  recording 
fuch  a  train  of  ftriking  circumftances  and  faffs,  the 
gofpel  familiarizes  us  in  Ionic  meaiure  with  a  future 
ft  ate.  By  accommodating  this  great  difeovery,  in  fo 
ufeful  a  manner,  to  the  conceptions  of  men,  it  fur- 
nilhes  a  ftrong  in trinfic evidence  of  its  divine  origin. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  whether  you  confult  your 
reafon,  or  liften  to  the  difcoveries  of  revelation,  you 
behold  our  argument  confirmed— you  behold  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue  ilfuing  in  immortal  felicity.  Of  what  ' 
worldly  purfuit  can  it  be  pronounced,  that  its  reward 
is  certain  ?  Look  every  where  around  you,  and  you 
(hall  fee,  that  the  race  is  far  from  being  aheays  to  the 
fwfi,  or  the  battle  to  the  Jrrong.  The  mod  diligent,  the 
molt  wife*  the  molt  accompli  (lied,  may,  after  all  their 
labours,  be  difappointed  in  the  end;  and  be  left  to 
fuffer  the  regret,  of  having  /pent  their  jtrengih  for 
nought.. But  for  the  righteous  is  laid  up  the  crown  of  life. 
Their  final  happinefs  is  prepared  in  the  eternal  plan  of 
providence,  and  learned  by  the  labours,  and  fufrerihgs 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  ? 

Ceafe  then,  from  your  unjuft  complaints  againftvir-  * 
iue  and  religion.  Leave  difeontent  and  peevi (briefs,  to 
worldly  men.  In  no  period  of  diftrefs,  in  no  moment 
of  difappointment,  allow  yourfelves  to  fufpeff,  that 
piety  and  integrity  are  fruitlefs.  In  every  flare  of  be¬ 
ing,  they  lead  to  happinefsf  If  you  enjoy  not  at  pre- 
fent  their  full  rewards,  it  is  becaufe  the  feafon  of  re- 
cornpence  is  not  yet  come.  For,  in  due  feafon  you  shall 
reap.  T  here  is  a  time  which  is  proper  for  reward  ; 
and  there  is  a  period  which  belongs  to  trial.  How  long 
the  one  (hould  laft,  and  when  the  other  ihould  arrive, 
belongs  not  to  you  to  determine.  It  is  fixed  by  the 
wile,  though  unknown,  decree  of  the  Almighty.  But, 
be.  allured,  that  He  that  cometh ,  shall  come,  and  will 
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fe  VorTp  Ke  fhai!  COme  \n  d™M™>  to  reftore  per- 
tea  Older  among  his  works;  to  bring  reft  to  the  wea- 

^nC7  and  juft  retr‘tmtion  to  all 

men.  behold,  faith  the  fa.thful  and  true  witnefs,  / 

tome  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me.  To  him  that 
™ercometh  will  1  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is 
-  ^  mi  J}  (f  the  par adife  of  God,  I  will  give  him  the 

nonung  Jtar  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  my  temple.  He 
shall  he  c loathed  in  white  raiment ;  and  shall  fit  down  with 
me,  on  my  throne* , 


sermon  XVI. 

On  tiie  Importance  of  Order  in  Conduct. 


i  Corinth-,  xiv,  40. 


Let  ail  things  he  done — in  order, 

RELIGION,  like  every  regular  and  well-connecled 
1)  “em,  is  compofed  of  a  variety  of  parts;  each- 
of  which  poiTefies  its  feparate  importance,  and  contri¬ 
butes  to  tiie  peijeu.on  of  tne  whole.  Some  graces  are 
e henna!  to  it ;  fuch  as  faith  and  repentance^  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ;  which,  for- 
thatreafon,  mult  be  often  inculcated  on  men.  Them 
are  other  difpofitions  and  habits,  which,  though  they- 
hold  not  fo  high  a  rank,  yet  are  neceiTary  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  fupport  of  the  former ;  and  therefore 
in  religious  exhortations,  thefe  ajfo  juftly  claim  a  place! 
Of  this  nature  is  that  regard  to  order,  method,  and 
regularity,  which  the  npoftle  enjoins  us  in  the  text  tt»- 
tarry  through  the  whole  of  life.  Whether  you  confidee; 

*  Rev,  xxii.  ia,— ii,  7.  28— iii,  12,  5.  2it 
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k  as,  in  itfelf,  a  moral  duty,  or  not,  yet  I  hope  foon 
to  convince  you,  that  it  is  effential  to  the  proper  dif- 
charge  of  almofl  all  duties,  and  merits,  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  a  greater  degree  of  attention,  than  is  commonly 
paid  to  it,  in  a  religious  view. 

If  you  look  abroad  into  the  world,  you  may  be  fatis- 
fied,  at  the  firft  glance,  that  a  vicious  and  libertine  life 
is  always  a  life  of  confufion.  Thence  it  is  natural  to  in¬ 
fer,  that  order  is  friendly  to  religion.  As  the  neglect 
of  it  coincides  with  vice,  fo  the  prefervation  of  it  muft 
aifid  virtue.  By  the  appointment  of  providence,  it  is 
indifpenfibly  requiiite  to  worldly  prosperity.  Thence 
arifes  a  prefumption,  that  it  is  connected  alio  with  fpi- 
ritual  improvement.  When  you  behold  a  man’s  affairs, 
through  negligence  and  mifconduct,  involved  in  difor- 
der,  you  naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches. 
You  may  at  the  fame  time  juftly  fufpedt,  that  the  caufes, 
which  affedt  his  temporal  welfare,  operate  alfo  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  moral  intereds.  The  apodle  teaches  us 
in  this  chapter,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  confufion* . 
He  is  a  lover  of  order :  and  all  his  works  are  full  of 
order.  But  where  confufion  is,  there  is,  its  clofe  attend¬ 
ant,  every  evil  work  f .  In  the  fequel  of  this  difeourfe. 
I  fnall  point  out  fome  of  thofe  parts  of  conduct,  where¬ 
in  it  is  mod:  material  to  virtue,  that  order  take  place  ; 
and  then  (hall  conclude  with  flowing  the  high  advan¬ 
tages  which  attend  it.  Allow  me  to  recommend  to  you 
order  in  the  conduct  of  your  affairs;  order  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  your  time;  order  in  the  management  of 
your  fortune;  order  in  the  regulation  of  your  amufe- 
ments;  order  in  the  arrangement  of  your  fociety. 
Tims  let  all  things  he  done  in  order . 

I.  Maintain  order  in  the  conduct  of  your  worldly 
affairs.  Every  man,  in  every  ftation  of  life,  has  lomr 
concerns,  private,  domedic,  or  public,  which  require 
lucceffive  attention  ;  he  is  placed  in  fome  fphere  of  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Let  the  employments,  which  belong  to  that 

5  Ver.  33.  f  James,  in’.  2  6, 
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fphere,  be  fo  arranged  that  each  may  keep  its  place 
Without  juftling  another ;  and  that -what  regards  the 
world  may  not  interfere  with  what  is  due  to  God  In 
proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  the  oblervance 

Older  becomes  more  indifpenfible.  But  fcarselv  is 
there  any  train  of  life  fo  firnple  and  uniform  but  what 
will  (uffer  through  the  neglecl  of  it.  I  fpeaknot  now  of 
iufrenng  in  point  of  worldly  intereft.  I  call  upon  you- 
to  atteno  to  higher  mterefts  ;  to  remember  that  the  or¬ 
derly  conduct  of  your  temporal  affairs  forms  a  great  part 
of  your  duty  as  chriftians.  °  ” 

Many,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  of  this  truth. 
A  h-ong  propenfity  has,  in  every  age,  appeared  among, 
men,  to  fequeffrate  religion  from  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Seatons  of  retreat  and  devotion  they  are  willing 
to  appropriate  to  God.  But  the  world  they  confider  as 
their  own  province.  They  carry  on  a  fort  of  feparate 
intereft  there.  Nay,  by  the  refped:  which,  on  particu¬ 
lar  occasions  they  pay  to  religion,  they  too  often 
imagine  that  they  have  acquired  the  liberty  of  acting  jn 
worldly  matters  according  to  what  plan  they  thoofe. 
imvv  entirely  do  iucli  perfons  m  if  take  the  defign  of 
chrftianity  :  -In  this  world  you- were  placed  by  provi¬ 
dence  as  on  the  great  field  of  trial.  By  the  neceffities  of 
youi  nature  you  are  called  forth  to  different  employ¬ 
ments.  By  many  ties  you  are  connected  with  human 
iociety.  from  fuperiors  and  inferiors,  from  neighbours 
and  equals,  fiom  friends  and  enemies,  demands  arife 
and  obligations  circulate  through  all  the  ranks  of  life! 
X\iis  active  lcene  was  contrived  by  the  wildom  of  hea¬ 
ven,  on  purpofe  that  it  might  bring  into  exercife  all 
the  virtues  of  the  chriilian  char  after  ;  your  fiiilice,  can¬ 
dour,  and  veracity  in  dealing  with  one  another  ;  your 
fidelity  to  every  trufi,  and  your  confcientious  discharge  . 
of  every  office,  which  is  committed  to  you  ;  your  affecli- 
on  lor  your  friends  ;  your  forgive nefs  of  enemies  ;  your 
charity  to  the  diftrefTed  ;  your  attention  to  the  inter- 
efts  Oi  your  family.  It  is  by  fulfilling  all  thefe  obligati- 
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ons,  in  proper  fuccefiion,  that  you  (how  your  convcrfa- 
tion  to  be  fuch  as  becometb  the  gofpel  of  Ghr’tJK  It  is  thus 
you  mak q  your  light  fo  to  shine  before  rnen}  that  they  may 
fee  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  father  which  is  hi 
heaven,  it  is  thus  you  are  rendered  meet  for  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  faints  in  light.  But  how  can  thofe  various 
duties  be  difeharged  by  perfons  who  are  ever  in  that 
hurry  and  perplexity  which  diforder  creates?  You  wifh, 
perhaps,  to  perform  what  your  character  and  ffation 
require.  But  from  the  confution,  in  which  you  have  al¬ 
lowed  yourfelves  to  be  involved,  you  find  it  to  have  be¬ 
come  impofiible.  What  was  negleCted  to  be  done  in  its 
proper  place,  thrufts  itfelf  forward  at  an  inconvenient 
feafon.  A  multitude  of  affairs  crowd  upon  you  together. 
Different  obligations  diftraCt  you  :  and  this  diftraCtion 
is  fometimes  the  caufe,  fometimes  the  pretence,  of  equal¬ 
ly  neglecting  them  all,  or,  at  leait,  of  facrificing  the 
greater  to  the  leffer. 

Hence  arife  fo  many  inconfiffent  characters,  and  fuch 
frequent  initances  of  partial  and  divided  goodnefs,  as 
we  find  in  the  world — appearances  of  generofity  with¬ 
out  juftice,  honour  without  truth,  probity  to  men  w  ith- 
ont  reverence  of  God.  He,  who  conducts  his  affairs  with 
method  and  regularity,  meets  every  duty  in  its  proper 
place,  and  afiigns  it  its  due  rank.  But  where  there  is 
no  order  in  conduct,  there  can  be  no  uniformity  in 
character.  The  natural  connexion  and  arrangement  of 
duties  are  loft.  If  virtue  appear  at  all,  it  will  be  only 
in  fits  and  (tarts.  I  he  authority  of  confidence  may  oc- 
cafionally  operate,  when  our  fituation  affords  it  room 
for  exertion.  But  in  other  circumftances  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  every  moral  fentiment  will  be  overpowered 
by  the  tumultuous  bufitle  of  worldly  affairs.  Fretfulnefis 
of  temper,  too,  will  generally  characierife  thofe  who 
are  negligent  of  order.  The  hurry,  in  w'hich  they  live, 
and  the  embarraffments,  with  which  they  are  furround- 
ed,  keep  their  fpirits  in  perpetual  ferment.  Conflicting 
witn  difficulties  which  they  are  unable  to  overcome. 
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confcious  of  their  own  mifconduft,  but  afhamed  to  con~ 
ds  -t  they  are  engaged  in  many  a  fecret  ftruggle: 
and  the  u neafinefs,  which  they  fuffer  within,  recoils  in 
bad  humour  on  all  who  are  around  them.  Hence  the 
Wretched  refources  to  which,  at  laid,  they  are  obliged 
to  fly,  in  order  to  quiet  their  cares.  In  defpair  of  being 
aole  to  unravel  what  they  have  {uttered  to  become  fa 
pei  p.exed,  tney  fometimes  (ink  into  fupine  indolence, 
fometimes  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  intemper¬ 
ance  and  loofepleafure  ;  by  either  of  which  they  agora- 
vate  their  guilt,  and  accelerate  their  ruin.  To  the‘~end 
that  order  may  be  maintained  in  your  affairs,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary, 

II.  That  you  attend  to  order  in  the  diftribution  of 
your  time.  .  Time  you  ought  to  confider  as  a  facred 
trait  commi  tted  to  you  by  God,  of  which  you  are  now 
the  depofitaries,  and  are  to  render  account  at  the  laft*: 
'fhat  portion  of  it,  which  he  has  allotted  you,  is  in¬ 
tended  partly  for  the  concerns  of  this  world,  partly 
for  thofe  of  the  next.  Let  each  of  thefe  occupy,  in  the 
diftribution  of  your  time,  that  {pace  which  properly 
b  Jonos  lo  it.  Let  not  the  hours  of  hofpitality  and  piea- 
fure  interfere  with  the  difeharge  of  your,  necdfary 
aftairs :  and  let  not  what  you  call  neceffary  affairs  en. 
croach  upon  the  time  which  is  due  to  devotion.  To 
every  thing  there  is  a  feafon ,  and  a  time  for  every  pur -  - 
pole  under  the  heaven *.  If  you  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done  to-day,  you  over-charge  the 
morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not  to  it.  You 
load  the  wheels  of  time,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying 
you  along  fmoothly.  He  who  every  morning  plans  the 
tranfadions  of  the  day,  and  follows  out  that  plan,  car¬ 
ries  on  a  thread  which  will  guide  him  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  mod  bufy  life.  The  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  time  is  like  a  ray  of  light  which  darts  itfelf 
through  all  his  affairs.  But  where  no  plan  is  laid,  where 
the  difpoful  of  time  is  furreadered  merely  to. the  chance 

*  Ecclef,  iii,  i. 
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of  incidents,  all  things  lie  huddled  together  in  one 
chaos,  which  admits  neither  of  diflribution  nor  review. 

The  firft  requifite  for  introducing  order  into  the 
management  of  time,  is  to  be  imprefied  with  a  juit 
fenfe  of  its  value.  Confider  well  how  much  depends 
upon  it,  and  how  faff  it  flies  away.  The  bulk  of  men 
are  in  nothing  more  capricious  and  inconliftent  than 
in  their  appreciation  of  time.  When  they  think  of  it 
as  the  meaf’ure  of  their  continuance  on  earth,  they 
highly  prize  it,  and  with  the  greateif  anxiety  feek  to 
lengthen  it  out.  But  when  they  view  it  in  feparate 
parcels,  they  appear  to  hold  it  in  contempt,  andfquan- 
tier  it  with  inconflderate  profufion.  While  they  com¬ 
plain  that  life  isfbort,they  are  often  wifhing  its  differ¬ 
ent  periods  at  an  end.  Covetous  of  every  other  pof- 
feflion,  of  time  only  they  are  prodigal.  They  allow 
every  idle  man  to  be  matter  of  this  property,  and  make 
every  frivolous  occupation  welcome,  that  can  help 
them  to  confume  it.  Among  thofe  who  are  fo  careleis 
of  time,  it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  order  fhould  be 
obferved  in  its  diflribution.  But,  by  this  fatal  neglect, 
how  many  materials  of  fevere  and  lafling  regret  are 
they  laying  up  in  ffore  for  themfelves  !  The  time, 
which  they  fuller  to  pafs  away  in  the  mid  ft  of  confufion, 
bitter  repentance  feeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recal. 
What  was  omitted  to  be  done  at  its  proper  moment, 
arifes  to  be  the  torment  of  fome  future  leafon.  Man¬ 
hood  is  difgraced  by  the  confequences  of  neglected 
youth.  Old  age,  opprefled  by  cares  that  belonged  to 
a  former  period,  labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own. 
At  the  clofe  of  life,  the  dying  man  beholds  with  an- 
guifh,  that  his  days  are  fin  i  filing,  when  his  preparation 
lor  eternity  is  hardly  commenced.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  a  -di  (orderly  wt  a  he  of  time,  through  not  attending 
to  its  value.  Every  thing  in  the  life  of  fuch  perfons  is 
milplaced.  Nothing  is  performed  aright,  from  not  be¬ 
ing  performed  in  due  feafon. 

But  he  who  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time. 
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takes  the  proper  method  of  efcaping  thofe  manifold 
evils.  He  is  juflly  faid  to  redeem  the  time .  By  proper 
management,  he  prolongs  it.  He  lives  much  in  little 
fpace  ;  more  in  a  few  years  than  others  do  in  many. 
He  can  live  to  God  and  his  own  foul,  and  at  the  fame 
time  attend  to  all  the  lawful  interefts  of  the  prefent 
world.  He  looks  back  on  the  paft,  and  provides  for 
the  future.  He  catches  and  arrefts  the  hours  as  they 
fly.  rI  hey  are  marked  down  for  ufeful  purpofes,  and 
their  memory  remains.  Whereas  thofe  hours  fleet  by 
the  man  of  confufion  like  a  ihadow.  His  days  and  years 
are  either  blanks  of  which  he  has  no  remembrance,  or 
they  are  filled  up  with  fuch  a  confufed  and  irregular 
fucceflion  of  unfinifhed  tranfadions,  that  thcughhe  re¬ 
members  he  has  been  bufy,  yet  he  can  give  no  account 
of  the  bulinefs  which  has  employed  him.  Of  him,  more 
than  of  others,  it  may  with  juflice  be  pronounced,  that 
he  walketh  in  a  vain  shew  ;  he  is  dif quieted  in  vain . 

III.  Introduce  order  into  the  management  of  your 
fortune.  Whatever  it  be,  let  the  adminiflration  of  it 
proceed  with  method  and  economy.  From  time  to 
time,  examine  your  fituation  ;  and  proportion  your  ex- 
penfe  to  your  growing  or  diminilhing  revenue.  Pro¬ 
vide  what  is  neceflary,  before  you  indulge  in  what  is 
fuperfluous.  Study  to  do  juflice  to  all  with  whom 
you  deal,  before  you  affed:  the  praife  of  liberality. 
In  a  word,  fix  fucii  a  plan  of  living,  as  you  find  that 
your  circurnftances  will  fairly  admit,  and  adhere  to  it 
invariably,  again!!  every  temptation  to  improper  ex¬ 
cels. 

No  admonition  refpe&ing  morals  is  more  neceflary 
than  this,  to  the  age  in  which  we  live— an  age  mani- 
feflly  diftinguiflied  by  a  propenfity  to  thoughtlefs  pro- 
f’ufion  ;  wherein  all  the  different  ranks  of  men  are  ob- 
ferved  to  prefs  with  forward  vanity  on  thofe  who  are 
■above  them  ;  to  vie  with  their  fuperiors  in  every  mode 
of  luxury  and  oflentation  ;  and  to  feek  no  farther  ar¬ 
gument  for  jollifying  extravagance,  than  the  fafhica 
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of  the  times,  and  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  living  like 
others  around  them.  This  turn  of  mind  begets  con¬ 
tempt  for  fober  and  orderly  plans  of  life.  It  over¬ 
throws  all  regard  to  domeftic  concerns  and  duties.  It 
pufhesmen  on  to  hazardous  and  vifionary  fchemes  of 
gain  ;  and  unfortunately  unites  the  two  extremes,  of 
grafping  with  rapacioufnefs,  and  of  Iquandering  with 
profufion.  In  the  midft  of  fuch  diforder,  no  profpe- 
rity  can  be  of  long  continuance.  While  confufion 
grows  upon  men’s  affairs,  and  prodigality  at  the  fame 
time  waftes  their  fubftance,  poverty  makes  its  advan¬ 
ces  like  an  armed  man .  They  tremble  at  the  view  of 
the  approaching  evil  ;  but  have  loft  the  force  of  mind 
to  make  provifion  againft  it.  Accuftomed  to  move  in  a 
round  of  fociety  and  pleafures  difproportioned  to  their 
condition,  they  are  unable  to  break  through  the  en¬ 
chantments  of  habit ;  and,  with  their  eyes  open,  fink 
into  the  gulph  which  is  before  them.  Poverty  enforces 
dependance ;  and  dependance  increafes  corruption. 
Neceflity  firft  betrays  them  into  mean  compliances ; 
next,  impels  them  to  open  crimes ;  and,  beginning 
with  oftentation  and  extravagance,  they  end  in  infamy 
and  guilt.  Such  are  the  confequences  of  neglecting  or¬ 
der  in  our  worldly  circumftances.  Such  is  the  circle,  in 
which  the  profufe  and  the  diflolute  daily  run.  To  what 
caufe,  fo  much  as  to  the  want  of  order,  can  we  attri¬ 
bute  thofe  fcenes  of  diftrefs  which  fo  frequently  excite 
our  pity  ;  families  that  once  were  flourifhing  reduced 
to  ruin  ;  and  the  melancholy  widow  and  neglected 
orphan  thrown  forth,  friendlefs,  upon  the  world  ? 
What  caufe  has  been  more  fruitful  in  engendering 
thofe  atrocious  crimes  which  fill  fociety  with  difquiet 
and  terror — in  training  the  gamefter  to  fraud,  the 
robber  to  violence,  and  the  aflaflln  to  blood  ? 

Be  affured,  then,  that  order,  frugality,  and  econo¬ 
my,  are  the  neceflary  fupports  of  every  perfonal  and 
private  virtue.  How  humble  foever  thefe  qualities  may 
appear  to  fome,  they  are,  neverthelefs,  the  bails  on 

X 
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'\fch  koerty,  independence,  and  true  honour,  muff 
i  he.  He,  v  ho  has  the  ffeadinefs  to  arrange  his  affairs 
v.  ith  method  and  regularity,  and  to  condudl  his  train 
( f  agreeably  to  his  circumflances,  can  be  mailer 
of  himfelf  in  every  fituation  into  which  he  may  be 
thrown.  He  is  under  no  necefhty  to  flatter  or  to  lie, 
to  (loop  to  what  is  mean,  or  to  commit  what  is  crimi¬ 
nal.  But  he,  who  wants  that  firmnefs  of  mind  which 
the  obfervance  of  order  requires,  is  held  in  bondage 
to  the  world  :  he  can  neither  a6t  his  part  with  courage 
as  a  man,  nor  with  fidelity  as  a  chriflian.  From  the 
moment  you  have  allowed  yourfelvcs  to  pafs  the  line 
of  economy,  and  to  live  beyond  your  fortune,  you 
have  entered  on  the  path  of  danger.  Precipices  fur- 
round  you  on  all  Aides.  Every  ffep,  which  you  take, 
may  lead  to  mifchiefs,  that,  as  yet,  lie  hidden— and  to 
crimes  that  will  end  in  your  eradafting  perdition. 

IV.  Cbferve  order  in  your  amulements  ;  that  is, 
allow  them  no  more  than  their  proper  place  ;  fitidy 
to  keep  them  within  due  bounds  ;  mingle  them,  in  a 
temperate  fucceffon,  with  ferious  duties,  and  the  high¬ 
er  bufmefs  of  life.  Human  life  cannot  proceed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  without  fome  meafure  of  relaxation  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  We  require  relief  from  care.  We  are  not 
formed  for  a  perpetual  flretch  of  ferious  thought.  Bv 
toointenfe  and  continued  application,  our  feeble  pow¬ 
ers  would  foon  be  worn  out.  At  the  lame  time,  from 
our  propenfity  to  eafe  and  pleafure,  amufement  proves, 
among  all  ranks  of  men,  the  moil  dangerous  foe  to 
order.  For  it  tends  inceffantly  to  .ufurp  and  encroach, 
to  widen  its  territories,  to  thruft  itfelf  into  the  place 
of  more  important  concerns,  ard  thereby  to  difiurb 
and  counter  a -61  the  natural  cotirle  of  things.  One  fri¬ 
volous  amuferrent,  indulged  out  of  feafon,  will  often 
carry -perplexity  and  confufion  through  a  long  fuccef- 
flon  of  affairs. 

Awnfemerts,  therefore,  though  they  be  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  kind,  require  fieady  government,  to  keep  them 
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within  a  clue  and  limited  province.  Bui  fucli  as  are  of 
an  irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to  he  govern* 
cd,  but  to  be  banifhed  from  every  order  of  fotieiy.  Ys 
loon  as  a  man  feeks  his  happinefs  from  the  gamings 
table,  the  midnight  revel,  and  the  other  haunts  of  h- 
centioufnefs,  confufion  i’eizes  upon  him  as  i:s  o\\  n . 
Th  ere  will  no  longer  be  order  in  his  family,  nor  or¬ 
der  in  his  affairs,  nor  order  in  his  time.  The  mold  im¬ 
portant  concerns  of  life  are  abandoned.  Even  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  is  by  Inch  perfons  inverted  ;  night  is 
changed  into  day,  and  day  into  night.  Character,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  intereft  itfelf,  are  trampled  under  foot.  You 
may  with  certainty  prognofticate  the  ruin  of  thefe  men 
to  be  juft  at  hand.  Diforder,  arifen  to  its  height,  has 
nearly  accompli/hed  its  work.  The  fpots  of  death  are 
upon  them.  Let  every  one,  who  would  efcape  the 
peftilential  contagion,  fly  with  hafte  from  their  tom- 
[any. 

V.  Preferve  order  in  the  arrangement  of  your 
focicty  ;  that  is,  entangle  not  yourl elves,  in  a  perpetual 
and  promifeuous  crowd  :  fdeT  with  prudence  and 
propriety  thofe  with  whom  you  choofe  to  affociate  :  lee 
company  and  retreat  Rieceed  each  oilier. at  mean:  reef 
intervals.  There  can  be  no  order  in  his  life,  who  a’- 
lots  not  a  due  fliare  of  his  time  to  retirement  and  in¬ 
flexion.  He  can  neither  prudently  arrange  his  tem¬ 
poral  affairs, .  nor  properly  attend  to  his  lpiriti: al  inie- 
relis.  fie  lives  not  to  himfeif,  but  to  the  world.  By 
continual  dillipation,  he  is  rendered  giddy  and  thought- 
leis.  lie  unavoidably  contracts  from  the  world  that 

fpirit  of  diforder  and  confulion  which  is  fo  prevalent 
in  it. 

it  is  not  a  fufficient  prefervative  a  gain  ft  this  evil, 
that  toe  circles  of  fociety,  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
are  not  of  a  libertine  and  vicious  kind.  ]f  they  wich- 
draw  you  from  that  attention  to  yourielves,  and  your 
dome  (he  concerns,  which  becomes  a  good  man,  they 
arc  luoverlive  of  order,  and  inconfiitent  with  duty. 
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What  is  innocent  in  itfelf,  degenerates  into  guilt  from 
being  carried  to  excels ;  an  idle,  trifling  fociety  is  near 
a -kin  to  fuch  as  is  corrupting  :  •One  of  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  order  is,  to  learn  to  be  happy  at  home.  It  is 
hi  domeflic  retreat,  that  every  wife  and  virtuous  man 
finds  his  chief  fatisfaclion.  It  is  there  he  forms  the 
plans  which  regulate  his  public  conduct.  He,  who 
knows  not  how  to  enjoy  himfelf  when  alone,  can 
never  be  long  happy  abroad.  To  his  vacant  mind, 
company  may  afford  a  temporary  relief  :  but,  when 
forced  to  return  to  himfelf,  he  will  be  fo  much  more 
opprelTed  and  languid.  Whereas,  by  a  due  mixture  of 
public  and  private  life,  we  keep  free  fron;  the  fnares 
of  both,  and  enjoy  each  to  greater  advantage. 

When  we  review  thofe  different  parts  of  behaviour, 
to  which  I  have  (hewn  that  order  is  effemial,  it  mult 
neceffarily  occur  to  you,  that  they  are  all  mutually 
connected,  and  hang  upon  each  other.  Throughout 
your  affairs,  your  time,  your  expenfe,  your  amufe- 
ment,  your  fociety,  the  principle  of  order  mult  be 
equally  carried,  if  you  expedt  to  reap  any  of  its  happy 
fruits.  For  if  into  any  one  of  thofe  great  departments 
of  life,  you  fuffer  diforder  to  enter,  it  will  fpread 
through  all  the  reft.  In  vain,  for  inftance,  you  pur- 
pofe  to  be  orderly  in  the  condudt  of  your  affairs,  if  you 
be  irregular  in  the  diftribution  of  your  time.  In  vain 
you  attempt  to  regulate  your  expenfe,  if  into  your 
amufements,  or  your  fociety,  diforder  has  crept.  You 
have  admitted  a  principleof  confufion,  which  will  de¬ 
feat  all  your  plans;  and  perplex  and  entangle  what 
you  fought  to  arrange.  Uniformity  is,  above  all 
things,  neceffury  to  order.  If  you  defire  that  any 
thing  fhould  proceed  according  to  method  and  rule, 
let  all  things ,  as  the  text  exhorts,  be  done  in  order . 

I  rnuft  alfo  admonifh  you,  that  in  fmall,  as  well  as  in 
great  affairs,  a  due  regard  to  order  isrequifite.  I  mean 
not,  that  you  ought  to  look  on  thole  minute  attentions, 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds,  as  connedled 
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either  with  virtue  or  wiftloiu.  But  I  exhort  you  to 
remember,  that  diforder,  like  other  lmmorahttes,  fre¬ 
quently  takes  rife  from  inconliderable  beginnings,  f  hey 
who.  in  the  lefier  tranfa&ions  of  life,  are  totally  neg¬ 
ligent  of  rule,  will  be  in  hazard  of  extending  that  neg¬ 
ligence,  by  degrees,  to  fuch  affairs  and  duties  as  will 
render  them  criminal.  Remiffnefs  grows  on  all  who 
ftudy  not  to  guard  againft  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  fre¬ 
quent  exercife,  that  the  habits  ot  order  and  punftua..- 

ty  can  be  thoroughly  confirmed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  great  importance  of 
this  principle  to  moral  and  religious  conouft  n.uft  al¬ 
ready  be  evident.  Let  us,  however^  conclude,  with 
taking  a  tummary  view  or  the  advantages  which  at¬ 
tend  it. 

Firft,  the  obfervance  of  order  ferves  to  correct. that 
negligence,  which  makes  you  omit  forne  duties,  and 
that  hurry  and  precipitancy  which  makes  you  perform 
others  imperfectly.  Your  attention  is  thereby  directed 
to  its  proper  objedts.  You  follow  the  flraight  patn, 
which  providence  has  pointed  out  to  man  ;  in  the  courfe 
of  which  all  the  different  bufmefs  of  life -prefents  itlelf 
regularly  to  him  on  every  fide.  God  and  man,  time- 
and  eternity,  poffefs  their  proper  ftations,  arife  in  fuc- 
cefiion  to  his  view,  and  attract  his  care.  Whereas  he, 
who  runs  on  in  a  diforderly  courle,  fpeedily  involves 
himfelf  in  a  labyrinth,  where  he  is  furrounded  with 
intricacy  and  darknels.  The  crooked  pc\ths,  into  which 
he  firikes,  turn  him  afide  from  the  proper  line  of 
human  purfuit  ;  hide  from  his  fight  the  objects  which 
he  ought  chiefly  to  regard  ;  and  bring  others  under 
his  view,  which  ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  difiradt  and 
miflead  hinn 

Next,  by  attending  to  order,  you  avoid  idlenefis3 
that  moil  fruitful  fource  of  crimes  and  evils.  Acting 
upon  a  plan,  meeting  every  thing  in  its  own  place,  you 
conflantly  find  innocent  and  ufeful  employment  for 
time.  You  are  never,  at  ad  off  how  to  diipofe  of  your 
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fan  Tftiorf'thT  life  agreeably>  In  the  courfe  of 
uman  aCt,on>  there  are  two  extremes  enm'Ur  a  . 

Swam  of  See;.theTnhemalid7  °A  ^  ^ 

ne'fcher h'He Is  ^ ext™,e°> 

.1)2  another  vacant,  are  at  one  period  overwhelmed 
,U1  b|l(inefs,  and  at  another,  either  idle  through  want 
of  employment,  or  indolent  through  perplexit/  Thnf,- 

"tiM,-in<lo"ne,e  ?,“i: !“.‘i i.KSyibrf«; 

n  .hen  i  re,  are  their  moft  dangerous  moments  The 
mind  unhappy  in  its  fituation,  and  clinging  to'every 
object  which  can  occupy  or  amufe  it,  is  then  apteft  m 

FflV-Afe  f  unt°,thc  3rmS  °f  every  vice  and  every  folly 
•  *  ' ther’  by  prefervation  of  order,  you  check 

heart  Pf7' i Fitk!e  by  nature  is  the  human 

t  r,  '  r  .  °l  change  ;  and  perpetually  tends 

to  ftart  ahde  from  the  ftraight  line  of  conduct.  Hence 
anfes  the  propriety  of  bringing  ourfelves  under  fub- 
jedion  to  method  and  rule;  which,  though  at  firfi  it 
may  jarove  containing,  yet  by  degrees,  and  from  the 
experience  of  its  happy  efFeri s,  becomes  natural  and 
agreeabje.  It  reftifies  thofe  irregularities  of  temper 
and  manners,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  caprice  • 
and  which  are  diftmguilbing  charadleriftics  of  adif- 
orderly  mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  fteadinefs  of  con- 
duct.  It  farms  confiftency  of  character.  It  is  the 
J.r0Jn‘  of.a(U  t  le  confidence  we  repofe  in  one  another. 
t ,  diiorderly  we  know  not  where  to  find.  In 

n,n  ,ouly  tan  'ye  P!ace  any  truft,  who  is  uniform  and 
reginar  ;  who  lives  by  principle,  not  by  humour;  who 
acts  upon  a  plan,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 

I  he  advantages  of  order,  hitherto  mentioned,  be- 
long  to  reflitude  of  comma.  Confider,  alio,  how  im¬ 
portant  jt  is  to  your  felf-enjoyment  and  felicity.  Order 
is  the  lource  of  peace:  and  peace  is  the  liigheft  of  all 
temporal  blelhngs.  Order  is  indeed  the  only  region  in 
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which  tranquillity  dwells.  The  very  mention  ofconfufi- 
on  imports  disturbance  and  vexation.  Is  it  poffible  tor 
that  man  to  be  happy,  who  cannot  look  into  the  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  or  the  tenor  of  his  con  duel:,  without  dil- 
cerning  all  to  be  embroiled;  who  is  either  in  the  midft 
of  reniorfe,  for  what  he  has  negleded  to  do,  or  in  the 
midfl  of  hurry  to  overtake  what  he  finds,  too  late,  was 
neceffary  to  have  been  done  ?  Such  as  live  according  to 
order,  may  be  compared  to  the  celeftial  bodies  which 
move  in  regular  courfes,  and  by  hated  laws  ;  whofe 
influence  is  beneficent;  whofe  operations  are  quiet  and 
tranquil.  The  diforderly  referable  thofe  tumultuous  ele¬ 
ments  on  earth,  which,  by  fudden  and  violent  irrupti¬ 
ons,  difturb  the  courfe  of  nature.  By  mismanagement 
of  affairs,  by  excels  in  expenfe,  by  irregularity  in  the 
indulgence  of  company  and  amufement,  they  are  per¬ 
petually  creating  moleflation  both  to  themfelves  and 
others.  They  depart  from  the  road  to  feek  pleafure  ; 
and  inflead  of  it,  they  every  where  raife  up  forrows! 
Being  always  found  out  of  their  proper  place,  they  of 
courfe  interfere  and  jar  with  others^  The  diforders 
which  they  raife,  never  fail  to  fprpad  beyond  their  own 
line,  and  to  involve  many  in  confufion  and  diflrefs  ; 
whence  they  neceffarily  become  the  authors  of  tumult 
and  contention,  of  difeord  and  enmity.  Whereas  order 
is  the  foundation  of  union.  It  allows  every  man  to  car¬ 
ry  on  his  own  affairs  without  difturbing  his  neighbour. 
It  is  the  golden  chain,  which  holds  together  the  fode- 
ties  of  men  in  friendfhip  and  peace. 

.  In  fine>  the  ma»  of  order  is  conneded  with  all  the 
higher  powers  and  principles  in  the  univerfe.  He  is  the 
follower  of  God.  He  walks  with  him,  and  ads  upon 
his  plan.  His  charader  is  formed  on  the  fpirit  which 
religion  breathes.  lor  religion  in  general,  and  there- 
*Slorh  °f  thrift  in  particular,  may  be  called  the  great 
difciphne  of  order.  To  walk  Jinful ly ,  and  to  walk  difor- 

/a  {ynonymou$  terms  in  feripture.  From  fuch  as 

■  formerly ,  we  are  commanded^  in  the  name  of  the 
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Lord  Jefiu  Chrifi ,  to  withdraw  ourf elves* .  The  kingdom 
of  Satan  is  the  reign  of  diforder  and  darknels.  To  re- 
ft  ore  order  among  the  works  of  God,  was  the  end  for 
which  the  Son  of  God  defcended  to  the  earth.  He  re¬ 
quires  order  to  be  obferved  in  his  church.  His  under¬ 
taking  is  to  be  confummated  in  that  perfed  order  which 
he  (hall  introduce  at  the  lafl  day.  In  the  new  earth  and 
the  new  heavens ,  undiflurbed  order  (hall  for  ever  pre¬ 
vail  among  the fpirits  of  the  juft  made perf eft :  and  what¬ 
ever  farther  preparation  may  be  requifite  for  our  being, 
admitted  to  join  their  fociety,  it  is  certain,  that  we 
(hall  never  fhare  in  it,  unlefs  we  make  it  now  our  lludy 
to  do  all  things  decently ,  and  in  order . 


SERMON  XVII. 

On  the  Government  of  the  Hear t. . 


Proverbs,  iv.  23, 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence :  for  out  of  it  are  the: 

iffues  of  life. 


% 

AMONG  the  many  wife  counfels  given  by  this  in- 
fpired  writer,  there  is  none  which  deferves  great¬ 
er  regard,  thaa  that  contained  in  the  text*  Its  import¬ 
ance,  however,  is  too  feldom  perceived  by  the  generali¬ 
ty  of  men.  They  are  apt  to  confider  the  regulation  of 
external  conduct  as  the  chief  object  of  religion.  If  they 
can  aft  their  part  with  decency,  and  maintain  a  fair  cha¬ 
racter,  they  conceive  their  duty  to  be  fulfilled.  What 
paffes  in  the  mean  time  within  their,  mmd,  they  flip- 
pole  to  be  of  no  great  confequence;  either  to  them 


*  Thefl.  in,  6, 
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felves,  or  to  the  world.  In  oppofition  to  this  dangerous 
plan  of  morality,  the  wife  man  exhorts  us  to  keep  the 
heart ;  that  is,  to  attend  not  only  to  our  actions,  but 
to  our  thoughts  and  defires  ;  and  to  keep  the  hear  t  wi  h 
all  diligence,  that  is,  with  fedulous  and  unremitting 
care  ;  for  which  he  affigns  this  reafon,  that,  out  of  the 
heart  are  the  iffites  of  life.  In  dilcourfing  on  t  ns  u  Je 
I  propofe  to  confider,  feparately,  the  government  of 
the  thoughts,  of  the  padions,  and  oi  the  temper,  but 
before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  let  us  begin  wit  en 
quiring,  in  what  lenfe  the  ifjues  of  life  are  laid  to  be  out 
of  the  heart  ;  that  we  may  dilcern  the  force  of  tne  ar- 
gument  which  the  text  fuggefls,  to  recommend  this 

erreat  duty  of  keeping  the  heart . 

The  ifTues  of  life  are  juftly  faid  to  be  out  of  the  heart, 
becaufe  the  Hate  of  the  heart  is  what  determines  our 
moral  character,  and  what  forms  our  chiei:  happinefs  or 

xnifery.  t  , 

Firft,  it  is  the  Hate  of  the  heart  which  determines 

our  moral  charadler.  The  tenor  of  our  actions  will  al¬ 
ways  correfpond  to  the  difpofitions  that  prevail  within. 
To  dilTemble,  or  to  fupprels  them,  is  a  fruiueis  at¬ 
tempt.  In  fpite  of  our  efforts,  they  will  perpetually 
break  forth  in  our  behaviour.  On  whatever  hue  the 
weight  of  inclination  hangs,  it  will  draw  the  practice 
after  it.  In  vain,  therefore,  you  Rudy  to preferve  your 
hands  clean,  unlels  you  relolve  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
your  heart  pure.  Make  the  tree  good,  as  our  Saviour  oi- 
redts,  and  then  its  fruits  will  be  good  alfo.  f  or  out  of  the 
heart  proceed  not  only  evil  thoughts,  but  murders ,  adul¬ 
teries,  fornications ,  theft,  falfe  wiinefs,  blafphtmies* .  If 
that  fountain  be  once  poifoned,  you  can  never  expert 
that  falubrious  dreams  will  flow'  from  it.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  their  courfe,  they  will  carry  the  taint  of 
the  parent  fpring. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  its  influence  on  external 
action  that  the  importance  of  the  heart  to  our  moral 

*  Matth,  xv#  18, 
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tralTlLThf'  fIn‘!ePendent.  of  al!  aftion,  it  is,  i 
ruder  in  the  f  °i  1  e  ^nrt  v\lnch  forms  our  cIk 
actions  •iinft"  ■  m  f°d- tVith  our  fellow-creature, 
only  we  can  Ini*  "V*  rne  cldef  rank  ;  becaufe,  by  thef 
each  othrrft  §e  °  0lie  another  ;  by  thefe  we  effet 

reo-ulat  o  of' I  ^  5  jind  therefore  t0  ^efe  alone  th 
!h«  S-  Z  MlUman  law  extend3‘  But  in  the  eye  o 
is  uncovered6  r".lnS\l°  our  whole  interna]  frami 
"  !Ed-  difpohttons  hold  the  place  of  actions:  an: 

moves  u  to  ne  fV  "e  pe,rforR1> as  lhe  motive  «  hid 
evil  in  i  i  rP  ?ance-  tliat  conflitutes  us  good  oi 
actions  is  S  ft*®  l'  f^611  an)ong  men,  the  morality  ol 

are  iudged1omat  ^  the  PrinciPle  fr°'"  which  L 

ShW  Pr°Ceed  :  and  fuch  'be  principle  k 
!n  :  11  man  “ted  t0  be'  °ne>  for  inltance! 

and  vet  if  h  H|  °r  h'!i  f°rtUne  in  cllaritabIe  adtions  : 
tenririon  1  ^  ,>e  Ieved  t0  be  influenced  by  mere  of- 

u,  ,  >  be  Is  deemed  not  charitable,  but  vain.  He 
nay  labour  unweariedly  to  ferve  the  public  :  but  if  he 
■  Pr°mp'ed  by  the  delire  of  rifing  into  power,  he  is 
l  d  not  PuWic  ipirited,  but  ambitious  :  and  if  he  be- 
f.o.vs  a  benefit,  purely  that  he  may  receive  a  neater 
m  return  no  man  would  reckon  him  generoSs,  bur 
jwmh  and  mterefled.  If  reafon  thus  clearly  teaches  us 
..ftiinate  the  value  of  aftions  by  the  difpotitions  which 
gi.  e  tuern  birth,  it  is  an  obvious  conclufion,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  tothofe  chfpoiitions,  we  are  all  ranked  and 
-.-nod  by  him  who  teeth  into  every  heart.  The  recti¬ 
fication  of  our  principles  of  action  is  the  primary  obiett 
c  leligtotis  ditciphne;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  is 
more  or  lets  advanced,  we  are  more  or  lefs  religious. 
Accordingly  tite  regeneration  of  the  heart  is  every 

where  .reprefen  ted  in  the  gofPel  as  them  oft  etl'ential  re- 

quiute  ju  the  char  after  of  a  chriftian. 

Secondly,  the  {fate  of  the  heart  not  only  determines 
out  moral  character,  but  forms  our  principal  happinefs 
or  mtlery.  External  fuuations  of  fortune  are  no  far- 
tuer  of  conference,  than  as  they  operate  on  the  heart : 
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and  their  operation  there  is  far  from  correfponding  to 
the  degree  of  worldly  profperity  or  adverfity.  If,  from 
any  internal  caufe,  a  man’s  peace  of  mind  be  diflurbed, 
in  vain  you  load  him  with  all  the  honours  or  riches  which 
the  world  can  bellow.  1  hey  remain  without,  like 
things  at  a  diftance  from  him.  They  reach  not  the 
fource  of  enjoyment.  Difcompofed  thoughts,  agitated 
paflions,  and  a  ruffled  temper,  poifon  every  ingredient 
of  pleafure  which  the  world  holds  out ;  and  overcafl 
every  objed  which  prefents  itfelf,  with  a  melancholy 
gloorn.  In  order  to  acquire  a  capacity  of  happinefr,  it 
mud  b ?  our  firfl  fludy  to  rectify  fuch  inward  diforders. 
Whatever  difeipline  tends  to  accompli ffl  this  purpofe,  is 
of  greater  importance  to  man,  than  the  acquifition  of 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  Thefe  are  precarious  and 
doubtful  in  their  efFed :  internal  tranqui  lity  is  a  certain 
good.  Thefe  are  only  means:  but  that  is  the  end. 
Thefe  are  no  more  than  inftruments  of  fatisfadion  : 
that  is  fatisfaclion  itfelf. 

J  uflly  is  it  faid  by  the  wife  man,  that  he,  who  hath  no 
rule  over  hisfpirit ,  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down,  and 
without  walls*.  All  is  wafle — all  is  diforder  and  ruins 
within  him.  He  pofleffes  no  defence  againfl  dangers  of 
any  fort.  He  lies  open  to  every  infurredion  ofll]. hu¬ 
mour,  and  every  invafion  of  diflrefs.  Whereas  lie 
who  is  employed  in  regulating  his  mind,  is  making 
provifion  againfl  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  is  eredi r% 
a  fortrefs,  into  which,  in  the  day  of  danger,  he  can 
retreat  with  fafety.  And  hence,  amidft  thofe  endea¬ 
vours  to  fecure  happinefs,  which  inceffantly  employ  the 
life  Oi  man,  the  cai  eiul  regulation,  or  the  improvident 
neglect,  of  the  inward  frame,  forms  the  chief  diflindion 
between  wifdom  and  folly. 

I  hus  it  appears  with  how  much  propriety  the  i flues 
of  life  are  faid  to  be  out  of  the  heart.  Here  rife  t  hofe 
great  Springs  of  human  condudl  whence  the  main  cur- 

*  Prov.  xxv.  28. 
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rents  flow  of  our  virtue,  or  our  vice  ;  of  our  happinefs 
or  our  mifery.  Befides  this  powerful  argument,  foi 
keeping  the  heart  'with  all  diligence ,  I  muff  mentior 
another  important  confideration,  taken  from  the  pre- 
lent  flate  of  human  nature*  Think  what  your  hear! 
now  is,  and  what  mull  be  the  confequence  of  remitting 
your  vigilance  in  watching  over  it.  With  too  much  jul- 
tice  it  is  faid  in  fcripture,  to  be  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  defperately  "wicked .  Its  bias  of  innate  corruption 
gives  it  a  perpetual  tendency  downwards  into  vice  anc 
diforder.  To  dired  and  impel  it  upwards,  requires  s 
conftant  effort.  Experience  may  convince  you,  thai 
aim  oft  every  defire  has  a  propensity  to  wander  into  ar 
improper  direction  ;  that  every  paflion  tends  to  excefs  \ 
and  that  around  your  imagination  there  perpetually 
crowds  a  whole  fwarm  of  vain  and  corrupting  thoughts, 
After  all  the  care  that  can  be  bellowed  by  the  belt  mer 
on  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  it  frequently  bafflej 
their  efforts,  to  keep  it  under  proper  difcipline.  Into 
what  univerfal  tumult  then  mult  it  rife,  if  no  vigilance 
be  employed,  and  no  government  be  exercifed  over 
it?  Inattention  and  remiffnels  is  ail  that  the  great  ad- 
verfary  of  mankind  delires,  in  order  to  gain  full  ad¬ 
vantage.  While  you  Jleep ,  he  fows  his  tares  in  the  field . 
The  houfe,  w'hich  he  finds  vacant  and  unguarded,  he 
prefently  garnifhes  "with  evil  fpirits . 

Add  to  this,  that  the  human  temper  is  to  be  confi- 
flered  as  a  fyftem,  the  parts  of  which  have  a  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other.  Introduce  dilbrder  into  any 
one  part,  and  you  derange  the  whole.  Suffer  but  one 
paffion  to  go  out  of  its  place,  or  to  acquire  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  force,  and  prefently  the  balance  of  the  foul  will  be 
broken:  its  powers  will  jar  among  ^henffelves,  and 
their  operations  become  difcordant.  Keep  thy  heart , 
therefore ,  with  all  diligence  ;  for  all  thy  diligence  is  here 
reouired.  And  though  thine  own  keeping  alone  will 
not  avail,  unlefs  the  affiflance  of  a  higher  power  con- 
cur  yet  of  this  be  well  allured,  that  no  aid  from  hea- 
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Ven  is  to  be  expelled,  if  thou  fhalt  neglect  to  exert 
thyfelf  in  performing  the  part  aligned  thee. 

Having  now  ihown  the  importance  of  exercifing  go¬ 
vernment  over  the  heart,  1  proceed  to  contider  more 
particularly  in  what  the  government  con  lifts,  as  it  re* 
fpedis  the  thoughts,  the  pallions,  and  the  tenjper. 

I  begin  with  the  thoughts, .  which  are  the  prime 
movers  of  the  whole  human  conduct.  All  that  makes  a 
figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the  employ, 
ments  of  the  bufy,  the  enterprises  of  the  ambitious, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  warlike,  the  virtues  which  form 
the  happinefs,  and  the  crimes  which  occafion  the  mi- 
fery  of  mankind,  originate  in  that  blent  and  fecret  re- 
cefs  of  thought,  which  is  hidden  from  every  human  eye. 
The  fecrecy  and  filence  which  reign  there,  favour  the 
prejudice  entertained  by  too  many,  that  thought  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  controul.  Pallions,  they  perhaps  ad¬ 
mit,  require  government  and  reftraint,  becaufe  they 
are  violent  emotions,  and  diflurb  fociety.  But  with 
their  thoughts,  they  plead,  no  one  is  concerned.  By 
tjieip,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  bofom,  no  of¬ 
fence"  can  be  given,  and  no  injury  committed.  To  en¬ 
joy,  unreftrained,  the  full  range  of  imagination,  appears 
to  them  the  native  right  and  privilege  of  man. 

Had  they  to  do  with  none  but  their  fellow-creatures 
fuch  reafoning  might  be  fpecious.  But  they  ought  to 
remember,  that,  in  the  light  of  the  Supreme  Being 
thoughts  bear  the  character  of  good  or  evil,  as  much  as 
a&ions  ;  and  that  they  are,  in  elpecial  manner,  the  fub- 
jefts  of  divine  jurifdi&ion,  becaufe  they  are  cognizable 
at  no  other  tribunal.  The  moral  regulation°of  our 
thoughts,  is  the  particular  tell  of  our  reverence  for 
God.  If  we  retrain  our  pallions  from  breaking  forth 
into  open  diforders,  while  we  abandon  our  im^o-ma- 
tion  in  fecret  to  corruption,  we  fhow,  that  vh  tue°reih 
with  us  upon  regard  to  men  ;  and  that,  however  we 
may  act  a  part  in  public  with  propriety,  there  is  be- 
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fore  our  eyes  no  fear  of  that  God  who  fearcheth  the 
heart ,  and  requireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts . 

Rut,  even  abftrading  from  this  awful  confideration, 
the  government  of  our  thoughts  mud  appear  to  be  of 
high  confluence,  from  their  direct  influence  on  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  plain,  that  thought  gives  the  firft  impulfe 
to  every  principle  of  adion.  Adions  are,  in  truth,  no 
other  than  thoughts  ripened  into  confiftency  and  fub- 
ftance.  So  certain  is  this,  that  to  judge  with  precifion 
of  the  character  of  any  man,  and  to  foretel  with  con- 
'  fidence  what  part  he  will  ad,  no  more  w  ere  requifite, 
than  to  be  rendered  capable  of  viewing  the  current  of 
thought  which  paffes  mod  frequently  within  him. 
Though  by  fuch  a  method  we  have  no  accefs  to  judge 
of  one  another,  yet  thus  it  is  always  in  our  power  to 
judge  ofourfelves.  Each  of  us,  bv  impartially  femini¬ 
zing  his  indulged  and  favourite  thoughts,  may  difeo- 
ver  the  w7hole  fecret  of  his  real  charader.  This  confe¬ 
deration  alone  is  fufficient  to  fliow,  of  what  importance 
the  government  of  thought  is  to  the  keeping  of  the  heart. 

But,  fuppcfmg  us  convinced  of  its  importance,  a 
queifion  may  arife,  How  far  it  is  within  our  power, 
and  in  what  degree  thoughts  are  fubjed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  will  ?  It  is  plain  that  they  are  not  always, 
the  offspring  of  choice.  Often  they  are  inevitably  im- 
preffed  upon  the  mind  by  furrounding  objeds.  Often 
they  Hart  up,  as  of  themfelves,  without  any  principle 
of  introduction  which  we  are  able  to  trace.  As  the  wind 
hloweth  where  it  lift  el  h ,  and  thou  can  ft  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh  y  nor  whither  it  goeth  ;  equally  rapid  in  its  tranfi- 
tions,  and  infcrutable  in  its  progress,  is  the  courfe  of 
thought.  Moving  along  a  train  of  connexions  w’hich 
are  too  delicate  for  cur  observation,  it  defeats  all  en¬ 
deavours  either  to  explore  or  to  Hop  its  path.  Hence 
vain  and  fantaflic  imagination'7  Sometimes  break  in  up¬ 
on  the  mod  fettled  attention,  and  diHurb  even  the  de¬ 


vout  exerciies 
mud  be 


of  pious  minds.  Infhnces  of  this 


fort 


placed  to  die  account  of  human  frailty.  They 
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are  misfortunes  to  be  deplored,  rather  than  crimes  to 
be  condemned  :  and  our  gracious  Creator,  who  knows 
our  frame,  and  remembers  we  are  duff  will  not  be  Se¬ 
vere  in  marking  every  fuch  error  and  wandering  of 
the  mind.  But,  after  thefe  allowances  arc  made,  dill 
there  remains  much  fcope  for  the  proper  government 
of  thought;  and  a  multitude  of  cafes  occur,  in  which 
we  are  no  lefs  accountable  lor  w  hat  w?e  think,  than  foi 
what  we  do. 

As,  firft,  when  the  introduction  of  any  train  or 
thought  depends  upon  ourlelves,  and  is  our  voluntary 
aft;  by  turning  our  attention  towards  fuch  objeQs, 
awakening  fuch  paffions,  or  engaging  in  fuch  employ¬ 
ments,  as  we  knowr  mult  give  a  peculiar  determina¬ 
tion  to  our  thoughts.  Next,  when  thoughts,  by  what¬ 
ever  accident  they  may  have  been  originally  fuggelted, 
are  indulged  with  deliberation  and  complacency. 
Though  the  mind  has  been  paffive  in  their  reception, 
and  therefore  free  from  blame;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in 
their  continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own.  I  hey 
may  have  intruded  at  fird,  like  unbidden  gueds :  but 
if,  when  entered,  they  are  made  welcome,  and  kind¬ 
ly  entertained,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  as  if  they  had  been 
invited  from  the  beginning.  If  we  be  thus  accounta¬ 
ble  to  God  for  thoughts  either  voluntarily  introduced, 
or  deliberately  indulged,  we  are  no  lefs  fo,  in  the  lad 
place,  for  thofe  which  find  admittance  into  our  hearts 
from  fupine  negligence,  from  total  relaxation  of  at¬ 
tention,  from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with 
entire  licence,  like  the  eyes  of  the  fool,  towards  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Our  minds  are,  in  this  cafe,  thrown  open 
to  folly  and  vanity.  They  are  prodituted  to  every  evil 
thing  which  pleafes  to  take  poOTeidon.  The  confequen- 
ces  mud  all  be  charged  to  our  account :  and  in  vain  we 
plead  excufe  from  human  infirmity.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  great  object,  at  which  we  are  to  aim,  in  go¬ 
verning  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the  molt  effectual 
meafures  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  fuch  as  are 
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i:nkl!;  and,for  ha^ening  their  expulfion,  if  they  fiiall 

tr61,™  -4'A  " 

h„“  " a  terJ r°rr  bm<h-  — 

V  ho  on  ;  6  TL  10  keeP  this  o«>jea  in  view, 

region  •  \eXUowf  he  hath  offended?  1„  no  article  of 
.  ^  fc  n  or  morals,  are  men  more  culpably  remits  than 

Sn',Zre?rlinedf  ‘ JU|S'„C«  give  J  ton?;  til 

time  rlint  01  r  ni?  ^  Pai  t  vvlthout  remorfe.  Since  the 
A  •  c‘  reaPon  to  exert  her  powers,  thought 

dunng  cur  waking  hours,  has  been  adive  in  every 
eah,  wunout  a  moment’s  fufpenfion  or  paufe.  The 
cnirein  01  ideas  has  been  always  flowing.  The  wheels 
of  tne  fpjntual  engine  have  circulated  with  perpetual 
motmn.  Let  me  afk,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  in- 

T  an  aa,vlt3;  WJth  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  ?  Of 
the  innumerable  hours  that  have  been  employed  in 
,  mugnt^  low  iew  are  marked  with  any  permanent  or 

u  eful  eued  !  How  many  have  either  palled  away  in 
id  e  dreams— or  have  been  abandoned  to  anxious  dis¬ 
contented  mufings,  to  unfocial  and  malignant  paffions, 
or  to  irregular  and  criminal  defires  l  Had  I  power  to 
ay  open  that  liore-houie  of  iniquity,  which  the  hearts 
oi  too  many  conceal— could  I  draw  out  and  read  to 
them  a  lift  of  all  the  imaginations  they  havedevifed,  and 
ad  the  paflions  they  have  indulged  in  fecret — what  a 
picture  of  men  would  I  prefent  to  themfelves!  What 
crimes  would  they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  fancy, 

whicn  to  their  moll  intimate  companions  they  durft 
not  reveal ! 

Even  when  men  imagine  them  thoughts  to  be  inno¬ 
cently  employed,  they  too  commonly  fuller  them  to  run 
out  into  extravagant  imaginations,  and  chimerical  plans 
of  what  they  would  wifh  to  attain,  or  choofe  to  be,  if 
they  could  frame  the  courfe  of  things  according  to 
taeir  defire.  1  hough  fuch  employments  of  fancy  come 
not  under  the  fame  defeription  with  thofe  which  are 
plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblameable  they  feldom 
are.  Befides  the  waftp  of  time  w7hich  they  occafioUj 
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and  the  mifapplication  which  they  indicate,  of  thofe  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  that  were  given  to  ns  for  much  nobler 
purposes,  inch  romantic  {peculations  lead  us  always  in¬ 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  forbidden  regions.  They 
place  us  on  dangerous  ground.  I  hey  are  for  the  moft 
part  connected  with  lame  one  bad  palhon  :  and  they 
always  nouriih  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of  thought. 
They  unfit  the  mind  for  applying  with  vigour  to  ra¬ 
tional  pur fu its,  or  for  acquiefcing  in  lober  plans  of  con¬ 
duct.  From  that  ideal  world,  in  which  it  adows  itielf 
to  dwell,  it  returns,  to  the  commerce  of  men,  unbent 
and  relaxed,  fickly  and  tainted,  averle  from  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties,  and  fometimes  difqualified  even  for 
r eli filing  the  pleafures  of  ordinary  life.  0  Jerufalem  / 
wajb  thins  heart  from  wicks  chiefs.  How  long  shall  thy  vain 
thoughts  lodge  within  thee*?  In  order  to  guard  a  gain  ft 
all  fuch  corruptions  and  abufes  of  thought,  as  1  have 
mentioned,  it  may  be  profitable  to  attend  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  : . 

In  the  firft  place,  ftudy  to  acquire  the  habit  of  atten-  • 
tion  to  thought.  No  ftudy  is  more  important  ;  for  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  habit  is  pofl'eiTed, 
fuch  commonly  is  the  degree  of  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  power  of  attention,  which  in  a  great 
meafure  diftinguifhes  the  wife  and  the  great  from  the 
vulgar  and  trifling  herd  of  men.  The  latter  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  think,  or  rather  to  dream,  without  knowing 
the  fubjeCt  of  their,  thoughts.  In  their  unconnected 
rovings,  they  purfue  no  end  ;  they  follow  no  track. 
Every  thing  floats  loofe  and  disjointed  on  the  furface 
of  their  mind,  like  leaves  icattered  and  blown  about  oil 
the  face  of  the  waters. 

In  order  to  lead  your  thoughts  into  any  ufeful  direc¬ 
tion,  your  firft  care  mu  ft  be,  to  acquire  the  powder  of 
fixing  them,  and  of  reftraining  their  irregular  motions. 
Inure  yourfelves  to  form  a  plan  of  proper  meditation  ; 
to  purfue  it  fteadily  ;  and,  with  fevere  authority^  to 

*  Jerem,  iv.  14. , 
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keep  the  doorfhut  againd  intrudons  of  wandering  fan¬ 
cy.  Let  your  mind,  for  this  purpofe,  become  a  fre¬ 
quent  object  to  id  elf.  Let  your  thoughts  be  made  the 
iubjed  of  thought  and  review.  u  I  o  what  is  my  at— 

tention  at  prefent  di reded  ?  Could  I  difclofe  it  with- 

out  a  bio  ill  to  the  world?  Wire  God  indantly  to 
u  call  me  into  judgment,  what  account  could  I  give  of 
“  it  to  him  ?  Shall  I  be  the  wifer  or  the  better  for  dweb 
“ ling  on  fuch  thoughts,  as  now  fill  my  mind  ?  Are 
u  they  entirely  confident  with  my  innocence,  and 
“  with  my  prefent  and  future  peace  ?  If  they  are  not, 
“  to  what  purpofe  do  I  indulge  fuch  unprofitable  or 
**  dangerous  mufmgs  ?”  By  frequent  exercife  of  this 
inward  ferutiny,  we  might  gradually  bring  imagination 
under  ciifcipline,  and  turn  the  powers  of  thought  to 
their  proper  ufe  as  means  of  improvement,  indead  of 
fuffering  them  to  be  only  the  indruments  of  vanity  and 
guilt. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  the  government  of 
thought,  iris  neceilary  to  guard  againd  idlenefs.  Idle- 
nefs  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  In  particular,  it  is  the  parent  of  loofe  ima¬ 
ginations  and  inordinate  defire’s.  The  ever  active  and 
redlefs  power  of  thought,  if  not  employed  about  what 
is  good,  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  engender  evil. 
Imagine  not,  that  mere  occupation,  of  whatever  kind 
it  be,  will  exempt  you  from  the  blame  and  danger 
of  an  idle  life.  Perhaps  the  word  fpecies  of  idlenefs  is 
a  d  iff  pa  ted,  though  feeiningly  bufy  life,  fpent  in  the 
haunts  of  loofe  fociety,  and  in  the  chace  of  perpetual 
amufement.  Hence  a  giddy  mind,  alternately  elated  and 
dejected  with  trifles,  occupied  with  no  recoiled: ion  of 
the  pad  but  what  is  fVuitlels,  and  with  no  plans  for  the 
future  but  what  are  either  frivolous  or  guilty. 

As,  therefore,  you  would  govern  your  thoughts,  or 
indeed  as  you  would  have  any  thoughts  that  are  worthy 
of  being  governed,  provide  honourable  employment  fer 
the  native  adivity  of  your  minds.  Keep  knowledge, 
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virtue,  and  ufefulnefs,  ever  in  view.  Let  your  life 
proceed  in  a  train  of  fuch  purfuits  as  are  worthy  of  a 
thrift  ian,  of  a  rational  and  focial  being.  While  thefe 
are  regularly  carried  on,  as  the  main  buhnefs  of  life, 
let  amufement  polTefs  no  more  than  its  proper  place  in 
the  diilribution  of  your  time.  Take  particular  care  that 
your*  amuferneiits  be  of  an  irreproachable  kind,  and  that 
all  your  fociety  be  either  improving  or  innocent.  So 
fhali  the  dream  of  your  thoughts  be  made  to  run  in  a 
pure  channel.  Manly  occupations  and  virtuous  princi¬ 
ples  will  expel  the  taint,  which  idlenefs  never  fails  to 
communicate  to  the  vacant  mind. 

In  the  third  place,  when  criminal  thoughts  arife,  at¬ 
tend  to  all  the  proper  methods  of  fpeedily  fupprefling 
them.  Take  example  from  the  unhappy  indufhy  which 
hnners  dilcover  in  banilhing  good  ones,  when  a  natu¬ 
ral  fenfe  of  religion  forces  them  on  their  confcience. 
How  anxioully  do  they  fly  from  themfelves  !  how  flu* 
dioufly  do  they  drown  the  voice  which  upbraids  them 
in  the  noife  of  company  or  diverfion  !  what  numerous 
artifices  do  they  employ,  to  evade  the  uneafinefs,  which 
returns  of  reflexion  would  produce !  — Were  we  to  ufe 
equal  diligence  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  vicious  fug- 
ge (lions,  or  in  expelling  them  when  entered,  why 
ihould  we  not  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  a  much  better 
caufe  ? — As  foon  as  you  are  fenfible,  that  any  danger¬ 
ous  padion  begins  to  ferment,  inftantly  call  in  other 
padions,  and  other  ideas,  to  your  aid.  Haften  to  turn 
your  thoughts  into  a  different  direction.  Summon  up 
whatever  you  have  found  to  be  of  power  for  compofing 
and  harmonizing  your  mind.  Fly  for  adiflance  to  feri- 
ous  (Indies,  to  prayer  and  devotion  :  or  even  fly  to  bu- 
fmefs  or  innocent  fociety,  if  folitude  be  in  hazard  of 
favouring  the  fedu&ion .  By  futh  means  you  may  Hop 
the  progrefs  of  the  growing  evil.  You  may  apply  an 
antidote,  before  the  poifon  has  had  time  to  work  its 
full  effea. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  it  will  be  particularly  ufeful,  to 
imprefs  your  minds  with  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Almighty.  When  we  reflect  what  a  ftrong 
check  the  belief  of  divine  omnifcience  is  calculated  to 
give  to  all  criminal  thoughts,  we  are  tempted  tofufpedl, 
that  even  by  chriftians  this  article  of  faith  is  not  re¬ 
ceived  with  fincere  convidtion.  For  who  but  mult  con-- 
fefs,  that  if  he  knew  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a  neighbour, 
to  have  the  power  of  looking  into  his  heart,  he  durft 
not  allow  himfelf  that  unbounded  fcope  which  he  now 
gives  to  his  imagination  and  defire?  Whence,  then, 
co  lies  it  to  pals,  that  men,  without  fear  or  concern, 
bring  into  the  prefence  of  the  awful  majefty  of  heaven 
that  folly  and  licentioufnefs  of  thought,  which  would 
make  themblufli  and  tremble,  if  one  of  their  own  fel¬ 
low-creatures  could  defcry  it?  At  the  fame  time,  no 
principle  is  fupported  by  clearer  evidence,  than  the  om¬ 
nifcience  of  God.  All  religious  fedts  have  admitted  it: 
all  focieties  of  men,  in  their  oaths  and  covenants,  ap¬ 
peal  to  it.  The  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  cannot  but 
know  what  palfes  throughout  his  dominions.  He,  who 
fupports  all  nature,  mull  needs  pervade  and  fill  it.  He, 
who  formed  the  heart,  is  certainly  confcious  to  what 
palfes  within  it. 

Never  let  this  great  article  of  faith  efcape  from  your 
view.  In  thinking,  as  well  as  in  adting,  accuflom  your- 
felves  to  look  up  with  reverence,  to  that  piercing  eye  of 
divine  obfervation,  which  never  J, lumbers  nor  Jleeps.  Be¬ 
hold  a  pen  always  writing  over  your  head,  and  making 
up  that  great  record  of  your  thoughts,  words,  and  ac¬ 
tions,  from  which  at  laft  you  are  to  be  judged.  Think 
that  you  are  never  lefs  alone  than  when  by  yourfelves ; 
for  then  is  he  ftill  with  you,  wh'ofe  infpedfion  is  of 
greater  conference  than  that  of  all  mankind.  Let  thefe 
awful  confiderations  not  only  cheeky  the  di  ij.  potion  of 
corrupt  fancy,  but  infufe  into  your  fpirits  that  folemn 
conipofure,  which  is  the  parent  of  meditation  and  wif- 
dora.  Let  them  not  only  exjpel  what  is  evil,  but  intro* 
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duce  in  its  (lead  what  is  pure  and  holy  ;  elevating  your 
thoughts  to  divine  and  eternal  objects,  and  aCting  as  the 
counterpoife  to  thole  attractions  of  the  world,  which 
would  draw  your  whole  attention  downwards  to  fenft 
and  vanity. 

SERMON  XVIII. 

The  fame  Subject  continued. 

Proverbs,  iv.  23. 

Keep  thy  heart  viiih  all  diligence  :  for  out  of  it  are  the  ifTucs 

of  life . 

HAVING  treated^  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  of 
the  government  of  the  thoughts,  I  proceed  to 
confider  the  government  of  the  pafFions  as  the  next 
great  duty  included  in  the  keeping  of  the  heart . 

PaiTions  are  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind,  occafioned 
by  the  view  of  apprehending  good  or  evil.  They  are 
original  parts  of  the  conlfitution  of  our  nature  ;  and 
therefore  to  extirpate  them,  is  a  miffoken  aim.  Religi¬ 
on  requires  no  more  of  us,  than  to  moderate  and  rule 
them.  When  our  blefled  Lord  afTumed  the  nature, 
without  the  corruption,  of  man,  he  was  fubjeft  to  like 
pahions  with  us.  On  fome  occasions,  he  felt  the  rifinp-s 
of  anger.  He  was  often  touched  with  pity.  lie  was 
grieved  in  fpirit ;  he  farrowed  and  lie  wept. 

Paflions,  when  properly  directed,  may  be  fubfervi- 
ent  to  very  ufeful  ends.  They  rouze  the  dormant  pow- 
eis  of  the  foul.  1  hey  are  even  found  to  exalt  them. 

1  hey  often  raife  a  man  above  himfelf,  and  render  him 
more  penetrating,  vigorous  and  mafterly,  than  he  is 
m  his  calmer  hours.  Actuated  by  fome  high  patfion,  he 
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conceives  great  defigns,  and  furmounts  all  difficulties  in 
the  execution.  lie  is  infpired  with  more  lofty  fenti- 
ments,  and  endowed  with  more  perfuafive  utterance, 
than  he  policies  at  any  other  time.  Paffions  are  the  ac¬ 
tive  forces  or  the  foul.  1  hey  are  its  higheft  powers 
brought  into  movement  and  exertion.  But,  like  all 
other  great  powers,  they  are  either  ufeful  or  detrac¬ 
tive,  according  to  their  direction  and  degree  :  as  wind 
and  fire  are  inftrumental  in  carrying  on  many  of  the 
beneficent  operations  of  nature  :  but  when  they  rife  to 
undue  violence,  or  deviate  from  their  proper  courfe, 
their  path  is  marked  with  ruin. 

It  is  the  prefent  infelicity  of  human  nature,  that 
thole  ftrong  emotions  of  the  mind  are  become  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  the  principle  which  ought  to  regulate  them. 
I  ills  is  one  of  the  unhappy  confequences  of  our  apofia- 
cy  from  God,  that  the  influence  of  reafon  is  weakened, 
and  that  of  paffion  ftrengthened  within  the  heart. 
When  man  rev©] ted  from  his  Maker,  his  paffions  re¬ 
belled  againft  himfelf ;  and,  from  being  originally  the 
minilters  of  reafon,  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the 
foul.  Hence,  in  treating  of  this  fubjedt,  two  things  may 
be  a  (Turned  as  principles  :  firft,  that  through  the  pre¬ 
fent  weaknefs  of  the  underi! ending,  our  paffions  are 
often  directed  towards  improper  objects;  and  next, 
that  even  when  their  direction  is  juft,  and  their  ob¬ 
jects  are  innocent,  they  perpetually  tend  to  run  into 
excels ;  they  always  hurry  us  towards  their  gratifica¬ 
tion  with  a  blind  and  dangerous  impetuofity.  On  thefe 
two  points,  then,  turns  the  whole  government  of  our 
paffions  :  firit,  to  alcertain  the  proper  objects  of  their 
purfuit  ;  and  next,  to  reftrain  them  in  that  purfuit, 
when  they  would  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon. 
If  there  be  any  paffion,  which  intrudes  itfelf  unfeafona- 
ably  into  our  mind,  which  darkens  and  troubles  our 
jud  gment,  or  habitually  difcompofesour  temper — which 
unfits  us  for  properly  difcharging  the  duties,  ordifqua- 
lifi.es  us  for  cheerfully  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  we 
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may  certainly  conclude  it  to  have  gained  a  dangerous 
afcendant.  The  great  object  which  we  ought  to  pro- 
pole  to  ourfelves,  is,  to  acquire  a  firm  and  lledfaft  mind, 
which  the  infatuation  of  paffion  lhall  not  feduce,  nor  its 
violence  lhake  ;  which,  retting  on  fixed  principles,  (hall, 
in  the  midft  of  contending  emotions,  remain  lree,  and 
mailer  of  itfelf — able  to  litten  calmly  to  the  voice  of 
confidence,  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dictates  without 
hefitation . 

To  obtain,  if  pofiible,  iuch  command  of  paflion,  is 
one  of  the  highett  attainments  of  the  rational  nature. 
Arguments  to  fhow  its  importance  crowd  upon  us  from 
every  quarter.  If  there  be  any  fertile  fiource  of  mifchief 
to  human  life,  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  mifrule  of  paf¬ 
fion.  It  is  this  which  poifons  the  enjoyment  oi  individu¬ 
als,  overturns  the  order  of  fociety,  and  (trews  the  path 
of  life  with  fo  many  miferies,  as  to  render  it  indeed 
the  valley  of  tears.  All  thofe  great  feenes  of  public  ca¬ 
lamity,  which  we  behold  with  altonifhment  and  hor¬ 
ror,  have  originated  from  the  lource  of  violent  pal- 
fions.Thefe  have  overfpread  the  earth  with  bloodfhed. 
Thefe  have  pointed  the  affaffin’s  dagger,  and  filled  the 
poifoned  bowl.  Thefe,  in  every  age,  have  furniilied 
too  copious  materials  for  the  orator’s  pathetic  declama¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  poet’s  tragical  fong. 

When  from  public  life  we  defeend  to  private  con- 
duff,  though  paffion  operate  not  there  in  iuch  a  wide 
and  deffruftive  fphere,  we  fhall  find  its  influence  to  be 
no  lefs  baneful.  I  need  not  mention  the  black  and  fierce 
pafilons,  fuch  as  envy,  jealoufy,  and  revenge,  whole 
effects  are  obvioufiy  noxious,  and  whole  agitations  are 
immediate  mifery.  But  take  any  of  the  licentious  and 
fenfual  kind.  Suppofe  it  to  have  unlimited  fcope •  trace 
it  throughout  its  courfe  ;  and  you  will  find  that  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  it  rifes,  it  taints  the  fbundnefs,  and  troubles 
the  peace,  of  his  mind,  over  whom  it  reigns ;  that  in  its 
progrefs  it  engages  him  in  purfuits,  w  hich  are  marked 
either  with  danger  or  withfhame;  that  in  the  end  it 
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wafles  his  fortune,  defiroys  hi$  health,  or  debafes  hi 
charader;  and  aggravates  all  ,  the  miferi.es,  in  which  i 
has  involved  him,  .with  the  concluding  pangs  of  bitte 
remorfe.  Through  all  the  ftages  of  this  fatal  courfe 
how  many  have  heretofore  run  !  What  multitudes  di 

we  daily  behold-  purfuing  it,  with  blind  and  headlom 
Iteps !  [ 

But,  on  the  evils  which  flow  from  unreftrained  paf 
lions,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge.  Hardly  are  there  am 
fo  ignorant  or  inconfiderate,  as  not  to  admit,  tha 
where  palllon  is  allowed  to  reign,  both  happinefs  anc 
virtue  mud  be  impaired.  I  proceed  therefore  to  wha 
™re  confequence,  to  fugged  fome  diredions 
which  may  be  ufeful,  in  affifiing  us. to  preferve  the 
government  of  our  paflions. 

In  the  firfl  place,  we  niuft  fiudy  to  acquire  juft  views 
or  the  comparative  importance  of  thofe  objeds  that  arc 
moii  ieady  to  attrad  defire.  The  erroneous  opinion: 
which  we  form  concerning. happinefs  and  mifery,  giv< 
rife  to  all  the  miftaken  and  dangerous  paflions  whicl 
embroil  our  life.  We  fuller  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  b) 
unreal  appearances  of  pleafure.  VV  e  follow,  with  preci 
pitancy,  whitherfoever  the  crowd  leads.  We  admire 
without  examination,  what  our,  predeceffors  have  ad- 
miied.  We  fly  from  every  lhadow,  at  which  we  fee 
others  tremble.  I  hus,  agitated  by  vain  fears  and  de¬ 
ceitful  hopes,  we  are  hurried  into  eager  contefis  about 
objeds  which  are  in  themfelves  of  no  value.  By  redi- 
fying  our  opinions,  we  would  fir  ike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  If  our  vain  imaginations  were  chafiened,  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  our  palfions  would  fublide. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are 
always  the  mofi  violent  in  purfuit.  T  he  knowledge, 
which  is  forced  upon  them  by  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  moderates  their  impetuofity.  Study,  then, 
to  anticipate,  by  reflexion,  that  knowledge  which  ex¬ 
perience  often  purchafes  at  too  dear  a  price.  Inure 
yourfelves  to  frequent  confideration  of  the  emptinefs  of 
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thofe  plea fures  which  excite  fo  much  flrife  and  commo¬ 
tion  among  mankind.  Think  how  much  more  of  true 
enjoyment  is  loft  by  the  violence  of  pallion,  than  by  the 
want  of  thofe  things  which  give  occafion  to  that  pallion. 
Perfuade  yourfelves,  that  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
pofleilioh  of  virtue  form  the  chief  happinefs  of  the  ra¬ 
tional  nature.  Let  a  contented  mind,  arid  a  peaceful 
life,  hold  the  next  place  in  your  eftimation.  I  hefe  are 
the  conclullons  which  the  wife  and  thinking  part  of 
mankind  have  always  formed.  To  thefe  cOnclulions, 
after  having  run  the  race  of  pallion,  you  will  probably 
come  at  thelaff.  Bv  forming  them  betimes,  you  would 
make  a  feafonable  efcape  from  that  tempefluous  region, 
through  which  none  can  pals  without  fullering  mifery, 
contracting  guilt,  and  undergoing  fevere  remorfe. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  attain  the  command 
of  pallion,  it  is  requilite  to  acquire  the  power  of  1  elf- 
denial.  The  lei f-denial  of  a  chriftian  con  lifts  not  in 
perpetual  aufterity  of  life,  and  univerfal  renunciation 
of  the  innocent  comforts  of  the  world.  Religion  re¬ 
quires  no  fuch  unnecellary  facrifices,  nor  is  any  Inch 
foe  toprefent  enjoyment.  It  con  fills  in  our  being  rea¬ 
dy,  on  proper  occafion s,  to  abllain  from  pleafure,  or 
to  Submit  to  Suffering,  for  the  fake  of  duty  and  con¬ 
science,  or  from  a  view  to  fome  higher  and  more  ex- 
ten  five  good.  If  we  poiTefs  not  this  power,  we  lhall  he 
the  prey  of  every  loofe  inclination  that  chances  toarife. 
Pampered  by  continual  indulgence,  all  our  paffions 
will  become  mutinous  and  headlirong.  Defire,  notrea- 
fon,  will  be  the  ruling  principle  of  our  conduft. 

As,  therefore,  you  would  keep  your  palhons  within 
due  bounds,  you  mult  betimes  accuftom  them  to  know 
the  reins,  Sou  mull  not  wait  till  fome  critical  occafion  , 
for  the  exercifeof  felf-denial,  occur.  In  vain  you  will 
attempt  to  aft  with  authority,  if  your  firft  elTay  be 
made  when  temptation  has  inflamed  the  mind.  In  cool¬ 
er  hours,  you  muff  'Sometimes  abridge  ycur  enjoyment 
even  of  what  is  innocent.  In  the  mid  ft  o£  lawful  plea- 
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fine,  you  muft  maintain  moderation,  abftemioufnefs, 
and  lelf-command.  I  heobfervance  of  this  difcipline  is 
the  only  method  of  lupporting  reafon  in  its  proper 
afcendant.  For  it  you  allow  yourfelves  always  to  ftretch 
to  the  utmoft  point  of  innocence  and  lafety,  beyond 
tnat  point  you  will  infallibly  be  hurried,  when  paflion 
tliall  arife  in  its  might  to  ihake  the  heart. 

In  the  third  place,  imprefs  your  minds  deeply  with 
this  perfuafion,  that  nothing  is  what  it  appears  to  be 
\yhen  you  are  tinder  the  power  of  paflion.  Be  2  flu  red, 
that  no  judgment,  which  you  then  form,  can  be  in  the 
leaft  depended  upon,  as  found  or  true.  The  fumes, 
which  arife  from  a  heart  hoiling  with  violent  paflions, 
never  fail  to  darken  and  trouble  the  underftanding. 
When  the  gourd  withered,  under  the  fhade  of  which 
the  prophet  Jonah  repofed,  his  mind,  already  ruffled  by 
the  difappointment  of  his  predictions,  loft,  on  occafion 
of  this  flight  incident,  all  command  of  itlelf ;  and  in 
the  m  id  ft  of  his  impatience,  he  wtfhcd  to  die  rather  than 
to  live.  Inftead  of  being  calmed  by  that  expoftulating 
voice,  hjojl  thou  well ,  0  Jonah  !  to  be  angry  becaufe  of 
the  gourd  p  he  replied  with  great  emotion,  1  do  well  to 
be  angry  even  unto  death.  But  did  Jonah  think  fo,  when 
his  paflion  had  abated?  Do  thefe  fentiraents  bear  the 
leaft  refemblance  to  that  humble  and  devout  prayer 
which,  on  another  occafion,  when  in  his  calm  mind, 
he  put  up -to  God*?  No  two  perfons  can  differ  more 
from  each  other,  than  the  fame  perfon  differs  from 
himfelf,  when  agitated  by  paflion,  and  when  mafler 
of -his  reafon.  1  do  well  to  be  angry,  is  the  language  of 
every  man  when  his  mind  is  inflamed.  Every  paflion 
jollifies  itlelf.  It  brings  in  a  thoufand  pretences  to  its  aid. 
it  borrows  many  a  falfe  colour  to  hide  its  deformity. 
It  poddies  a  fort  of  magic,  by  which  it  can  magnify 
or  diminilh  objects  at  plea  lure,  and  transform  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  every  thing  within  itslphere. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  this  impcfture,  which  paflion 
*  See  Jonah,  ii. 
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praffifes,  place  you  continually  on  your  guard.  I-et  the 
remembrance  of  it  be  ever  at  hand,  to  check  the  ex-- 
travagant  judgments  which  you  are  apt  to  pats,  in  thorn 
moments  of  delation.  Liilen  to  no  fnggetfion  which 
then  arifes.  Form  no  conclulions  on  which  yon  are  to 
At  fare  yourfclves  that  every  thing  is  beheld 
through  a  falfe  medium.  Have  patience  ter  a  littie,  and 
the  illusion  will  vaniOi  :  the  atmolphere  will  clear  up 
around  you,  and  objects  return  to-  be  viewed  in  their 
native  colours  and  juft*  dimenlions. 

In  the  fourth  place,  oppole  early  the  beginnings  of 
pad] on.  Avoid  particularly  all  fuch  objects  as  are  apt  to 
excite  padiono  which  you  know  to  predominate  within 
you.  AsToon  as  you  find  the  temped  riling,  have  re- 
courle  to5  every  proper  method,  either  of  allaying  its 
violence,  or  of  efcaping  to  a  calmer  Ihore.  Haden  to  call 
up  emotions  of  an  opposite  nature.  Study  to  conquer 
one  pallion  by  means  of  fome  other,  which  is  of  lefs 
dangerous  tendency.  Never  account  any  thing  finall  or 
trivial,  which  is  in  hazard  of  introducing  dilorder  imo 
your  heart.  Never  make  light  of  any  delire,  w  hich  you 
feel  gaining  fuch  progrefs,  as  to  threaten  entire  domi¬ 
nion.  Blandishing  it  wall  appear  at  the  lird.  As  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  innocent  emotion,  it  may  deal  into*  the  heart  : 
but  as  it  advances,  it  is  likely  to  pierce  you  through  with 
many  for  rows.  What  you  indulged  as  a  favourite  amufe- 
ment,  will  lliortly  become  a  l'erious  budnefs ;  and,  in 
the  end,  may  prove  the  burden  of  your  life.  Mod  of 
our  pahions  flatter  us  in  their  rife.  But  their  beginnings 
are  treacherous  ;  their  growth  is  imperceptible  ;  and 
the  evils  which  they  carry  in  their  train  lie  concealed, 
until  their  dominion  is  edablifhed.  What  Solomon  fays 
ol  one  of  them,  holds  true  of  them  all,  that  their  be¬ 
ginning  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water* .  It  ilTues  from 
a  fmall  chinck,  which  once  might  have  been  eafiiy  Hop¬ 
ped  ;  but,  being  neglected,  it  is  foon  widened  by  the 
ilream;  till  the  bank  is  at  lad  totally  thrown  down 

*  PfOY.  xv ii.  14. 
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aijj  hp°d  hat  liberty  to  deluge  the  whole  plain. 

j  !1  fhefrth  place,  the  excels  of  every  pah  son  will  bs 
hhk  eiated  by  frequent  meditation  on  the  vanity  of  the 
^Oji'  ,  tne  fhort  continuance  of  life,  the  approach  of 
(,t;aro>  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  imaginary  degree 
o- ^mportance,  which  the  negledl  of  fitch  meditation 
u;ipiS  us  to  beftmv  on  temporal  things,  is  one  great 
CriU!e  01  °^r  vehemence  in  delire,  and  our  eagernefs  in 
purfiiit.  \v  e  attach  ourfelves  to  the  objects  around,  as 
tr  we  coulu  enjoy  them  for  ever.  Higher  and  more  en¬ 
larged  profpects  of  the  deftination  of  man  would  natu- 
nii'y  CC)0‘  bis  mhplaced  ardour,  f  or  what  can  appear 
io  conuderable in  human  affairs,  as  todifeompofe  oragi- 
ta‘e  tHe  mind  othim,  to  whofe  view  eternity  lies  open, 
ri!,~  Ail  tne  great  nefs  of  the  univerfe  of  God  ?  How  con- 
umpubie  wid  feem  to  him  this  burry  of  fpirits,  this  tur- 
LioJ  cj  pan  ion,  about  things  which  are  fo  foon  to  end! 

nere  are  they,  who  once  difturbed  the  world  with 
ti^e  violence  of  their  contefis,  and  filled  It  with  the  re- 
Tio  wn  of  their  exploits  ?  What  now  remains  of  their 
detigns  and  enterprifes,  of  their  paflions  and  purfuits, 
or  their  triumphs  and  their  glory  ?  The  hood  of  time 
has  palled  ovrer  them,  and  fyvept  them  away,  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  The  f aft  ion  of  the  -  world  changes  con¬ 
tinually  around  us.  W e  fucceed  one  another  in  the 
human  courfe,  like  troops  of  pilgrims  on  their  journey^ 
Abfurdly  we  Ipend  our  time  in  contending  about  the 
trifles  of  a  day,  while  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  a 
higher  exigence.  Eternity  is  juft  at  hand,  to  clofe  this 
introductory  feene.  it  is  fail  rolling  towards- us,  like 
tne  tide  of  a  vaft  ocean,  ready  to  fwallowupall  human 
concerns,  and  to  leave  no  trace  behind  it,  except  the 
confequences  of  our  good  or  bad  deeds,  which  /hall 
la  ft  for  ever.  Let  Inch  reflexions  allay  the  heat  of 
pailion.  Let  them  reduce  all  human  things  to  their  pro¬ 
per  ftandard.  From  frivolous  purfuits  let  them  recall  our 
attention  to  objedls  of  real  impoi  tance — to  the  proper 
bufmefs  of  man— to  the  improvement  of  our  nature. 
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the  dlfcharge  of  our  duty,  the  rational  and  religious 
conduct  of  human  life. 

In  the  lad  place,  to  our  own  endeavours  for  regu-. 
lating  our  pallions,  let  us  join  earned  prayer  to  God* 
Here,  if  any  where,  divine  a ffiftance  isrequifite.  For 
luch  is  the  prefent  blind  lie  fs  and  imperfeftion  of  human 
nature,  that  even  to  difcover  all  the  diforders  of  our  heart 
is  become  difficult ;  much  more  to  rectify  them,  is  beyond 
our  power.  To  that  luperior  aid,  then,  which  is  pio- 
mifed  to  the  pious  and  upright,  let  us  look  up  with 
humble  minds  ;  befeeching  the  Father  of  mercies,  that 
while  we  itudy  to  aft  our  own  part  with  refolution  and 
vigilance,  he  would  forgive  our  returning  weaknefs ; 
would  drengthen  our  condancy,  in  redding  the  af- 
faults  of  padion  and  enable  us,  by  his  grace,  fo  to 
govern  our  minds,  that  without  confiderable  interrup¬ 
tions  we  may  proceed  in  a  courfe  of  piety  and  virtue. 

It  now  remains,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  tem¬ 
per,  as  included  in  the  keeping  of  the  heart.  Paffions  are 
quick  and  ftrong  emotions,  which  by  degrees  fubfide. 
Temper  is  the  difpofition  which  remains  after  thefe 
emotions  are  pad,  and  which  forms  the  habitual  pro- 
pendty  of  the  foul.  The  pallions  are  like  the  dream, 
when  it  is  fwoln  by  the  torrent,  and  ruffled  by  the 
winds.  The  temper  refembles  it. when  running  within 
its  bed,  with  its  natural  velocity  and  force.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  temper  is  more  blent  arid  imperceptible  than 
that  of  palbon.  It  operates  with  lefs  violence  :  but  as 
its  operation  is  condant,  it  produces  effefts  no  lefs  con¬ 
fiderable.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  highly  de- 
ferves  to  be  con  fide  red  in  a  religious  view'. 

Many,,  indeed,  are  averfe  to  behold  it  in  this  light. 
They  place  a  gpod  temper  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
a  healthy  conditution  of  body.  They  confider  it  as  a 
natural  felicity  which  fome  enjoy  ;  but  for  the  want  of 
which,  others  are  not  morally  culpable,  nor  accountable 
to  God  :  and  hence  the  opinion  has  fometimes  prevail¬ 
ed,  that  a  bad  temper  might  he  confident  with  a  date 
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ol,  R,raC,Ca  Tf  this  were  true>  ic  would  overturn  that 

-!S4  onnne’  ’°f  Wh’C  r  thC  g0fpd  'S  fo  fuI1>  that  re- 

hfteriffir  «F  ?an.?e  ofTnatl,re>  is  the  elTential  cha- 
lacienitic  ol  a  chnflian.  It  would  fuppofe  that  once 

unght  dwel  amidftmalevolence  and  rancour,  an/  hat 

heaven  might  be  enjoyed  by  fqch  as  are  dangers  to 

caanry  and  love.  It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  feme 

Prame  °f  their  mind,  are  more  favour.il 
. "p1  ;han  otilers  towards  certain  good  difpofi- 

r ,ons  and  rgs-  But  th,s  affords  nojuilifieftion  to  thofe 
wno  negled  to  oppofe  the  corruptions  to  which  they 

I-  •  -c.no  man  imagine,  that  the  human  heart 
3s;  a  ,ou  ^together  unfofceptible  of  culture  ;  or  that 
tne  wo!’u  te  nPf  r  may  not,  through  the  affiftance  of 
grace,  |,e  reformed  by  attention  and  difcipline.  Settled 
uepravtry  or  temper  is  always  owing  to  our  own  indul- 
gentc.  Jr,  in  place  of  checking,  we  nouriJh  that  ma- 
iigrrty  of  difpolition  to  which  we  are  inclined,  all  the 
tonieqtienc.es  will  he  placed  to  our  account,  and  every 

excu . e  f*  cm  natural  conilittvtion  be  rejected  at  the  tri- 
bunal  of  heaven. 

^  The  proper  regulation  or  temper  affe&sthe  character 
ol  man  m  every  relation  which  he  bears  ;  and  includes 
vhc  whole  circle  of  religious  and  moral*  duties.  This 
dr.  rt  foie,  is  a  1  object  of  too  great  extent  to  be  coropre- 
h ended  in  <\ne  ditcoiirfe.  Hut  it  may  be  ufeful  to  take 
a  general  vie  w  of  it ;  and,  before  we  conclude  the  doc¬ 
trine  ol  hoping  the  heart ,  to  fhow  what  the  habitual 
temper  of  a  good  man  ought  to  be,  with  reipetf  to  God, 
to  hrs  neighbour,  and  to  himfelf. 

_  Firft,  with  refpeft  to  God,  what  he  ought  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  is  a  devout  temper.  This  imports  more  than 
the  care  of  performing  the  offices  of  religious  wcrffiip. 
3t  denotes  that  fenlibil.ty  of  heart  towards  the  Supreme 
Being,  which  fp rings  from  a  deep  imprekion  of  his 
perfections  on  the  foul.  It  frauds  oppoled,  not  only  to 
that  dh regard  of  God  which  forms  the  defeription  of 
the  impious,  but  to  that  4ifen.ee  of  religious  affie&ions 
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which  fometimes  prevails  among  thole  who  are  imper¬ 
fectly  good.  They  acknowledge,  perhaps,  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  doty.  They  feel  fome  concern  to  work,  out  their 
falvaiion.  But  they  apply  to  their  duty  through  mere 
condraint ;  and  ferve  God  without  afFeCtion  or  com¬ 
placency.  More  liberal  and  generous  Fentiments  ani¬ 
mate  the  man  who  is  of  a  devout  temper.  God  dwells 
upon  his  thoughts  as  a  benefactor  and  a  father,  to  whofe 
voice  he  hearkens  with  joy.  Amidd  the  occurrences  of 
life,  his  mind  naturally  opens  to  the  admiration  of  his 
wifdoin,  the  reverence  of  his  power,  the  love  of  his 
tranfcendent  goodnefs.  All  nature  appears  to  his  view 
as  damped  with  the  imprefs  of  thefe  perfections.  Ha¬ 
bitual  gratitude  to  his  Maker  for  mercies  pad,  and 
cheerful  refignation  to  his  will  in  all  time  to  come  are 
the  native  effufions  of  his  heart. 

Such  a  temper  as  this  deferves  to  be  cultivated  with 
the  utmod  attention  ;  for  it  contributes,  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  both  to  our  improvement  and  our  happinefs,  It 
refines  and  it  exalts  human  nature.  It  foftens  that 
hardnefs,  which  our  hearts  are  ready  to  contract,  from 
frequent  intercourfe  with  this  rugged  world.  It  facili¬ 
tates  the  difcharge  of  every  duty  towards  God  and 
man.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  a  temper  peaceful  and  fe- 
rene,  elevated  and  rejoicing.  It  forms  the  current  of 
our  affections  to  flow  in  a  placid  tenor.  It  opens  pleaf- 
ing  profpefts  to  the  mind.  It  banifhes  harfn  and  bitter 
paffions ;  and  places  us  above  the  reach  of  many  of  the 
annoyances  of  worldly  life.  When  the  temper  is  truly 
devout,  the  peace  of  God,  which  paffeth  underftandinv 
keepeth  the  heart  and  foul.  I  proceed, 

Secondly,  to  point  out  the  proper  date  of  our  tem¬ 
per  with  reipect  to  one  another.  It  is  evident,  in  the 
general,  that  if  we  confult  either  public  welfare  or 
pi  a  ate  happinefs,  chi  idiao  charity  ought  to  regulate 
our  difpofitionin  mutual  intercourfe.  But  as  this^reat 
principle  admits  of  feveral  deverfified  appearances,  let 
us  confider  fome  or  the  chief  forms,  under  which  it 
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ought  to  flio.w  itfelf,  in  the  ufual  tenor  of  life.  Uni- 
verfal  benevolence  to  mankind,  when  it  refts  in  the 
abftraft,  is  a  loofe  indeterminate  idea,  rather  than  a 
principle  of  real  effect  •  and  too  often  floats  as  an  ufe- 
lefs  i peculation  in  the  head,  inftead  of  afFe&ino •  the 
temper  and  the  heart.  3 

What  firft  prefents  itfelf  to  be  recommended,  is  a 
peaceable  temper——  a  dilpofltion  averfe  to  give  offence, 
and  defirous  of  cultivating  harmony,  and  amicable  in- 
tercourfe  in  fociety.  This  fuppofes  yielding  and  conde- 
feending  manners,  unwillingnefs  to  contend  with  others 
about  trifles,  and,  in  Cornells  that  are  unavoidable,  pro¬ 
per  moderation  of  fpirit.  Such  a  temper  is  the  firft 
principle  of  felf- enjoyment.  It  is  the  balls  of  all  order 
and  happineis  among  mankind.  The  politive  and  con-* 
tenuous,  the  rude  and  quarrelfome,  are  the  bane  of 
fociety.  They  ieem  deflined  to  blaft  the  final!  lhare  of 
comfort  which  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man.  But 
they  cannot  difturb  the  peace  of  others,  more  than  they 
break  their  own.  1  he  hurricane  rages  firft  in  their 
own  bofom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon  the  world.  In 
the  tempefts  which  they  raife,  they  are  always  toft  ; 
and  frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  peri  Ih. 

A  peaceable  temper  mull  be  fupported  by  a  candid." 
one,  or  a  dilpofltion  to  view  the  conduct  of  others  with 
fairnefs  and  impartiality.  This  Hands  oppofed  to  a  jea¬ 
lous  and  fufpicious  temper,  which  aferibes  every  adtiou 
to  the  word  motive,  and  throws  a  black  (hade  over 
every  character.  As  you  would  be  happy  in  yourfelves, 
or  in  your  connexions  with  others,  guard  againft 
this  malignant  fpirit.  Study  that,  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil — that  temper,  which,  without 
into  credulity,  will  difpofe  you  to  be  juft 
can  allow  you  to  obferve'an  error,  without  imputing 
it  as  a  crime.  Thus  you  will  be  kept  free  from  that 
continual  irritation  which  imaginary  injuries  raife  in  a 
fufpicious  bread: ;  and  will  walk  among  men  as  your' 
brethren,  not  your  enemies. 
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But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid,  is  not  all 
that  is  required  of  a  good  man.  lie  mult  cultivate  a 
kind,  generous,  and  iympathizing  temper,  which  feels 
for  diftrefs,  wherever  it  is  beheld  ;  which  enters  into 
the  concerns  of  his  friends  with  ardour  ;  and  to  all,  with 
whom  he  has  intercourfe,  is  gentle,  obliging  and  hu¬ 
mane.  How  amiable  appears  fuch  a  difpofition,  when 
contracted  with  a  malicious  or  envious  temper,  which 
wraps  itfelf  up  in  its  own  narrow  intereft,  looks  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  fuccefs  of  others,  and  with  an  un¬ 
natural  fatisfaction  feeds  on  their  disappointments  or 
miferies  !  How  little  does  he  know,  of  the  true  happi- 
nefs  of  life,  who  is  a  Granger  to  that  intercourfe  of  good 
offices  and  kind  affections,  which,  by  a  pleating  charm, 
attach  men  to  one  another,  and  circulate  joy  from 
heart  to  heart  ! 

You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  a  benevolent  temper 
finds  no  exercife,  unlefs  when  opportunities  oiler  of 
performing  actions  of  high  generofity,  or  of  extenfive 
utility,  Thefe  mayfeldom  occur.  The  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  in  a  good  meafure,  precludes 
them.  Butin  the  ordinary  round  of  human  affairs,  a 
thoufand  occafions  daily  preient  themfelves,  of  miti¬ 
gating  the  vexations  which  outers  f offer,  of  foothing 
their  minds,  of  aiding  their  interest,  cf  promoting, 
their  cheerfulnefs,  or  eafe.  Such  occafions  may  relate 
to  the  Imaller  incidents  of  life.  But  let  us  remember, 
that  ot  fmall  incidents  the  lyilem  of  human  life,  is  chief* 
]y  compofed.  The  attentions,  which  refpect  thefe, 
when  fuggefted  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  are  often 
more  material  to  the  happinefs  of  thofe  around  us,  than 
actions  which  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  dignity 
and  fplendor.  No  wife  or  good  man  ought  to  account 
any  rules  of  behaviour  as  below  his  regard,  which  tend 
to  cement  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  com¬ 
fortable  union. 

Particularly  a  mid  ft  that  familiar  intercourfe  which 
belongs  to  domeftic  life,  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find 
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an  ample  range.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  that  within  th; 
circle,  men  too  often  think  themfelves  at  liberty  i 
give  unreftrained  vent  to  the  caprice  of  pallion  and  ht 
tnoum  \!  heieas  there,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  an 
where,  it  concerns  them  to  attend  to  the  governmet 
of  their  heart  to  check  what  is  violent  in  their  ten 
pens— -and  to  foften  what  is  harlh  in  their  manner; 
ior  there  the  temper  is  formed.  There,  the  real  chi 
racier  dilplays  ltfelf.  1  he  forms  of  the  world  difouil 
men  when  abroad.  But  within  his  own  family  ever 
man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is.  In  all  our  inter 
cour le,  then,  with  others,  particularly  in  that  which  i 
doled  and  moll  intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable 
candid,  a  gentle  and  friendly  temper.  This  is  the  tem 
per  to  which,  by  repeated  injunctions,  our  holy  religi 
on  feeks  to  form  us.  This  was  the  temper  of  Chrifi 
ihis  is  the  temper  of  heaven. 

We  are  now  to  confider,  thirdly,  the  proper  fiat: 
of  temper,  as  it  refpeds  the  individual  himlelf.  Th 
baits  of  all  the  good  difpofitions  which  belong  to  thi 
head,  is  humility.  By  this  I  underftand,  not  tha 
meannefs  of  fpirit,  which  leads  a  man  to  undervalui 
him, elf,  and  to  fink  below  his  rank  and  character  ;  bu 
what  the  fcripture  expreffes  with  great  propriety,  whet 
it  exhorts  every  man,  not  to  think  of  hirnfdfmore  high!] 
than  he  ought  to  think ,  but  to  think  fbherly* .  He,  wh( 
adopts  all  the  flattering  fuggeftions  of  lelf-love,  anc 
forms  claims  upon  the  world,  proportioned  to  the  ima. 
ginary  opinion  which  he  lias  conceived  of  his  merit  ii 
preparing  for  himfelf  a  thoufand  mortifications.  Where' 
as,  by  checking  the  rifmgs  of  ill-founded  vanity,  anc 
retreating  within  thofe  bounds  which  a  moderate  efli. 
mat  ion  of  our  charaHer  prefcribes,  we  efcape  the  mi- 
feries  which  always  purfus  an  arrogant  mind,  and  re¬ 
commend  ourfelves  to  the  favour  both  of  God  and  man  , 
Hence  will  naturally  arife  a  contented  temper,  which 
iii  one  of  the  greateft  blefiings  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
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maw,  and  one  of  the  mod  material  requilites  to  the 
proper  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  every  ftation.  For  a 
fretful  and  difcontented  temper  renders  one  incapable 
of  performing  aright  any  part  in  life.  It  is  unthankful 
and  impious  towards  God;  and  towards  men,  provok¬ 
ing  and  unjuft.  It  is  a  gangrene,  which  preys  on  the 
vitals,  and  infers  the  whole  conftitution  with  difeafe 
and  putrefaction.  Subdue  pride  and  vanity,  and  you 
will  take  the  mod  effedfual  method  of  eradicating  this 
diftemper .  You  will  no  longer  behold  the  obje<ds  around 
you.  with  jaundiced  eyes.  You  will  take  in  good  part 
the  bleffings  which  providence  is  plealed  tobeftow,  and 
the  degree  of  favour  which  your  fellow-creatures  are 
difpofed  to  grant  you.  Viewing  yourfelves,  with  all 
your  imperfedions  and  failings,  in  a  jud  light,  you  will 
rather  be  furprifed  at  your  enjoying  fo  many  good 

things,  than  difcontented,  becaufe  there  are  any  which 
^ou  want. 

From  an  humble  and  contented  temper  will  fprine  a 
:heerful  one.  This,  if  not  in  itfelf  a  virtue,  is  at  lead 
the  garb  in  which  virtue  fhould  be  always  arrayed.  Pie¬ 
ty  and  goodnefs  ought  never  to  be  marked  with  that 
aeje&ion  which  fometimes  takes  rife  from  fuperdition 
aut  which  is  the  proper  portion  only  of  guilt.  At  the 
lame  time,  the  cheerfulnefs  belonging  to  virtue  is  to  be 
:a  re  fully  didinguifhed  from  that  light  and  giddy  tem- 
3er  which  characterizes  folly,  and  is  fo  often  found  a- 
Tiong  the  diffipated  and  vicious  part  of  mankind.  Their 
gaiety  is  owing  to  a  total  want  of  reflexion  ;  and  brings 
.vitii  it  the  ufual  confequences  of  an  unthinkino-  habh 
W  TCmorfe  and  heavinefs  of  heart,  in  the  end! 
I  he  cheerfulnefs  of  a  well-regulated  mind  fprings  from 
I  good  canfcience  and  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  is 
lounded  by  temperance  and  reaion.  It  makes  a  man 
tappy  in  himfelf,  and  promotes  the  happineis  of  all 
1  round  him.  It  is  the  clear  and  calm  funihine*of  a  mind 
..jjjmnated  by  piety  and  virtue.  It  crowns  all  other  <mod 
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difpofitions,  and  comprehends  the  general  efFeCl  vvhicl 
they  ought  to  produce  on  the  heart. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  the  temper  or  habitual  frame 
of  mind,  in  a  good  man  :  devout  towards  God—, 
towards  men,  peaceable,  candid,  affectionate,  anc 
humane— within  himfelf,  humble,  contented  anc 
cheerful.  To  the  eftabliihmenr  of  this  happy  tern, 
per,  all  the  directions,  which  I  before  fuggelhed 
for  the  due  regulation  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  p.affions,  naturally  conduce  ;  in  thii 
they  ought  toifiue:  and  when  this  temper  is  thorough!) 
formed  within  us,  then  may  the  heart  be  dteemed  tc 
have  been  kept  with  all  diligence .  That  we  may  be  thu; 
enabled  to  keep  it,  for  the  fake  both  of  prefent  enjoy- 
ment,  and  of  preparation  for  greater  happinefs,  let  u< 
earneftly  pray  to  heaven.  A  greater  blelling  we  cannoi 
implore  of  the  Almighty,  than  that  he,  who  made  the 
human  heart,  and  who  knows  its  frailties,  would  affifl 
us  to  fubject  it  to  that  difeipline  wdiich  religion  re¬ 
quires,  which  reafon  approves,  but  which  his  grace  alone 
can  enable  us  to  maintain. 


SERMON  XIX. 


On  the  Unchangeableness  of  the  Divine  Nature. 


J  a  m  e  s,  i.  1 7. 

Every  good  and  every  per  fed}  gift  is  from  above ,  ami 
comet h  down  from  the  Father  of  lights ,  with  whom  is  no 
variableriefs ,  neither  fhadow  of  turning . 

^TaHE  divine  nature,  in  fome  views,  attracls  our 
I  love;  in  others,  commands  our  reverence ;  in  all, 
is  entitled  to  the  highefl  attention  from  the  human 
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mind.  We  never  elevate  our  thoughts,  in  a  proper 
manner,  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  without  return¬ 
ing  to  our  own  lphere  with  fentiments  more  improved  : 
and  if,  at  anytime,  his  greatnefs  opprefles  our  thoughts, 
his  moral  perfections  always  afford  us  relief.  His  almigh¬ 
ty  power*  his  infinite  wifdom  and  fupreme  goodnefs, 
are  founds  familiar  to  our  ears.  In  his  immutability  wc 
are  lefs  accuftomed  to  confider  him:  and  yet  it  is  this 
perfection,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  divine  nature  from  the  human  ;  gives 
complete  energy  to  all  its  other  attributes;  and  entitles 
it  to  the  higheft  adoration.  For,  hence  are  derived  the 
regular  order  of  nature,  and  the  Aedfaftnefs  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Hence  flows  the  unchanging  tenor  of  thofe  laws, 
which,  from  age  to  age,  regulate  the  conduCi  of  man¬ 
kind.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  that  government,  and 
the  certainty  of  thofe  promifes,  which  are  the  ground 
of  our  trufl:  and  fecurity.  Goodnefs  could  produce  no 
more  than  feeble  and  wavering  hopes,  and  power  would 
command  very  imperfect  reverence,  if  we  were  left  to 
fufpect,  that  the  plans,  which  goodnefs  had  framed, 
might  alter,  or  that  the  power  of  carrying  them  into 
execution  might  decreafe.  The  contemplation  of  God, 
therefore,  as  unchangable  in  his  nature  and  in  all  his 
perfections,  mufl  undoubtedly  be  fruitful  both  of  inflruc- 
tionandof  confolation  toman.  I  fhall,  flrft,  endeavour 
to  iiluflrate,  in  fome  degree,  the  nature  of  the  divine 
immutability  •  and  then  make  application  of  it  to  our 
o  wn  conduCt. 

Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights.  The  title  which  in  the  text  is  given 
to  the  Deity,  carries  an  elegant  allufion  to  the  fun, 
the  fource  of  light,  the  molt  univerf’al  benefactor  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  molt  regular  and  conftant  of  all  the  great  bo¬ 
dies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  univerfe. 
Yet  even  with  the  fun  there  are  certain  degrees  of  va- 
riablenefs .  He  apparently  rifes  and  fets :  he  leems  to 
approach  nearer  to  us  in  fummer,  and  to  retire  farther 
Vol.  I.  A  a 
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oft  in  winter  :  his  influence  is  varied  by  the  feafons) 


and  his  1  lift  re  is  affedted  by  the  clouds.  Whereas  with 
‘him,  who  is  the  Father  of  lights ,  of  whofe  everlafting 
brightnefs  the  glory  of  the  fun  is  but  a  faint  image, 
there  is  no  Jhadow  of  turning,  not  the  moft  diftant  ap¬ 
proach  to  change.  In  his  being  or  eflence,  it  is  plain 
that  alteration  can  never  take  place.  For  as  his  exifb* 
ence  is  derived  from  no  prior  caufe,  nor  dependent  on 
any  thing  without  himfelf,  his  nature  can  be  influenced 
by  no  power,  can  be  affected  by  no  accident,  can  be 
impaired  by  no  time.  From  everlafting  to  everlafting,  he 
continues  the  fame.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  he  only 
hath  immortality  ;  that  is,  he  poflefles  it  in  a  manner  in* 
communicable  to  all  other  beings.  Eternity  is  defcribed 
as  the  high  and  holy  place  hi  ’which  he  dwelleth  ;  it  is  a  ha¬ 
bitation  in  which  none  but  the  Father  of  lights  can  en¬ 
ter.  The  name  which  he  taketh  to  hitnfelf,  is,  1  am. 
Of  other  things,  feme  have  been  and  others  fhall  be  : 
but  this  is  he,  which  is,  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come* 
All  time  is  his :  it  is  meafured  out  by  him  in  limited 
portions  to  the  various  orders  of  created  beings ;  but 
liis  own  exigence  fills  equally  every  point  of  duration  ; 
the  fir J}  and  the  lafi ,  the  beginning  find  the  end,  the  fame 
yejierday ,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

As  in  his  effencc,  fo  in  his  attributes  and  perfections, 
it  is  impollible  there  can  be  any  change,  1  o  imperfect 
natures  only  it  belongs  to  improve  and  to  decay.  Every 
alteration,  which  they  undergo,  in  their  abilities  or  dif- 
pobtions,  flows  either  front  internal  defect,  or  from 
the  influence  o!  a  iuperior  caufe.  But  as  no  higher 
caufe  can  bring  from  without  any  accefhon  to  the  di¬ 
vine  nature,  fo  within  itfelf  it  contains  no  principle  of 
decay.  For  the  fame  reafon  that  the  felf-exillen t  Being 
was,  from  the  beginning,  powerful  and  wife,  juft  and 
good,  he  muft  continue  unalterably  lo  forever.  Hence, 
with  much  propriety  the  divine  perfections  are  defcribed 
in  feripture,  by  allufions  to  thofe  objects  to  which  we 
ferine  the  moil  permanent  (lability,  his  righteoifnefs 
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it  like  the  ft  r  on  ?  mountains.  His  mercy  is  in  the  heavens  : 
and  his  fait hfulnefs  reacheth  unto  the  clouds.  T.  hefe  pei% 
fections  of  the  divine  nature  differ  widely  from  the  hu¬ 
man  virtues,  which  are  their  faint  fhadows.  rI  he  juf* 
tice  of  men  is  at  one  time  fevere,  at  another  time  re^ 


lentintr  •  their  <Toodnefs  is  1’ometimes  confined  to  a  par-* 
tial  foudnefs  for  a  few,  fome times  runs  out  into  a  blind 
indulgence  towards  all.  But  goodnefs  and  juflice  are, 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  calm  and  fteady  principles  ot 
action,  which,  enlightened  by  perfect  wifdom,  and 
never  either  warped  by  partiality,  or  difiurbed  by  pal-, 
fion,  perfevere  in  one  regular  and  conftant  tenor. 
Among  men  they  may  fometimes  break  forth  with  tran- 
fient  fplendor,  like  thofe  wandering  fires  which  illu* 
minate  for  a  little  the  dapknefs  of  the  night.  But  in 
God,  they  (bine  with  that  uniform  brightnefs,  which 
we  can  liken  to  nothing  fo  much  as  to  the  untroubled, 
eternal  luftre  of  the  highelt  heavens. 

From  this  follows,  what  is  chiefly  material  for  us  to 
attend  to,  that  in  the  courfe  of  his  operations  towards 
mankind,  in  his  counfels  and  decrees,  in  his  laws,  his 
promifes,  and  his  threatnings,  there  is  no  variablenefs 
mrfhadovj  of  turning  with  the  Almighty.  Known  to  him 
from  the  beginning  were  all  his  works.  In  the  divine 
idea,  the  who's  iyflem  of  nature  exjfted,  long  before 
the  foundations  of  the  ea:  t h  were  laid.  When  he  laid, 


Let  there  he  light ,  he  only  realized  the  great  plan,  which, 
from  everl siting,  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind. 
Forefeen  by  him  was  every  revolution  which  the  courfe 
of  ages  was  to  produce.  Whatever  the  counlels  of  men 
can  effed,  was  comprehended  in  his  decree.  No  new 
emergency  can  arife  to  furprife  him.  No  agitations  of 
anger  or  of  forrow,  ol  fear  or  of  hope,  can  (hake  his 
mind  or  influence  his  conduct.  He  refts  in  the  eternal 
polled!  on  of  that  fupreme  beatitude,  which  neither  the 
virtues  nor  the  crimes  of  men  can  in  the  lead  affect. 
From  a  motive  of  overflowing  goodnefs,  he  reared  up 
die  uniyerfe.  As  the  eternal  lover  of  right eou fuels,  Iq 
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'  ales  it.  The  whole  fyftem  of  his  government  is  fixed  ; 
ns  laws  are  irrevocable  ;  and,  what  he  once  loveth, 
.  IQVfth  to  the  end.  In  fcripture,  indeed,  he  is  fome- 
times  find  to  be  grieved,  and  to  repent.  But  fuch  exprefli- 
ons,  it  is  obvious,  are  employed  from  accommodation 
U)  common  conception  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  as  when 
bodily  organs  are,  in  other  patfages,  afcribed  to  God. 
1  he  fcripture,  as  a  rule  of  life,  addrelfed  to  the  mul¬ 
titude,  mult  make  ufe  of  the  language  of  men.  The 
divine  nature  reprefented  in  its  native  fublimity,  would 
have  trardcended  all  human  conception.  When,  upon 
the  reformation  of  Tinners,  God  is  faid  to  repent  of  the 
tvil  which  he  hath  threatened  againft  them  ;  this  inti¬ 
mates  no  more,  than  that  he  fuits  his  difpenfations  to 
the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  chara&ers  of 
men.  His  diipofition  towards  good  and  evil  continues 
the  fame,  but  varies  in  its  application  as  its  objects  vary  ; 
juft  as  the  laws  themfelves,  which  are  capable  of  no 
Oange  of  affection,  bring  rewards  or  puniftimems  at 
d liferent  times  to  the  fame  perfon,  according  as  his  be¬ 
haviour  alters.  Immutability  is  indeed  fo  clofely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  notion  of  fupreme  perfection,  that 
wherever  any  rational  conceptions  of  a  Deity  have 
taken  place,  this  attribute  has  been  afcribed  to  him. 
Ileafon  taught  the  wife  and  reflecting  in  every  age,  to 
believe,  that,  as  what  is  eternal  cannot  die,  fo  what 
is  perfeCt  can  never  vary,  and  that  the  great  Governor 
of  the  univerle  could  be  no  other  than  an  unchangea¬ 
ble  Being, 

from  the  contemplation  of  this  obvious,  but  funda¬ 
mental  truth,  let  us  proceed  to  the  practical  improve, 
ment  of  it.  Let  usconfider  what  effect  the  ferious  con- 
fideration  of  it  ought  to  produce  on  cur  mind  and  be¬ 
haviour. 

It  will  he  proper  to  begin  this  head  of  the  difcourfe 
by  removing  an  objeCiion,  w'hich  the  doctrine  I  have 
illuftrated,  may  appear  to  form,  againft  religious  fer- 
vices,  and  in  particular  againft  the  duty  of  prayer.  Tq 
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what  pur  pole,  it  may  be  urged,  is  homage  audreficd 
to  a  Being  whole  purpole  is  unalterably  fixed  ;  to 
whom  our  right eoufnefis  extencleth  not-* -whom,  by  no  ar¬ 
guments  we  can  perluade,  and  by  no  {applications  we 
can  mollify  ?  The  objection  would  have  weight,  if  our 
religious  addreiles  were  deligned  to  work  any  alterati¬ 
on  on  God* — either  by  giving  him  information  of  what 
he  did  not  know— or  by  exciting  affeCtions  which  lie 
did  not  poifeis-— or  by  inducing  him  to  change  meafures 
which  he  had  previouQy  formed.  But  they  are  only 
crude  and  imperfeCt  notions  of  religion,  which  can  fug¬ 
ged  fuch  ideas.  The  change,  which  our  devotions  are 
intended  to  make,  is  upon  ourfelves,  nor  upon  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Their  chief  efficacy  is  derived  from  the  good 
difpofkioiis  which  they  raife  and  cherifh  in  the  human 
foul.  By  pouring  out  pious  fentiments  and  deiires  be¬ 
fore  God,  by  adoring  his  perfection,  and  confeifmg  our 
own  unworthinefs,  by  expreffing  our  dependence  on 
his  aid,  our  gratitude  for  his  pait  favours,  our  fubmif- 
(ion  to  his  prefent  will,  our  trull  in  his  future  mercy, 
we  cultivate  fuch  affections  as  Ihit  our  place  and  ftation 
in  the  univerfe,  and  are  thereby  prepared  for  becom¬ 
ing  objeCls  of  the  divine  grace.  Accordingly,  frequent 
affurances  -are  given  us  in  feripture,  that  the  prayers  of 
lincere  worfhippers,  preferred  through  the  great  Medi¬ 
ator,  fhall  be  productive  of  the  happiefl  effects. 
When  they  ajk ,  they  fhall  receive :  when  they  feek,  they 
shall  find.'  when  they  knock,  it  shall  be  opened  to  them , 
Prayer  is  appointed  to  be  the  channel  for  conveying 
the  divine  grace  to  mankind.,  becaufe  the  wifdom  of 
heaven  faw  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  powerful  means  of 
improving  the  human  heart. 

When  religious  homage  is  confidered  in  this  light, 
as  a  great  inltrument  of  fpiritual  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment,  all  the  objections,  which  fcepticifin  can  form, 
from  the  divine  immutability,  conclude  with  no  more 
force  again!!  prayer,  than  againft  every  other  mean  of 
improvement,  which  reafon  lias  fuggefted  to  man.  If 
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prayer  be  fuperfluous,  becaufe  God  is  unchangable,  we 
might,  upon  finnilar  grounds,  conclude,  that  i? is  need- 
lei's  to  labour  the  earth,  to  nouridi  our  bodies,  or  to 
connate  oui  minds,  becauie  the  fertility  of  the  ground, 
the  continuance  of  our  life,  and  the  degree  of  our  un- 
derfbmding,  depend  upon  an  immutable  Sovereign,  and 
were  from  all  eternity  forefeen  by  hirn.  Such  abfurd 
conclufions  reafon  has  ever  repudiated.  1  o  every  plain 
and  found  undcrflanding  it  has  clearly  dictated,  that  to 
explore  the  unknown  purpofes  of  heaven  belongs  not 
to  us  ;  but  that  he,  who  decrees  the  end,  certainly  re* 
quires  the  means;  and  that,  in  the  diligent  employ¬ 
ment  oi  all  the  means  which  can  advance  either  our 
temporal  or  fpiritual  felicity,  the  chief  exertions  of  hu¬ 
man  wifdoai  and  human  duty  confid.  AfFuming  it  then 
for  an  undoubted  principle,  that  religion  is  a  reafon - 
able  fervice,  and  that,  though  with  the  Father  of  light * 
there  be  no  variablenefs ,  the  homage  of  his  creatures  is, 
neverthelefs,  for  the  wifeff  reafons,  required  by  him, 
I  proceed  to  fhow  what  fentiraents  the  contemplation 
of  d  ivine  immutability  /hould  raife  in  our  minds,  and, 
what  duties  it  fnould  chiefly  enforce. 

I.  Let  it  excite  us  to  admire  and  adore.  Filled  with, 
profound  reverence,  let  us  look  up  to  that  Supreme  Be¬ 
fog,  who  fits  from  everlading  on  the  throne  of  the 
univerfe--'moving  all  things,  but  remaining  immovea¬ 
ble  himfelf-— directing  every  revolution  of  the  creation,, 
but  affected  by  no  revolutions  of  events  or  of  time.  He 
beholds  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wax  old  as  a  garment 
■and  decay  like  a  vefture .  At  their  appointed  periods  he 
raifes  up,  of  he  ciifjblves  worlds.  But  amidfi  all  the 
convullions  of  changing  and  perifhing  nature,  his  glory 
and  felicity  remain  unaltered.  The  view  of  great  and 
itupendous  objects  in  the  natural  world  ffrikes  the  mind 
with  folemn  awe*.  What  veneration,  then,  ought  to 
he  infpired  by  the  contemplation  of  an  objed  fq  fublime 
a<s  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Ptuler  of  the  univerfe  l 
The  campofure  and  ftiilnefs  of  thought,  introduced  by 
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fuch  a  meditation,  has  a  powerful  tendency  both  to  pu- 
rify  and  to  elevate  the  heart.  It  effaces.,  for  a  time, 
thofe  trivial  ideas,  and  extinguifhes  thofe  low  pailions, 
which  arife  from  the  circle  of  vain  and  p ailing  objects 
around  us.  It  opens  the  mind  to  all  the  fentiments  of 
devotion  ;  and  accompanies  devotion  with  that  profound 
reverence,  which  guards  it  from  every  improper  ex- 
cefs.  When  we  confider  the  Supreme  Being  as  em¬ 
ployed  in  works  of  love— -when  we  think  of  his  conde- 
icenfion  to  the  human  race,  in  fending  his  Son  to  dwell 
on  the  earth-— encouraged  by  favours,  and  warmed  by 
gratitude,  we  are  fome times  in  danger  of  prefuming 
too  much  on  his  goodnefe,  and  of  indulging  a  certain 
fondnefs  of  affection,  which  is  unfuitable  to  our  hum¬ 
ble  and  dependent  Hate.  It  is  neceffary  that  he  fliould 
frequently  appear  to  our  minds  in  all  that  raajefty  with 
which  the  immutability  of  his  nature  clothes  him  ;  in 
order  that  reverence  may  be  combined  with  love,  and 
that  a  mixture  of  facred  awe  may  chaften  the  rapturous 
effufions  of  warm  devotion.  Servile  fear,  indeed,  would 
crufli  the  fpirit  of  ingenuous  and  affectionate  homage. 
But  that  reverence,  which  fprings  from  elevated  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Divine  nature,  has  a  happy  effeCt  in 
checking  the  forwardnefs  of  imagination,  retraining 
our  affeftions  within  due  bounds,  and  compofing  our 
thoughts,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  exalts  them. 

When,  from  the  adoration  of  the  unchangeable 
perfection  of  the  Almighty,  we  return  to  the  view  of 
our  own  Hate,  the firft  lentiment,  which  ought  natural¬ 
ly  to  arife,  is  that  of  feLf-abafement.  We  are  too  apt  to 
be  lifted  up  by  any  little  diftinCtions  which  we  poffefs; 
and  to  fancy  ourfelves  great,  only  becaufe  there  are 
others  whom  we  confider  as  lefs.  But  what  is  man, 
with  all  his  advantages  and  boafled  powers,  before  the 
eternal  Father  of  lights  p  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
bleneis — with  man  there  is  no  liability.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind  :  and  wifciom  and 
folly  alternately  rule  him.  Hence  he  is  changeable  in 
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nis  defigns,  fickle  in  his  friend  (hips,  fluctuating  in  his 
whole  character.  His  life  is  a  feries  of  contratcef  -is.- 
He  is  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow  ;  lome- 
times  obliged  by  experience  to  alter  his  purpofe,  and 
often  led  to  change,  it  through  levity.  Variable  and 
unequal  himfelf,  he  is  furrounded  witli  fleeting  objects* 
He  is  placed  as  in  the  midft  of  a  torrent,  where  all 
things  are  rolling  by,  and  nothing  keeps  its  place.  He 
has  hardly  time  to  contemplate  this  fcene  of  viciffitude, 
before  he  too  is  fwept  away.  Thus  circumfianced  in 
himfelf,  and  in  all  the  objects  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
nected,  let  him  be  a  dm  on  i  (lied  to  be  humble  and  mo- 
delt.  Let  the  contemplation  of  the  unchanging  glory 
of  his  Creator  infpire  him  with  fentiinents  of  due  fub- 
miOion.  Let  it  teach  him  to  know  his  proper  place  ; 
and  check  that  vanity,  which  is  fo  ready  to  betray  him 
into  guilt. 

Let  the  fame  meditation  affeCt  him  with  a  deepfenfle 
of  what  he  owes  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Deity.  His 
goodnefs  never  appears  in  fo  finking  a  light,  as  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  his  greatnefs.  The  defcrip- 
tion,  which,  is  given  of  him  in  the  text,  calls,  in  this 
view,  for  our  particular  attention.  It  prefents  to  us 
the  moll:  amiable  union  of  condefcenfion  with  majefiy, 
of  the  moral  with  the  natural  perfections  of  God, 
which  can  pollibly  be  exhibited  to  the  imagination  of 
From  the  Father  of  lights. ,  with  whom  there  is  no 


variablenefs ,  neither  fhadow  of  turning ,  comet b  down  eve¬ 
ry  gold  and  per  fed}  gift .  The  moft  independent  of  all 
Beings  is  reprefented  as  the  moft  beneficent.  He,  who 
is  eternal  and  immutable,  exalted  above  all,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  returns  from  any,  is  the  liberal  and 
unwearied  giver  of  every  thing  that  is  good.  Let  fbch 
views  of  the  divine  nature  not  only  call  forth  gratitude 
and  praife,  but  prompt  us  to  imitate  what  we  adore. 
Let  them  (hew  us,  that  benevolence  is  divine  ;  that  to 
[loop  from  our  fancied  grandeur,  in  order  to  aflift  and 
elieve  one  another,  is  lb  far  from  being  any  degrada- 
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tion  of  character,  that  it  is  our  truefl  honour,  and  our 
neared  refemblance  to  the  Father  of  lights . 

II.  Let  the  confideration  of  the  divine  immutability 
convince  us,  that  the  method  of  attaining  the  favour  of 
heaven  is  one  and  invariable.  Were  the  Almighty  a 
capricious  and  inconftant  being,  like  man,  we  Ihould 
be  at  a  lofs  what  tenor  of  conduct  to  hold.  In  order  to 
conciliate  his  grace,  we  might  think  of  applying  fome- 
times  to  one  luppofed  principle  of  his  inclination,  fome- 
times  to  another  ;  and,  bewildered  amidft  various  at¬ 
tempts,  would  be  overwhelmed  with  di finny.  1  he 
guilty  would  efiay  to  flatter  him.  The  timid,  fome- 
times  by  auflere  mortifications,  fometimes  by  coflly 
gifts,  fometimes  by  obfequious  rites,  would  try  to  ap- 
peaie  him.  Hence,  in  fad,  have  arifen  all  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  religious  w  or  (hip  among  men — from  their 
forming  the  divine  character  upon  their  own,  and  af- 
cribing  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  the  mutability 
of  human  paflions.  God  is  reprefented  by  the  plain  lift 
David,  as  faying  to  the  wicked,  Thcu  t  hough  te/i  that  I 
was  altogether  fuch  a  one  as  thyfelf*.  This  continues  to 
be  the  defeription  of  all  the  fbperftitious  and  enthufi- 
a flic  feds,  which,  fince  the  days  of  David,  have  fprung 
up  in  the  world. 

It  is  our  peculiar  happinefs,  under  the  gofpel,  to 
have  God  revealed  to  us  in  his  genuine  character,  as 
without  vanablenefs  or  fhadcrjo  of  turning.  We  know, 
that  at  no  time  there  is  any  change,  either  in  his  af¬ 
fections,  or  in  the  plan  of  his  adminiftration.  One  light 
always  ihines  upon  us  from  above.  One  clear  and  di- 
red  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man.  The  Supreme 
Being  is,  and  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fupporter  of 
order  and  virtue ;  the  righteous  Lord ,  loving  right eouf 
nefs ,  The  external  forms  of  religion  may  vary  ;  but, 
under  all  difpen  fat  ions  which  proceed  from  God,  its 
fubftance  is  the  fame.  It  tends  continually  to  one  point, 
the  purification  of  man’s  heart  and  life.  This  was  the* 
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objedl  of  the  original  law  of  nature.  This  was  the  fcope 
the  Pvlofaic  inftitution,,  amidft  all  its  facrifices  and 
rites :  arid  this  is  unqueftionably  the  end  of  the  gofpel. 
do  invariably  conftant  is  God  to  this  purpofe,  that  the 
difpenfation  of  mercy  in  Ghrift  Jefus,  which  admits  of 
the  vicarious  atonement  and  righteoufnefs  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer,  makes  no  change  in  our  obligation  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  good  life.  The  Redeemer  himfeif  hath 
taught  us,  that,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  moral  law  con¬ 
tinues  in  its  lull  force  ;  and  that  till  heaven  and  earth 
peijs  away ,  one  jot  or  tittle  /ball  in  no  'wife  pafs  from  it *. 
1  his  is  the  only  inftitution  known  to  men,  whofe  au¬ 
thority  is  unchanging  and  eonflant.  Human  laws  rife 
and  fall  with  the  empires  that  gave  them  birth.  Syfl 
terns  of  philolophy  vary  with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
and  light.  Manners,  ientiments,  and  opinions,  alter 
with  the  courle  of  time.  But  throughout  all  ages,  and 
am  id  (l  all  revolutions,  the  rule  of  moral  and  religious 
eondu;ft  is  the  fame.  It  partakes  ol  that  immutability  of 
the  divine  nature,  on  which,  it  is  founded.  Such  as  it 
was  delivered  to  the  fir  ft  worlhippers  of  God,  it  conti¬ 
nues  to  be,  at  this  day,  to  us  :  and  fitch  it  fhall  remain 
to  our  pofterity  for  ever. 

III.  Let  the  contemplation  of  this  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature  teach  us  to  imitate,  as  far  as  our  frailty 
will  permit,  that  con  {fancy  and  ftedfaltnefs  which  w© 
adore.  All  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being* 
are  flan tlards  ol  character  towards  which  we  ought  to- 
alpire.  but  as  in  all  thefemerfedlions  there  are  proper-* 
ties  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature,  our  endeavours  to 
referable  them  are  laid  under  great  reftriftons,  by  the 
chili  nilarity  between  our  nature  and  the  divine.  With 
refpecx  to  that  attribute,  which  we  now  confider,  the 
arc  urn  (lances  are  evident,  which  preclude  improper 
imitation.  To  man  it  is  frequently  necefl'ary  to  cor  reft, 
his  errors,  and  to  change  his  conduct.  An  attempt, 
therefore,  to  continue  wholly  invariable,  would,  in  our 
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fkuation,  be  no  other  than  imprudent  and  criminal  ob¬ 
stinacy.  But  withal,  the  immutable  re&itude  of  the  Dei¬ 
ty  Ihould  lead  us  to  afpire  after  fixed  nets  of  principle, 
and  uniformity  in  conduct,  as  the  glory  of  the  rational 
nature.  Impreffed  with  thefenfe  of  that  fupreme  excel¬ 
lence  which  refults  from  unchanging  goodnefs,  faith- 
fulnefs,  and  truth,  let  us  become  afhamed  of  that  levi¬ 
ty  which  degrades  the  human  character.  Let  us  ponder 
'Our  paths ,  act  upon  a  well-regulated  plan,  and  remain 
confident  with  ourfelves.  Contemplating  the  glory  of 
the  Father  of  lights,  let  us  aim  at  being  transformed, 
-in  fome  degree,  into  the  fame  image ,  from  glory  to  glo¬ 
ry.  Finally, 

IV.  Let  the  divine  immutability  become  the  ground 
~of  confidence  and  cruft  to  good  men,  amidlt  all  the  re- 
volutions  of  this  uncertain  world.  ri  his  is  one  of  the 
chief  improvements  to  be  made  of  the  iubjtfl,  and 
therefore  requires  full  illuffration.  I  here  are  three 
lights,  in  which  we  may  view  the  benefit  redounding 
to  us  from  that  attribute  of  God  which  we  now  con¬ 
sider.  It  adores  us  of  the  conffancy  Gf  nature — -of  the 
regular  adminiflration  ’-of  Providence— of  the  certain 
-accomplilhment  of  all  the  divine  promifes. 

Firit,  it  gives  us  ground  to  depend  on  theconftant 
and  uniform  courfe  of  nature.  Gn  the  unchangeable- 
-nefs  of  God  reffs  the  {lability  of  the  univerfe.  What 
we  call  the  law  s  of  nature  are  no  other  than  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  -Supreme  Being.  It  is  becaufe  he  is  witk- 
out  variahlenejs  or  fhaduiu  of  turning,  that  thole  law  s 
have  continued  the  fame  tince  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ;  that  the  fun  lb  eonflantly  obferves  his  time  of 
riling  and  going  down  ;  that  the  ieafons  annually  re¬ 
turn  ;  the  tides  periodically  ebb  and  flow  ;  the  earth 
yields  its  fruits  at  dated  intervals;  and  the  human  body 
and  mental  powers  advance  to  maturity,  by  a  regular 
progrefs.  In  all  thofe  motions  and  operations,  which 
are  inceiiantly  going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is 
no  flop  nor  interruption— no  change  nor  innovation— 
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no  defledion  from  their  main  fcope.  The  fame  power¬ 
ful  and  heady  hand,  which  gave  the  firft:  impulfe  to 
the  powers  of  nature,  reftrains  them  from  ever  exceed¬ 
ing  their  prelcribed  line.  Hence  arifes  the  chief  com¬ 
fort  of  our  prefent  life.  We  find  ourfelves  in  a  regular 
and  orderly  world.  We  look  forward  to  a  known  fuc- 
cefhon  of  events.  We  are  enabled  to  form  plans  of 
a&ion.  From  the  caufe  we  calculate  the  efFed  :  and 
from  the  pail,  we  reafon  with  confidence  concerning 
the  future. 

Accuftomed  from  our  infancy  to  this  conftancy  in 
nature,  we  are  hardly  fenfible  of  the  bleffing.  Fami¬ 
liarity  has  the  fame  effect  here,  as  in  many  other  en¬ 
joyments,  to  efface  gratitude.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment, 
take  an  oppofite  view  of  things.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that 
we  had  any  caufe  to  dread  capricioufnefs  or  change  in 
the  power  who  rules  the  courfe  of  nature  ;  any  ground 
to  fufpect  that,  but  for  one  day,  the  fun  might  not  rife, 
nor  the  current  of  the  waters  hold  their  ufual  courfe, 
nor  the  laws  of  motion  and  vegetation  proceed  as  we 
have  been  accuftomed  to  behold  them.  What  difmay 
would  inftantiy  fill  all  hearts !  what  horror  would  feem 
to  overfpread  the  whole  face  of  nature  !  What  part 
could  we  ad,  or  whither  could  we  run,  in  the  midft 
of  convulsions,  which  overturned  all  the  meafures  we 
had  formed  for  happinefs,  or  for  Safety  ?  The  prefent 
abode  of  man  would  then  become,  as  jobdefcribes  the 
region  of  the  grave,  a  land  of  darknefs ,  as  darknefs  it - 
felf ;  and  the  shadow  of  death  ;  without  or-Jer  ;  and  where 
the  light  is  as  darknefs* .  With  what  joy  ought  we  then 
to  recognize  an  unvarying  and  ftedfaft  Ruler,  under 
whole  dominion  we  have  no  fuch  difafters  to  dread  ; 
but  can  depend  on  the  courfe  of  nature  continuing  to 
proceed  as  it  has  ever  gone  on,  until  the  period  ihall 
arrive,  of  its  final  diffolution  ! 

But  though  the  great  laws  of  nature  be  con ftant  like 
their  Author,  yet  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  much 

*  Job,  X*  22* 
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variety  and  change.  All  that  regards  our  prelent  poj- 
feifions  and  enjoyments,  was,  for  wile  reafons,  lelt, 
in  a  great  mealure,  uncertain  \  and  fiom  its  uncei  tain  «• 
ty  arifes  the  diftrefs  of  human  life.  Senlible  of  the 
changes  to  which  we  lie  open,  we  look  round  with 
anxious  eyes,  and  eagerly  grafp  at  every  object  winch 
appears  to  promile  us  Security.  But  in  vain  is  the  whole 
circle  of  human  things  explored  with  this  view.  I  litre 
is  nothing  on  earth  lo  ftable  as  to  allure  us  of  undd- 
turbed  reft,  nor  fo  powerful  as  to  afford  us  conftant 
protection.  Time,  death,  and  change,  triumph  over 
all  the  labours  of  men.  What  we  build  up,  they  in* 
celfantly  deftroy.  The  public  condition  of  nations,  and 
the  private  fortunes  of  individuals,  are  alike  lubjed  to 
reverfe.  Life  never  retains  long  the  fame  form.  Its 
whole  icenery  is  continually  lhifting  around  us.  Amidft 
thofe  endlefs  vicilhtudes,  what  can  give  any  firm  con- 
folation,  any  Satisfying  reft  to  the  heart,  except  the 
dominion  of  a  wife  and  righteous  Sovereign,  with  whom 
there  is  no  variabknefs ,  nor  shadow  of  turning  ?  1  hough 
all  things  change,  and  we  ourielves  be  involved  in  the 
general  mutability,  yet  as  long  as  there  is  fixed  and 
permanent  goodnefs  at  the  head  of  the  univerfe,  we 
are  alfured  that  the  great  interefts  of  all  good  men  fhall 
be  fafe.  That  river  perpetually  Hows,  the  Jireams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  Cod .  We  know,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  loved  righteoufnels  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  days,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  Jove  it  to 
the  laft.  Under  his  government,  none  of  thofe  revo¬ 
lutions  happen,  which  have  place  among  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth — where  princes  die,  and  new  Sovereigns 
afeend  the  throne — new  minifters  and  new  touniels 
fucceed — the  whole  face  of  affairs  is  changed — and  for¬ 
mer  plans  fall  into  oblivion.  But  the  throne  of  the  Lord 
is  eftablishedfor  ever  :  and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  en¬ 
dure  to  all  generations.  We  ferve  the  fame  God  whom 
our  fathers  worfhipped,  and  whom  our  pofterity  fhall 
adore.  His  unchanging  dominion  comprehends  all 
Voh  I.  Bb 
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L  V™?  rf,a]I  a^£S  7  e^ablii]ies  a  connecting  principle 
'v.nch  holds  together  the  pall,  the  prelent,  and  the  fit 

?  g1  v es  ftabi  1  ity  to  things  whichln  themfelves  aie 
1  and  extracts  order  from  thofe  which  ap¬ 

pear  mod  confufed.  Well  may  the  earth  rejoice ,  ana 
tee  multitude  of  ijles  be  glad,  becaufe  there  reigneth  over 
the  umverfe  fuch  an  immutable  Lord. 

Were  you  to  unhinge  this  great  article  of  faith— 
v  c  ]  c  you  either  to  fay,  with  the  fool,  that  there  is  no 
ux7— -or  to  fuppofe,  with  the  fuperditious,  that  the 
jed  who  rules  is  variable  and  capricious— -you  would 
mdeed  lay  the  ax  to  the  rtot  of  the  tree ,  and  cut  down, 
with  one  blow,  the  hope  and  fecurity  of  mankind.  For 
} o u  would  then  leave  nothing  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
natui  e,  but  a  round  ot  cafual  and  tranfitory  being — 
no  foundation  of  trull,  no  protection  ti*  the  righteous, 
no  dedfad  principle  to  uphold  and  to  regulate  the  luc- 
celfton  of  exigence.  Indead  .of  that  magnificent  fpec- 
tacie,  which  tne  world  now  exhibits,  when  beheld  in 
connexion  with  the  divine  government,  it  would  then 
on;y  prelent  to  view  a  multitude  of  fhort-lived  crea¬ 
te  es  fpringmg  out  of  the  cud,  wandering  on  the  face 
c  f  tne  earth  w  ithout  guide  or  protector,  druggling,  for 
a  few  years,  againft  the  torrent  of  uncertainty  and 
change — and  then  linking  into  utter  oblivion,  and  va- 
nilhing  like  vilions  of  the  night.  Myderious  obfeurity 
would  involve  the  beginning  of  things  ;  d i for der  would 
mark  their  progrefs  ;  and  the  blacknefs  of  darknefs 
would  cover  tneir  final  refult.  Whereas*  when  faith 
enables  us  to  difeover  an  univerfal  Sovereign,  whofe 
power  never  fails,  and  whofe  w'ifdGm  and  goednefsne- 
\  er  change,  the  profped  dears  up  on  every  fide.  A 
ray  from  the  great  fource  of  light  feems  to  illuminate 
the  whole  creation.  Good  men  dilcover  a  parent  and  a 
friend.  They  attain  a  fortrefs  in  every  danger  :  a  re- 
iuge  amidd  all  dorms,  a  dwelling  place  in  all  genera¬ 
tions.  They  are  no  longer  afraid  of  evil  tidings,  then' 
heart  is  fixed,  in  filing  in  the  Lord. 
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Though  thefe  reafonings,  from  the  unchanging  u 
nor  of  divine  government,  cannot  but  altord  nine 
comfort  to  good  men,  their  latisfahion,  hqwevei,  be¬ 
comes  ItilJ  more  complete,  when  they  conllder  the  ex¬ 
plicit  promifes  which  are  given  them  in  the  wot  d  or 
God.  The  immutability  of  the  divine  purpoie  allot  es 
them  mod  perfectly  of  thole  promiles  being  i ul tilled  in 
due  time,  how  adverle  loever  circumitances  may  at^ 
prefent  appear  to  their  accomplilhment*  The jirength  of 
Ifrael  is  not  a  man ,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  Jon  of  man , 
that  he  should  repent .  Hat!)  he  laid  it ,  and  shall  he  not 
do  it  P  Hath  he  fpoken ,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  P 
Men  have  the  command  only  of  the  prefent  time. 
When  that  is  fuffered  to  pals,  changes  may  befal,  ei¬ 
ther  in  their  own  (fate,  or  in  the  ittuation  of  things 
around  them,  which  (hall  defeat  their  belt  intentions' 
in  our  behalf,  and  render  all  their  promiles  fruitlels. 
Hence,  even  fetting  alide  the  danger  of  human  incon- 
ftancy,  the  confidence,  which  we  can  repole  on  any 
earthly  protector,  is  extremely  imperfect.  Man,  in  his 
highelt  glory,  is  but  a  reed  floating  on  the  ftream  of 
time,  and  forced  to  follow  every  new  diredtion  of  the 
current.  But  God  is  the  rock  of  ages.  All  time  is  equal-' 
ly  in  his  hands.  Intervening  accidents  cannot  embarrals 
him  ;  nor  any  unforefeen  obifacle  retard  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  molt  diftant  promife.  One  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thoufand  years ,  and  a  thoufand  years  are  as 
one  day .  There  is  no  vicillitude  of  the  human  hate,  in 
which  good  men  cannot  take  fandtuary  with  him  as  a 
fure  and  abiding  friend— the  fafe  conductor  of  their 
pilg  rimage  here,  as  well  as  the  eternal  reft  of  their - 
ibulg  hereafter.  All  their  patrons  may -deleft  them: 
and  all  their  friends  may  die  :  but  the  Lord  Jlill  lives , 
who  is  their  rock  ;  and  the  mo  ft  high  God .  who  is  their 
redeemer .  He  hath  promiled  that  he  will  not  leave  them 
when  they  are  old,  nor  for  fake  them  when  their  jirength 
faileth  ;  and  that  even  when  their  heart  shall  faint,  and 
their  flesh  fail,  be  will  be  the  firength  of  their  heart ,  and  ' 
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their  portion  forever .  His  immutability  is  not  only  the 
ground  of  trull  in  him,  during  their  own  abode  on 
taich,  but  gives  them  the  fatisfa£lion  of  looking  for- 
l'akl  to  the  lame  wife  and  good  administration  as  eon- 
Tinucti  to  the  end  of  time.  When  departing  hence,  and 
Hiding  adieu  to  life,  with  all  its  changeful  fcenes,  they 
ian  ',vir^  comfort  and  peace  leave  their  family,  their 
ji lends,  and  their  dearell  concerns,  in  the  hands  of 
nui.  God  who  reigneth  for  ever  ;  and  vvhofe  counte¬ 
nance  shall  always  behold  the  upright  with  the  fame  com- 
piacencv.  My  days  a?  e  like  a  shadow  that  declineth ,  and  1 
am  withered  like  thegrafs.  But  thou,  0  Lord,  sh alt  endure 
tor  ever ;  and  thy  remembrance  to  all  generations.  The 
children  of  thy  fer  vants  shall  continue  ;  and  their  feed  shall 
he  eft abltshed  before  thee* . 

Such  are  .the  benefits  which  good  men  may  derive 
from  meditation  on  God  as  without  variahlenejs  or  sha¬ 
dow  of  turning.  It  infpires  them  with  fentiments  of  de¬ 
vout,  humble,  and  grateful  adoration.  It  points  out 
to  them  the  unvarying  tenor  of  conduct  which  they 
ought  to  hold — checks  their  ficklenefs  and  inconflancy — 
and,  amidft  all  diflrelfes  and  fears,  affords  them  com¬ 
fort.  1  he  immutability  of  God  is  the  fur  ell  bafts  on 
which  their  hopes  can  be  built.  It  is  indeed  the  pillar 
on  which  the  whole  univerfe  refls.  On  fuch  ferious 
and  folemn  meditations  let  our  thoughts  often  dwell, 
in  order  to  correct  that  folly  and  levity  which  are  fo 
apt  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  human  heart.  And  if  our 
winds  be  overawed,  and  even  deprefled,  with  fo  high 
a  view  of  the  divine  nature,  let  them  be  relieved  by 
the  reflexion,  that  to  this  unchangeable  God  we  are 
permitted  to  look  up  through  a  gracious  Mediator,  who, 
though  poileffed  of  divine  perfection,  is  not  unconfcious 
of  human  diflrefs  and  frailty. 

*  Pfalm  cii.  i  j,  is.  a8. 
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On  the  Com  passion  of  Christ. 
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Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
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Hebrews,  iv.  1 5. 


We  have  not  am  High  Prieft  which  ctinnot  be  touched  with  ~ 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  was}  in  all  points , 
tempted  like  as  we  are ,  yet  without  fin. 

WrHEN  we  compare  the  counfels  of  providence 
.  with  the  plans  of  men,  we  find  a  like  difference 
obtain,  as  in  the  works  of  nature  compared  with  rhofe 
of  art.  The  works  of  art  may,  at  firff  view,  appear 
the  moff  fmifhed  and  beautiful  :  but  a  when  the  eye  is 
afliffecl  to  pry  into  their  contexture,  the  nicefl  work- 
manfhip  is  difeer-ned  to  be  rough  and  blemi (lied.  Where¬ 
as  the  works  of  nature  gain  by  the  raoft  accurate  exa¬ 
mination  ;  and  thofe,  which  on  a  fuperficial  furvey  ap¬ 
pear  defective  or  rude^  the  more  intimately  they  are 
infpeded,  difeover  the  more  exad  conftrudion  and 
confummate  beauty.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  fy (ferns 
of  worldly  policy,  though  at  fir(f  they  feem  plaufible 
and  profound,  foon  betray  in  their  progrefs  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  human  underftanding  ;  while  thofe  dif- 
penfations  of  providence,' which  appeared  tofurnilh  ob-  - 
jedions  either  againff  the  goodneis  or  the  wifdom  of 
heaven,  have,  upon  a  more  exterrfive  view  of  their 
confequences,  frequently  afforded  the  mod  ftrikinj 
proofs  of  both. 

God  manifejled  in  the  fiesh  was  to  the  Jews  a  firm- 
kling-idockj  and  to  the  Greeks  foolis  brief s .  It  contradided 
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every  prepofTeffion,  which  their  confined  ideas  of  reli- 
g,on  and  ph ilofophy  led  them  to  entertain.  If  a  fune- 
rior  Being,  was  to  interpofe  for  the  reiteration  of  a 
degenerate  world,  they  concluded,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly  appear  in  celeftial  majefty.  But  the  thoughts  of 
Cod  are  not  as  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  divine  wifdom 
faw  it  to  be  fit,  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  Ihould  in 
all  things  he  made  like  unto  thofe  whom  he  came  to  fave 
By  living  as  a  man  among  men,  he  difpenfed  inftruc- 
tion  m  the  moll  winning  manner.  He  added  to  in- 
ftruchon  the  grace  and  the  force  of  his  own  example. 
He  accommodated  that  example  to  the  moft  trying  and 
difficult  fituations  of  human  life:  and,  by  fuffering  a 
painful  death,  he  both  taught  men  how  to  fuffer  and 
die  :  and  in  that  nature,  which  had  offended,  he  offer¬ 
ed  a  foletnn  expiation  to  God  for  human  guilt. 

Befides  thefe  ends,  fo  worthy  of  God,  which  were 
accomplifhed  by  the  incarnation  of  Chrift,  another,  of 
high  importance,  is  fuggefied  in  the  text.  Human  life 
is,  to  good  men,  as  well  as  to  others,  a  ftate  of  fuf- 
Tering  and  diftrefs.  1  o  fupply  them  with  proper  con- 
lolation  and  encouragement  during  fuch  a  ftate,  was 
one  great  purpofe  of  the  undertaking  of  Chrift.  With 
this  view  he  affumed  the  office  of  their  High  Prieft,  or 
Mediator  with  God  :  and  the  encouragement,  which 
this  office  affords  them,  will  be  proportioned  to  their 
affured  belief,  firft  of  bis  power,  and  next  of  his  com- 
paffion.  His  power  is  fet  forth  in  the  verfe  preceding 
the  text,  and  the  proper  argument  is  founded  upon  it! 
Seeing  that  ive  have  a  great  High  Prieft  -who  is  pafjed into 
the  heavens,  Jefusthe  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  f aft  our  pro - 
f  I) ,0>1-  But  though  it  be  encouraging  to  know,  that 
our  High  Prieft  is  the  Son  of  Cod,  and  that  he  is  puffed 
into  the  heavens,  yet  thefe  facts  alone  are  not  fufficient 
to  render  him  the  full  objedt  of  our  confidence.  For, 
as  the  apoftle  afterwards  obferves,  it  belongs  to  the 
c  ha  racier  of  a  High  Prieft  to  betaken  from  among  men, 
that  he  may  have  compaffm  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
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that  are  out  of  the  •way ,  feeing  that  he  himfelf  is  compaffed 
1 with  infirmity.  In  order,  then,  to  fatisfy  us  of  our 
High  PriefPs  poiTefling  alfo  the  qualifications  of  mercy 
and  compafiion,  we  are  told,  that  he  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ,  and  was  in  all  point  r  tempted 
like  as  we  are .  The  force  of  this  confideration  I  pur- 
pofe  now  to  illuftrate.  I  fhall  firft  explain  the  fadls 
which  are  dated  in  the  text,  and  then  ihow  how  from 
thefe  our  Saviour’s  compaffion  is  to  be  inferred,  and 
in  what  manner  it  may  be  accommodated  to  the  con- 
folation  and  hope  of  good  men  amidd  various  exigen¬ 
cies  of  life. 

The  aflertion,  in  the  text,  of  Chrid’s  being  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ,  plainly  implies,  that 
he  had  full  experience  both  of  the  external  didrefles, 
and  of  the  internal  forrows  of  human  nature.  Afliim- 
ing  a  body  fuch  as  ours,  he  fubje&ed  himfelf  to  all  the 
natural  confequences  of  corporeal  frailty.  He  did  not 
choofefor  himfelf  an  eafy  and  opulent  condition,  in  or¬ 
der  to  glide  through  the  world  with  the  leaf!  molefta- 
tion.  He  did  not  fuit  his  million  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
mankind  chiefly,  by  afiimilating  his  date  to  theirs : 
but,  born  in  meannefs,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  hefub- 
mitted  to  the  inconveniencies  of  that  poor  and  toilfome 
life,  which  falls  to  the  (hare  of  the  mod  numerous  part 
of  the  human  race.  Whatever  is  fevere  in  the  difre- 
gard  of  relations  or  the  ingratitude  of  friends,  in  the 
fcorn  of  the  proud,  or  the  inful ts  of  the  mean,  in  the 
virulence  of  reproach,  or  the  fharpnefs  of  pain,  was 
undergone  by  Chrilt.  Though  his  life  was  ihort,  he 
familiarized  himfelf  in  it  with  a  wide  coinpafs  of  hu¬ 
man  woe  :  and  there  is  almod  no  didrefsful  fituation 
to  which  we  can  be  reduced,  but  what  he  has  experi¬ 
enced  before  us.  There  is  not  the  lead  reai'on  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  eminence  of  his  nature  raifed  him  above 
the  fenfations  of  trouble  and  grief.  Had  this  been  the 
cafe,  he  would  have  been  a  fulferer  in  appearance  on¬ 
ly,  not  in  reality ;  there  would  have  been  no  merit  in 
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his  patience,  or  in  the  refignation  which  he  exprefied* 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  many  circumftances,- 
that  the  feniibility  of  his  nature  was  tender  and  exqub 
fite.  He  afte<ded  none  of  that  hard  indifference  in. 
which  fome  ancient  philofophers  vainly  gloried.  He 
felt  as  a  man,  and  he  Jympathized  with  the  feelings  of. 
others.  On  different  occafions  we  are  informed,  that 
he  was  troubled  in  fpirit ,  that  he-  groaned ,  and  that  he 
wept.  The  relation  of  his  agony,  in  the  garden  of 
Gethfemane,  exhibits  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  fenfa-i 
tions  of  innocent  nature,  opprefied  with,  anguifh.  It 
difcovers  all  the  conflict  between  the  dread  of  differing, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fenfe  of  duty  on  the  other— 
the  man  druggling  for  a  while  with  human  weaknefs,- 
and  in  the  end  recollected  in  virtue,  and  rifmg  fupe-r 
rior  to  the  objeCts  of  difmay,  which  were  then  in  his. 
view.  Father  !  if  it  be  pojfible ,  let  this  cup  pafs  from  me. 
N evert helefs ,  not  as  1  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  Thy  will  be 
done .  Thus  was  our  Saviour  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities .  He  was  a  man  of for  rows,  and  acquainted,  i 
with  grief. 

It  is  added  in  the  text,  that  he  was  in  all  points  tempt-  - 
ed  like  as  we  are.  To  be  tempted  is,  in  the  language  of 
fcripture,  to  undergo  fuch  trials  of  virtue  as  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  difficulty  and  conflict.  Though  our 
Lord  was  not  liable  to  any  temptations  from  depravity 
of  nature,  yet  he  was  perpetually  expcfed  to  fuch  as. 
arife  from  lituations  the  mod  adverfe  to  virtue.  His 
whole  life  was  in  this  refpect  a  ccurfe  cf  temptation  ; 
th  at  is,  a  fevere  trial  of  his  conflancy  by  every  dif- 
couragement.  He  differed  repeated  provocations  both 
from  friends  and  foes.  His  endeavours  to  do  good  were 
requited  with  the  mod  obdinate  and  perverfe  oppo- 
fition.  Sometimes  by  the  folicitations  of  ignorant  mill-. 
fitudes,  he  was  tempted  to  accept  the  proffers  of  world¬ 
ly  greatnefs.  Oftener,  by  the  inful ts  of  multitudes, 
more  blind  and  brutal,  he  was  tempted  to  defer!  an- 
office,  which  expofed  him  to  fo  much  mifery.  Toge- 
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ther  with  the  world,  the  powers  of  darknefs  alfo  com¬ 
bined  their  efforts  againft  him.  We  are  informed,  that 
he  was  led  ijito  the  wilder nefs ,  and,  amidft  the  horrors 
of  a  wild  and  dreary  folitude,  was  tempted  of  the  deinl. 
The  great  adverfary  of  mankind  feems  to  have  been 
permitted  to  exert  unufual  proofs  of  his  power  and 
malice,  on  purpofe  that  the  trial  of  our  Saviour’s  con- 
ftancy  might  be  more  complete,  and  his  victory  over 
him  more  illuftrious  and  diftinguilhed. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  conclufion  ic  ob¬ 
vious,  that  our  Lord  knows,  from  perfonal  experience, 
all  the  difcouragements  and  temptations  which  virtue 
can  buffer.  Though  he  participated  not  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  yet  he  felt  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature.  He  felt 
the  ffrength  of  paffion.  He  is  no  ftranger  to  the  dis¬ 
turbance  and  commotion,  which  either  the  attacks  of 
the  world,  or  the  powers  of  darknefs,  are  able  to  raife 
within  the  bread:  of  man.  One  remarkable  difference, 
indeed,  takes  place  between  our  temptations  and  thofe 
of  Chrift,  Though  he  was  tempted  like  as  we  are ,  yet 
he  was  without  fin.  Though  the  conflict  was  the  fame, 
the  iffue  was  different.  We  are  often  foiled  ;  he  always 
overcame.  But  his  difconformity  to  us  in  this  refpecf, 
is  far  from  weakening  the  ftrength  of  our  prefent  ar¬ 
gument.  For  fin  contrails  and  hardens  the  heart. 
Every  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  yielding  to  tempta¬ 
tion,  tends  to  debate  the  mind,  and  to  weaken  the  ge¬ 
nerous  and  benevolent  principles  of  human  nature.  If 
from  our  Lord’s  being  tempted  like  as  we  are ,  we  have 
-any  ground  to  expebt  his  fympathy,  from  his  being 
tempted,  yet  without  fin ,  we  are  entitled  to  hope,  that 
his  iympathy,  unallayed  and  perfetft,  will  operate  with 
more  complete  energy. 

From  this  view  of  the  fabfs  which  are  dated  in  the 
text,  I  proceed  to  fhow  how  juftly  we  may  infer  our 
Saviour’s  compaffion,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  confolation  of  good  men  amidft 
various  exigencies  of  life. 
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It  has  been  the  univerfal  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
penonal  experience  of  fuffering  humanizes  the  heart. 
Li  the  fchool  of  affliction,  companion  is  always  fuppofed 
to  oernoit  thoroughly  learned  :  and  hence,  in  the  laws 
Oi  i  -i-ofes,  when  the  Ifraehtes  are  commanded  not  to 
opprels  the  ff ranger,  this  reafon  is  given,  for  ye  know 
the  heart  of  a  fir  anger,  feeing  ye  were  fir  angers  four* 
fehes  in  the  land  of  Egypt* .  The  diftrelled,  according- 
y?  %  coufolation  to  tnofe  who  hav7e  been  their 
companions  in  woe.  I  hey  decline  the  profperous,  and 
look  up  to  them  with  a  flifpicious  eye.  They  confider 
tnem  as  ignorant  of  their  feelings,  and  therefore  re- 
gardes  of  their  complaints.  Amidff  the  manifold  for- 
rows  of  life,  thcn,^  how  Toothing  is  the  thought,  that 
oji  gie.t  Intercedor  with  God  was  a  fel  low-fufferer 
with  ourfelves,  while  he  paffed  through  this  valley  of 
tears. 

But  was  it  necelTary  for  ChriiT,  it  may  be  faid,  to 
a  flu  me  our  nature  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  its  infirmity  and  diftrefs?  As  a  divine  perfon,  was 
he  not  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  our  frame  before  he 
defended  to  the  earth  ?  Did  he  Hand  in  need  of  being 
prompted  to  companion  by  the  experience  of  our  for- 
rows?  Could  his  experimental  knowledge  of  human 
weaknefs  increafe  the  benevolence  of  a  nature  which  . 
before  was  perfeff  ?  No:  he  fubmitted  to  be  touched 
with  the  fie  ling  of  our  infirmities,  and  to  he  tempted  like 
as  we  are ;  not  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
our  nature,  but  to  fatisfy  us,  that  he  knew  it  perfectly  ; 
not  in  order  to  acquire  any  new  degree  of  gcodnefs, 
but  to  give  us  the  firmer  confidence  in  the  goodnefs 
which  he  poffeiied,  and  to  convey  the  fenfe  of  it  to  our 
hearts  with  greater  force  and  efFedf. 

Diftruit  is  a  weaknefs  peculiarly  incident  to  the  mife- 
rable.  They  are  apt  to  reject  hope,  to  indulge  fear, 
and  to  tinge,  with  the  dark  colour  of  their  own  minds, 
every  objeef  which  is  offered  for  their  encouragement, 

*  Expel,  xxiii.  9,  '  *  • 
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The  reprefen  tations  given  us  of  the  Deity  in  feripture, 
afford  undoubtedly  much  ground  for  fruit  in  his  good- 
•nefs.  But .the  perfection  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who 
d vvelle th  in  the  lecret  place  of  eternity,  whom  no  man 
hath  fen  or  can  fee ,  is  overwhelming  to  a  timid  appre- 
henfion.  I  he  goodnefs,  which  it  promifes,  is  anew 
-and  unknown  form  of  goodnefs.  Whatever  proceeds 
fiom  a  nature  io  far  fuperior  to  our  own,  is  beheld 
with  a  degree  of  awe,  which  is  ready  to  overpower 
hope.  Upon  this  account,  under  the  old  teftament  dif- 
penfation,  the  Supreme  Being  is  often  defer ibed  w  ith 
tne  attributes  of  a  man,  in  order  to  give  a  /hade  and 
O;  tening  to  his  greatnefs,  and  to  accommodate  his  good- 
nels  more  to  our  capacity.  The  relemings  of  a  friend, 
the  pity  of  a  parent,  and  the  fighs  of  a  mourner,  are 
aicribeJ  to  the  Almighty.  But  we  eafily  perceive  luch 
.attributes  to  be  no  more  than  figures  and  allufions 
'  l  lecn°!)lfort  wh5ch  they  afford  is  not  definite  norpre- 
0  e.  1  ^ey  leave  the  mind  under  an  anxious  uncertain¬ 
ty,  left  it  err  in  its  interpretation  of  thofe  allegories  of 
mercy  .  In  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  objeeft  of  our 
trim  is  brought  nearer  to  ourfelves,  and  of  courfe 
a  apted  more  effectually  to  our  encouragement.  Thofe 
well-known  tender  affections,  which  are  only  figura¬ 
tively  amnhed  to  the  Divinity,  are  in  our  great  Aicdi- 
aior  thoroughly  realized.  His  goodnefs  is  the  goodnefs 

*1  h“  nature  exa]ted  and  rendered  perfect.  It  ic 
that  fpecies  of  goodnefs,  with  which  we  are  belt  ad 
quainted,  companion  t©  the  unhappy;  and  compaffon 
•cultivated  by  that  dffeipline  which  we  know  to  be  the 
moft  powerful,  the  experience  of  forrows. 

1  or  fuch  re  a  Ions  as  thefe,  becaufe  the  children  are  par - 
takers  of  flesh  and  blood,  Chrift  hJmfelf  Mew, fe  took  part 
of  tne  fame.  In  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
imto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  as  well  as  a 
ianhjui  highpneft.  When  we  confider  his  affumption 
m  our  nature  111  this  light,  what  a  mild  and  amiable 
mptet  uoes  it  give  to  the  government  of  heaven  1  What 
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attentive  folicitude  of  goodnefsis  fhown  in  carrying  on 
the  difpenfation  of  our  redemption  upon  a  plan  fo  per¬ 
fectly  calculated  tobanilh  all  diftruft,  and  to  revive  the 
moft  timid  and  dejeCted  heart!  How  naturally  does 
that  inference  follow,  which  the  apoftle  makes  in  the 
verle  immediately  fucceeding  the  text ;  let  us  therefore 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace ,  that  we  may  obtain  mer¬ 
cy ,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need!  More  parti¬ 
cularly,  in  confequence  of  the  doCtrine  which  I  have 
illuftrated,  we  are  taught  to  hope, 

1.  That  under  all  our  infirmities  and  errors,  regard 
will  be  had  to  human  imperfection  ;  that  a  merciful 
diliinCtion  will  be  made  between  what  is  weak  and 
what  is  wilfully  criminal  in  our  condudt ;  and  that  fuch 
meafiires  of  obedience  only  will  be  exacted,  as  are  pro¬ 
portioned  to  our  circumftances  and  powers.  What  can 
more  encourage  our  religious  fervices,  than  to  be  allur¬ 
ed*  that  the  God,  whom  we  worlhip,  knows  our frame , 
and  remembers  we  are  dufl ;  and  that  the  Mediator, 
through  whom  we  worlhip  him,  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ?  The  moft  virtuous  are  the 
moft  apt  to  be  dejeCled  with  the  fenfe  of  their  frailty. 
While  vain  and  fuperficial  men  are  eafily  flattered  with 
favourable  view  s  of  themfelves,  and  fond  hopes  of  divine 
acceptance,  the  flighteft  apprehenfion  of  guilt  is  ready 
to  alarm  the  humble  and  delicate  mind  ;  juft  as  on  coarie 
bodies  an  impreflion  is  not  eafily  made,  while  thofe  of 
finer  contexture  are  foon  hurt ;  and  as  on  an  exquifite 
polith  the  leaft  fpeck  is  vifible.  But  though  religion 
promotes  great  fenfibility  to  all  feelings  of  a  moral  na¬ 
ture,  yet  it  gives  no  countenance  to  excefiive  and  lu- 
perftitious  fears.  That  humility  which  checks  prefump- 
tion,  and  that  jealoufy  which  inlpires  vigilance,^  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  piety  j  while  thofe  (ufpicions,  which  lead 
to  defpondency,  are  injurious  to  God,  hurtful  to  our- 
pelves,  and  repugnant  to  that  whole  fyftem  of  mercy 
which  I  have  been  illuftrating. 
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You  complain,  that  when  you  engage  in  the  folemn 
exercifes  of  devotion,  your  fpirits  are  deprefled  by  a 
load  of  cares  and  forrows  ;  that  in  your  thoughts  there 
is  no  compofure,  and  in  your  affections  no  elevation  ; 
that  after  your  utmott  efiays,  you  are  incapable  of  fix¬ 
ing  your  attention  fteadily  on  God,  or  of  fending  up 
your  prayers  to  him  with  becoming  warmth  and  fulnels 
of  heart.  This  debility  and  wanderingof  mind  you  are 
apt  to  impute  to  fome  uncommon  degree  of  guilt.  You 
confider  it  as  the  fymptom  of  incurable  hardnefs  of 
heart,  and  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  your  being  aban¬ 
doned  by  God.  Such  fears  as  thefe  in  a  great  meafure 
refute  themfelves.  If  you  were  really  obdurate,  you 
would  be  infenfible  of  guilt.  Your  complaints  of  hard¬ 
nefs  of  heart  are  an  evidence  of  your  heart  being  at 
that  moment  contrite  and  actually  relenting.  Are  there 
any  circumttances  of  inward  difcompofure  and  perplexi¬ 
ty,  of  which  he  is  unconfcious,  who,  at  a  critical  peri¬ 
od  e>f  his  life,  was  heavy  and  fore  amazed* — who  was 
obliged  to  complain,  that  his  foul  was  troubled  within 
him--- and  to  acknowledge,  that  though  the  Jpirit  was 
willing,  yet  the  flefh  was  weak  ?  To  a  fuperior  nature, 
untouched  with  human  frailty,  you  might  in  fuch  fitu- 
ations  look  up  with  fome  degree  of  terror.  But  he,  who 
remembers  the  flruggles  of  his  own  foul,  will  not, 
furely,  judge  yours  like  a  hard  and  unfeeling  matter. 
Acquainted  with  the  inmott  receffes  of  human  nature, 
he  perceives  the  fincerity  of  your  intentions;  he  fees 
the  combat  you  maintain  ;  he  knows  how  much  of  your 
prefeot  confutton  and  diforder  is  to  be  imputed,  not 
to  your  inclination  and  will,  but  to  an  infirm,  an  aged, 
or  difeafed  body,  or  to  a  weak  and  wounded  fpirit ; 
and  therefore  will  be  far  from  rejecting  your  attempts 
to  ferve  him,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  which  you 
lament.  He  hears  the  voice  of  thofe  fecret  afpirations 

*  Mack,  xiv,  33. 
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which  you  are  unable  to  exprefs  in  words,  or  to  form 
into  prayer.  Every  penitencial  tear,  which  your  con¬ 
trition  iheds  pleads  your  caufe  more  powerfully  with 

him,  than  all  the  arguments  with  which  you  could  fill 
your  mouth. 

U.  From  our  Saviour’s  experience  of  human  mifery, 

we  may  juftly  hope,  that  he  will  fo  compaffioi lately  re¬ 
gard  our  dibreffled  ebate,  as  to  prevent  us  from  being 
loaded  with  unneceflary  troubles.  He  will  not  wanton¬ 
ly  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted  ;  nor  willingly  cruih 
what  he  fees  to  be  already  broken.  In  the  courfe  of 
taat  high  adminiitration  which  henowexercifes,  he  may 
indeed  judge  certain  intermixtures  of  adverlity  to  be 
proper  for  our  improvement.  Thefe  are  trials  of  vir- 
tue,  through  which  all,  without  exception,  mutt  pais. 
Plugged  was  the  road  by  which  our  divine  Mediator 
htinielf  went  before  us  to  glory ;  and  by  becoming  cur 
companion  in  diftrefs,  he  meant  to  reconcile  us  to  our 
lot.  He  ennobled  adverlity,  by  lharing  it  with  us.  He 
raifed  poverty  from  contempt,  by  aifuming  it  for  his 
own  condition.  Thefe  verity  of  his  trials  tends  to  lighten 
o  irs.  When  the  general  of  an  army  lies  on  the  fame 
bird  ground,  drinks  of  the  fame  cold  bream,  carries 
the  fame  weight  of  armour  with  the  lowed:  centinel, 
can  any  of  his  ioldiers  repine  at  what  they  endure? 

W  hatever  afflictions  our  Lord  may  judge  to  be  ne- 
celTary  for  us,  of  this  we  may  reft  allured,  that  he  will 
deal  them  forth,  not  with  harlh  and  imperious  authori¬ 
ty,  but  with  the  tendernefs  of  one,  who  knows  from 
experience  how  deeply  the  human  heart  is  wounded  by 
every  broke  of  adverlity.  He  w  ill  riot  lay  more  upon  us 
than  he  fees  w  e  are  able  to  bear.  7 hough  he  caufe  grief y 
yet  will  he  have  romp  ajj. ion  according  toihe  multitude  of  his 
tender  mercies .  He  will  Jtay  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of 
the  eajl  wind* .  For  it  is  his  bate,  but  not  his  nature, 
which  is  now  changed.  Notvvithbanding  his  high  ex¬ 
altation,  he  bill  retains  the  compafiionate  lenti merits  of 
*  Ifaiah,  xxvii.  8. 
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the  man  of farrows.  Still,  we  are  allured  by  an  i'nfpired 
writer,  he  is  not  afhamed  to  callus  his  brethren* .  And 
with  the  heart  of  a  brother  he  regards  thole  few  and 
troubled  days,  fuch  as  his  own  once  were,  which  good 
men  are  doomed  to  pals  in  this  evil  world. 

From  his  compaHion,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  fond  indulgence  or  unfeafonable  relief,  by  which 
the  weak  pity  of  men  frequently  injures  its  objects.  It 
is  to  the  material  intereds,  more  than  to  the  preient 
eafe,  of  good  men,  that  he  attends.  When  under  the 
impatience  of  borro  w  we  exclaim,  Hath  he  forgotten  to 
be  gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger  foul  up  his  tender  mercies  ? 
we  recoiled  not  in  whole  hands  we  are.  His  compani¬ 
on  is  not  diminifhed  when  its  operations  are  moll  con¬ 
cealed.  It  continues  equally  to  flow,  though  the  chan¬ 
nels,  by  which  it  is  concluded  towards  us,  lie  too  deep 
for  our  obfervation.  Amidft  our  prefent  ignorance  of 
what  is  good  or  ill  for  us  in  this  life,  it  is  fufficient  for 
us  to  know,  that  the  immediate  adminidration  of  uni- 
verfal  government  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  moll  at¬ 
tentive  and  compaffionate  friend  of  mankind.  How 
greatly  does  this  confideration  alleviate  the  burden  of 
human  woe  !  How  happily  does  it  conned,  with  the 
awful  difpenfations  of  religion,  the  mildell  ideas  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  humanity  ! 

III.  The  text  leads  us  to  hope,  that,  amidd  all  the 
infirmities  of  our  date,  both  under  the  temptations  and 
under  the  didreffes  of  life,  our  blelfed  Lord  will  afford 
us  a  proper  meafure  of  affidance  and  fupport.  Jn  that 
he  hath  fuffered  being  tempted ,  he  is  able  to  fuccour  them 
who  either  buffer,  or  are  tempted\;  that  is,  he  is  per- 
fedly  qualified  for  difcharging  this  beneficent  office  ;  he 
knows  exadly  where  the  wound  bleeds,  where  the  bur¬ 
den  preffes,  what  relief  will  prove  mod  feafonable,  and 
how  it  can  be  moll  iuccefsfully  applied.  The  manner, 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  him  to  the  heart,  we  may 
be  at  a  lofs  to  explain  :  but  no  argument  can  be  thence 

*  Heb.  ii,  14..  +  Ileb.  ii.  3. 
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drawn  againft  the  credibility  of  the  fad.  The  operati- 
ons  w.nch  the  power  of  God  carries  on  in  the  natural 
'••or k!,  are  no  Ids  myfterious  than  thofe  which  we  are 
taught  to  believe  that  his  fpirit  performs  in  the  moral 
lU  l).i  c  *  ^  we  c:an  no  account  of  what  is  every  day 
°ur  eyes,  how  a  feed  becomes  a  tree,  or  hcwr 
tne  child  rifes  into  a  man,  is  it  any  wonder  t hat  we 
mould  be  unable  to  explain  how  virtue  is  fupported,  and 
conftancy  ftrengthened,  by  God  within  the  heart?  If 
men,  by  their  counfels  and  fuggeftions  can  influence 
the  minds  of  one  another,  mult  not  divine  fuggeftion 
and  counfel  produce  a  much  greater  effed?  Surelv  the 
Father  of  fpirit*,  muft,  by  a  dmufand  ways,  have  ac! 
cefs  to  the  Ipirits  which  he  has  made,  fo  as  to  give  them 
what  determination,  or  impart  to  them  what  afliftance 
he  thinks  proper,  without  injuring  their  frame,  or  dis¬ 
turbing  their  rational  powers. 

Accordingly,  whenever  any  notions  of  religion  have 
taken  place  among  mankind,  this  belief  has  in  fome 
meafure  prevailed,  that,  to  the  virtuous  under  diftrefs, 
aid  was  communicated  from  above.  This  fentiment  is 
fo  congruous  to  our  natural  imprehions  of  the  divine 
benignity,  that  both  among  poets  and  philofophers  of 
ancient  times  it  was  a  favourite  idea,  and  often  occurs 
in  their  writings.  But  w  hat  among  them  was  no  more 
than  loofe  conjedure  or  feeble  hope,  has  received  full 
confirmation  from  the  gofpel  of  Chrift .  Not  only  is  the 
proinife  of  divine  aiTiftance  exprefsly  given  to  chriftians, 
but  their  faith  in  that  promife  is  lengthened  by  an 
argument  which  muft  carry  convidion  to  every  heart. 

If  Chrift  had  full  experience  of  the  inefficiency  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  wherewith  it 
is  now  furrounded,  will  he  withhold  from  his  followers 
that  grace,  without  which  he  fees  they  muft  perilh  in 
the  evil  day  ?  If  in  the  feafon  of  his  temptation  and 
di  ft  refs,  an  angel  was  fent  from  heaven  to  ftrengthen 
him*,  ihall  no  celeftial  meflenger  be  employed  by  him 

*  Luke,  xxii,  43. 
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on  the  like  kind  errand  to  thofe  whom  he  dyles  his 
brethren?  Can  we  believe,  that  he,  who  once  bore 
our  griefs ,  and  carried  our  farrows,  will,  from  that 
height  of  glory  to  which  he  is  novy  exalted,  look  down 
upon  us  here  contending  with  the  dorm  of  adverfity, 
labouring  to  follow  his  deps  through  the  deep  and  dif¬ 
ficult  paths  of  virtue,  expofed  on  every  fide  to  arrows 
aimed  againd  us  by  the  powers  of  darknefs ;  and  that, 
feeing  our  didrefs  and  hearing  our  ^applications,  he 
will  remain  an  unconcerned  fpe&ator,  without  vouch- 
fahng  us  either  abidance  to  fupport  our  frailty,  or  pro¬ 
tection  to  fcreen  us  amidd  furrounding  dangers  ?  Where 
were  then  the  benevolence  of  a  divine  nature  ? 
Where,  the  compaffion  of  that  Mediator  who  was 
trained  to  mercy  in  the  fchool  of  forrow  ?  Far 
from  us  be  fuch  ungrateful  fufpicions  of  the  generous 
friend  of  human  kind  ! — -Let  us  exert  ourfelves  as  we 
can,  and  we  fhall  be  affided.  Let  us  pray,  and:  we  (hall 
be  heard  ;  for  there  is  one  to  prefent  our  prayers, 
whom  the  Father  heareth  always^ .  Thefe,  will  he  fay, 
are  my  follovvers  on  earth,  palling  through  that  thorny 
path  of  temptation  and  forrow,  which  I  once  trode. 
Now  1  am  no  more  in  the  world:  but  thefe  are  in  the 
world.  Holy  Father!  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavefl 
them  me.  Keep  them,  through  thine  own  name.  Santlify 
them  through  thy  truth.  Keep  them  from  the  evil  one  ;  that 

they  may  be  where  I  am,  and  may  behold  the  glory  which 
thou  haft  given  me*. 

<Sucn  is  the  comfort  which  arifes  to  us  from  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  participation  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ; 
and  thus  it  may  be  applied  to  various  fituations  of  anxi¬ 
ety  and  didrefs. 

,  When  we  review  what  has  been  laid,  it  is  necefTary, 
thai,  in  the  fird  place,  I  guard  you  againd  a  certain 
mifimprovement  which  may  be  made  of  this  dodrine. 
The  amiable  view,  which  it  gives  of  our  Lord's  cle- 
mency,  may  Hatter  fome  men  with  unwarrantable  hopes 

*  John,  xvu. 

C  C  2 
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and  lead  tnem  to  imagine,  that  in  his  experience  of 
human  weaknefs  an  apology  is  to  be  found  for  every 
crime.  Perfons  of  this  cha racier  rnuft  be  taught,  that 
his  compaffion  differs  widely  from  that  undiflinguifhing 
and  capricious  indulgence,  which  is  fometimes  found 
among  men.  It  is  the  compaffion  of  an  impartial  mind,, 
enlightened  by  wifdom  and  guided  by  juftice,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  frailties  of  the  fincere,  but  not  to  the  fins 
of  the  prefumptuous,  and,  lead  of  all,  to  the  crimes  of 
thole  who  encourage  themfelves  in  evil  from  the  hope 
that  they  fhall  meet  with  compaffion. 

A  courfe  of  deliberate  guilt  admits  of  no  apology 
from  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature.  For  not  with- 
Handing  all  the  infirmities  incident  to  it,  no  man  is  un¬ 
der  a  neceifity  of  being  wicked.  So  far  is  ourSaviourys 
experience  of  our  nature  from  affording  any  ground 
of  hope  to  prefumptuous  offenders,  that  it  ought  to  fill 
them  with  terror.  For  it  fhews  them  how  thoroughly 
qualified  he  is  to  difcriminate  accurately  the  characters 
of  men,  and  to  mark  the  boundaries  between  frailty 
and  perverfenefs.  He,  who,  from  his  own  feelings, 
well  knows  all  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  clear¬ 
ly  dilcerns  how  different  their  temper  is  from  what 
was  once  his  own.  lie  perceives  that  vice,  not  virtue, 
is  their  choice  ;  and  that,  inflead  of  refilling  tempta¬ 
tion,  they  refill  confcience.  He  fees  that  infirmity  af¬ 
fords  them  no  excufe  ;  and  that  the  real  caufe  of  their 
acting  a  criminal  part,  is  not  becaufe  they  cannot  do 
better,  but,  in  truth,  becaufe  they  will  not.  Having  for¬ 
feited  every  title  to  compaffion,  they  are  left  in  the  hands 
of  iuflice  ;  and  according  as  they  have  foivn,  they  muft 
expert  to  reap . 

iiut,  in  the  next  place,  to  fuch  as  are  fincere  and 
upright,  the  doftrine,  which  I  have  illullrated,  affords 
high  encouragement,  and  powerfully  recommends  the 
chriftian  religion.  It  places  that  religion  in  its  proper 
point  of  view,  as  a  medicinal  plan,  intended  both  for 
the  recovery  of  mankind  from  guilt,  and  for  their  con- 
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folation  under  trouble.  The  law  was  given  by  MoJ'es  ; 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jefus  Chrift .  The  law  was  a 
dilpeniation  of  mere  authority.  The  gofpel  is  a  difpen- 
fition,  not  of  authority  only,  but  of  relief.  If  it  difco- 
vers  new  duties,  and  nnpoles*new  obligations,  it  opens 
alfo  fources  of  comfort  which’ were  before  unknown  to 
the  world. 

A  Mediator  between  God  and  his  creatures  was  an 
objed  after  which  men  in  all  nations,  and  under  all 
forms  of  religion,  had  long  and  anxioufly  fought.  The 
follies  of  fuperftition  have  ferved  to  difclofe  to  us,  in 
this  inftance,  the  fentiments  of  nature.  'The  whole 
religion  of  paganifm  was  a  fyftem  of  mediation  and 
intercefficn.  Deprefled  by  a  conicious  fei  ft  cf  guilt, 
nature  ffirunk  at  the  thought  of  adventuring  on  a  di¬ 
rect  approach  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  ;  and 
laboured  to  find  out  lbme  aufpicious  introdudfor  to  that 
awful  prefence.  With  blind  and  trembling  eagernefs, 
the  nations  fled  to  fubordinate  deities,  to  tutelar  gods, 
and  to  departed  lpirits,  as  their  patrons  and  advocates 
above.  Them  they  ftudied  to  footh  with  fuch  codly 
gifts,  fuch  pompous  rites,  or  fuch  humble  fupplicat ions, 
as  they  thought  might  incline  them  to  favour  their 
caufe,  and  to  fupport  their  intereft  with  the  Supreme 
Divinity.  While  mankind  were  bewildered  in  this 
darknefs,  the  gofpel  noc  only  revealed  the  true  Medi¬ 
ator,  who  in  this  view  may  be  juftly  called  the  dejire 
of  all  nations ,  but  placed  his  character  and  office  in  a 
light  molt  admirably  fitted,  as  has  been  Ihewn  in  this 
difcourfe,  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  to  encourage  the  humble,  without  flatter¬ 
ing  the  prefumptuous.  VVhat  plan  of  religion  could  be 
more  faked  to  the  circumftances  of  man,  or  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  Creator?  What  more  ani¬ 
mating  to  the  pious  wwfhipper,  in  performing  thofe 
foie mn  ads  of  devotion,  to  which  we  are  called  by  the 
fervice  of  this  day  ? 
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I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  how  re¬ 
markably  this  difpenfa.tion  of  religion  is  calculated  to 
promote  a  fpirit  of  humanity  and  companion  among 
men,  by  thofe  very  means  which  it  employs  for  infpi- 
ritig  devotion  towards  God,  We  are  now  drawing 
nigh  to  the  Supreme  Being  through  a  Mediator,  for 
whofe  companion  we  pray,  on  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  he  has  had  of  our  frailty.  We  trud,  that 
having  been  acquainted  with  did  refs,  he  will  not  defpife 
nor  abhor  the  affliction  of  the  afflicted.  The  argument, 
by  which  we  plead  for  his  companion,  concludes  {fill 
more  drongly  for  mutual  charity,  and  fyrnpathy  with 
one  another.  He,  who,  in  the  midd  of  the  common 
fufFerings  of  life,  feels  not  for  the  dillreffed — he,  who 
relents  not  at  his  neighbour’s  griefs,  nor  fcans  his  fail¬ 
ings  with  the  eye  of  a  brother,  mull  be  fenfible,  that 
he  excludes  himlelf  from  the  commiferation  of  Ohrid. 
He  makes  void  the  argument  by  which  he  pleads  for 
his  mercy  ;  nay,  he  eflabiifhes  a  precedent  againfihirn- 
felf.  Thus  the  chridian  religion  approves  itfelf  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  God,  by  conne&ing  devotion  in  dried  union  with 
charity.  As  in  its  precepts,  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man  are  joined  ;  fo  in  its  inftitutions  the  ex- 
ercife  of  both  is  called  forth  :  and  to  worlhip  God, 
through  the  mediation  of  a  compafiionate  High  Pried, 
necelfarily  fuppofes  in  the  worfhippers  a  fpirit  of  com¬ 
panion  towards  their  own  brethren. 


(  3°9  ) 
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On  the  L  o  v  e  of  Praise. 


y 

John,  xii.  43. 

For  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the  praife  of 

God . 

TH  E  date  of  man  on  earth  is  manifeftly  defigned 
for  the  trial  of  his  virtue.  1  emptations  every 
where  occur  :  and  perpetual  vigilance  and  attention 
are  required.  There  is  no  pailion,  or  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  his  nature,  which  may  not,  if  left  to  itfelf,  be¬ 
tray  him  into  fome  criminal  excefs.  Corruption  gains 
entrance,  not  only  by  thofe  palfions  which  are  appa¬ 
rently  of  dangerous  tendency,  luch  as  covetoufnefs, 
and  love  of  pleafure ;  but  by  means  of  thofe  alfo  which 
are  feerningly  the  moil  fair  and  innocent,  fuch  as  the 
delire  of  edeem  and  praife.  Of  this  the  text  fuggefts  a 
remarkable  inllance.  When  our  Lord  appeared  in  the 
land  ofjudaja,  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  miracles,  procured  him  a  confiderable 
number  of  followers,  chiefly  among  the  lower  clafTes 
of  men.  But  the  pharifees,  who  were  the  leading  and 
fafhionahle  fed:,  galled  with  the  freedom  of  his  re¬ 
proofs,  decried  him  as  an  impoflor.  Hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  though  fome  of  the  rulers  believed  in  him,  yet, 
becaufe  of  toe  pharifees,  they  did  not  confefs  him .  Rulers, 
perfons  who,  by  their  rank  and  education,  ought  to 
have  been  fuperior  to  any  popular  prejudice,  were  fo 
far  overawed  by  the  opinions  of  others,  as  to  Hide 
their  convidion,  to  dilfemble  their  faith,  and  to  join 
with  the  prevailing  party  in  condemning  one  whom  in 
them  hearts  they  revered  :  for  which  this  reafon  isgiv- 
Ciij  th^t  they  Imred  the  praife  of  men  more  than  the  praife 
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of  6W.  Since,  then,  the  love  of  praife  can  rniflead 
men  into  inch  culpable  and  difhoneft  conduct,  let  us, 
with  fome  attention,  examine  the  nature  of  this  paf- 
lion.  Let  us  confider  how  far  it  is  an  allowable  princi¬ 
ple  oi  afboii — when  it  begins  to  be  criminal— and  up- 
■on  what  accounts  we  ought  to  guard  againd  its  acquir¬ 
ing  the  entire  afeendam. 


We  are  intended  by  Providence  to  be  connected 
with  one  another  in  fociety.  Single,  unaffided  indivi¬ 
duals  could  make  fmall  advances  towards  any  valuable 
improvement.  By  means  of  fociety,  our  wants  are 
1  applied,  and  our  lives  rendered  comfortable  ;  our 
capacities  are  enlarged,  and  our  virtuous  affections 
called  forth  into  proper  exercife,  In  order  to  confirm 
our  mutual  connexion,  it  was  necedary,  that  fome 
attra<5hng  power,  which  had  the  effe&of  drawing  men 
together,  and  ftrengthening  the  focial  ties,  jhould 
pervade  the  human  fyfiem.  Nothing  could  more  hap¬ 
pily  fulfil  this  purpofe,  than  our  being  fo  formed,  as  to 
defire  the  efteem,  and  to  delight  in  the  good  opinion, 
of  each  other.  Had  fuch  a  propenlity  been  wanting, 
and  fellifh  principles  left  to  occupy  its  place,  fociety 
mud:  have  proved  an  unharmonious  and  difeordantffate. 
Indead  of  mutual  attra&ion,  a  repulfive  power  would 
have  prevailed.  Among  men,  who  had  no  regard  to 
the  approbation  of  one  another,  all  intercourfe  would 
have  been  jarring  and  offenfive.  For  the  wifeft  ends, 
therefore,  the  defire  of  praife  was  made  an  original 
and  powerful  principle  in  the  human  bread:. 

To  a  variety  of  good  purpofesit  is  lubfervient,  and, 
on  many  occasions,  co-operates  with  the  principle  of 
virtue.  It  awakens  us  from  doth,  invigorates  activity, 
and  flimulates  our  efforts  to  excel.  It  has  given  rife  ta 
mod  of  the  fplendid,.  and  to  many  of  the  ufeful  enter- 
prifes  of  men.  It  has  animated  the  patriot,  and  fired 
the  hero.  Magnanimity,  generofity,  and  fortitude  are 
what  all  mankind  admire.  Hence  inch  as  were  actuated 
by  the  defire  of  ex te olive  fame,  have  been  prompted 
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to  deeds  which  either  participated  of  the  fpirit,  or,  at 
lead:,  carried  the  appearance  of  didinguifhed  virtue. 
The  defire  of  praife  is  generally  connected  with  all  the 
finer  fenfibilities  of  human  nature.  It  affords  a  ground 
on  which  exhortation,  counfel,  and  reproof  can  work 
a  proper  effeCt.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  deditute  of 
this  paffion,  betokens  an  ignoble  mind,  on  which  no 
moral  impreffon  is  ealily  made.  Where  there  is  no 
defire  of  praife,  there  will  be  alfo  no  fenfe  of  re¬ 
proach  ;  and  if  that  be  extinguished,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  guards  of  virtue  is  removed,  and  the  path  open¬ 
ed  to  many  opprobious  puriuits.  Be  whofe  countenance 
never  glowed  with  Shame,  and  whofe  heart  never 
beat  at  the  found  of  praife,  is  not  dedined  for  any  ho¬ 
nourable  didinCtion  ;  is  likely  to  grovel  in  the  fordid 
qued  of  gain,  or  to  Humber  life  away  in  the  indolence 
of  felfifh  pleasures. 

AbdraCting  from  the  fentiments  which  are  conneCt- 
ed  with  the  love  of  praife,  as  a  principle  of  action,  the 
edeem  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  an  object,  which,  on 
account  ot  the  advantages  it  brings,  may  be  lawfully 
purlued.  It  is  neceffary  to  our  fuccefs  in  every  fair  and 
honed  undertaking.  Not  only  our  private  intered,  but 
out  public  ulefulnefs,  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
it.  *1  he  fphere  of  our  influence  is  contracted  or  enlarg¬ 
ed,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  enjoy  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public.  'Men  liden  with  an  unwil¬ 
ling  ear  to  one  whom  they  do  not  honour  ;  while  a  re¬ 
flected  character  acids  weight  to  example,  and  authori¬ 
ty  to  counfel.  To  defire  the  edeem  of  others,  for  the 
fake  of  its  cffeCts,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  in  many 
cafes  is  our  duty  :  and  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  praife 
or  cenfure,  is  fo  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  a 
real  defeCt  in  character. 


But  while  the  iove  of  praife  is  admitted  to  be  a  na¬ 
tural,  and,  in  fo  many  refpects,  an  ufeful  principle  of 
action,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  it  is  entitled  to  no 
more  than  our  fecondary  regard.  It  has  its  boundary 
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fet ;  by  tranfgrelfing  which,  it  is  at  once  transformed 
from  an  innocent  into  a  nioft  dangerous  pallion.  Mofe 
facred  and  venerable  principles  claim  the  chief  direc¬ 
tion  of  human  conduct.  All  the  good  effects,  which  we 
have  aferibed  to  the  defire  of  praile,  are  produced  by 
it  when  remaining  in  a  fubordinate  ltation.  But  when, 
palling  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ruling  fpring  of 
condudt — when  the  regard,  which  we  pay  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  men,  incroaches  on  that  reverence,  which  we 
owe  to  the  voice  of  confcience  and  the  fenfe  of  duty  ; 
the  love  of  praife  having  then  gone  out  of  its  proper 
place,  inltead  of  improving,  corrupts — and,  inltead  of 
elevating,  debafes  our  nature.  The  proportion,  which 
this  pallion  holds  to  ether  principles  of  action,  is  what 
renders  it  either  innocent  or  criminal.  The  crime, 
with  which  the  Jewiih  rulers  are  charged  in  the  text, 
was  not  that  they  loved  the  praife  of  men  ;  but  that 
they  loved  it  more  than  the  praife  of  God. 

Even  in  cafes  where  there  is  no  direct  competition 
between  our  duty  and  our  fancied  honour,  between  the 
praife  of  men  and  the  praife  of  God,  the  pallion  for 
applaufe  may  become  criminal  by  occupying  the  place 
of  a  better  principle.  When  vain  glory  ufurps  the 
throne  of  virtue- — when  ollentation  produces  actions 
which  confcience  ought  to  have  dictated — fuch  actions, 
however  fpecious,  have  no  claim  to  moral  or  religious 
praife.  We  know,  that  good  deeds,  done  merely  to  he 
feen  of  men,  lofe  their  reward  with  God.  If,  on  occa- 
fion  of  fome  trying  conjuncture,  which  makes  us  h es¬ 
tate  concerning  our  line  of  conduct,  the  firft  queition, 
which  occurs  to  us,  be,  not  whether  an  action  is  right 
in  itfelf,  and  fuch  as  a  good  man  ought  to  perform,  but 
whether  it  is  fuch  as  will  find  acceptance  with  the  world, 
and  be  favourable  to  our  fame,  the  conclufion  is  too 
evident,  that  the  defire  of  applaufe  has  obtained  an 
undue  afeendant.  What  a  wife  and  good  man  ought  to 
ftudy,  is,  topreferve  his  mind  free  from  any  fuch  fo- 
licitude  concerning  praife,  as  may  be  in  hazard  of 
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overcoming  his  fenfe  of  duty.  The  approbation  of  men 
he  may  with  to  obtain,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  the 
approbation  of  God.  But  when  both  cannot  be  enjoy¬ 
ed  together,  there  ought  to  be  no  fufpence.  Fie  is  to 
retire  contented  with  the  teflimony  of  a  good  con- 
fcience  ;  and  to  fhow,  by  the firninels  of  his  behaviour, 
that,  in  the  can fe  of  truth  and  virtue,  he  is  luperior 
to  all  opinion.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  conlider  the  ar¬ 
guments,  which  ihuuld  fupport  Inch  a  fpirit,  and  guard 
us  again  ft  the  improper  influence  of  praife  or  cenfure 
in  the  courfe  of  our  duty. 

In  the  firft  place,  tue  praife  of  inen  is  not  an  object 
of  fuch  value  in  itfelf,  as  to  be  entitled  to  become 
the  leading  principle  of  condud.  We  degrade  our 
character,  when  we  allow  it  more  than  fubordinate  re¬ 
gard.  Like  other  worldly  goods,  it  is  apt  to  dazzle  us 
with  a  falfe  luftre  :  but  if  we  would  afeertain  its  true 
worth,  let  us  refled  both  on  whom  it  is  bellowed,  and 
from  whom  it  proceeds.  Were  the  applaufe  of  the 
world  always  the  reward  of  merit— were  it  appropri¬ 
ated  to  fuch  alone,  as,  by  real  abilities,  or  by  worthy 
adions,  are  entitled  to  rife  above  the  crowd,  we  might 
juftly  be  flattered  by  pofTelling  a  rare  and  valuable  dif- 
-tindion.  But  how  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe  in 
fad  ?  How  often  have  the  defpicable  and  the  vile,  by 
dexteroufly  catching  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  foar- 
ed  upon  the  wings  of  popular  applaufe,  while  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  the  deferving  have  been  either  buried  in  oh- 
feurity,  or  obliged  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  unjuft 
reproach  ?  The  laurels,  which  human  praife  confers, 
are  withered  and  blafted  by  the  unworthinefs  of  thofe 
who  wear  them.  Let  the  man,  who  is  vain  of  public 
favour,  be  humbled  by  the  reflexion  that,  in  the  miclft 
of  his  fuccefs,  he  is  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  impoflors 
and  deceivers,  of  hypocrites  and  enthuliafts,  of  igno¬ 
rant  pretenders  and  fuperiicial  realoners,  who,  by  va¬ 
rious  arts,  have  attained  as  high  a  rank  as  hirafelf  in 
temporary  fame. 

Vol.  I, 
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\  v  e  may  eafily  be  fatisfied,  that  applaufe  will  be  oftea 
diared  by  the  undeferving,  if  we  allow  ourfelves  to 
confider  from  whom  it  proceeds.  When  it  is  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  wife  only  and  the  good  which  is  pur- 
iued^  the  love  of  praile  may  then  be  accounted  to  con¬ 
tain  itfelf  within  juft  bounds,  and  to  run  in  its  proper 
channel.  But  the  teftimonyof  the  difcerning  few,  mo* 
deu  and  unaffuming  as  they  commonly  are,  forms  but 
a  i mall  part  of  the  public  voice.  It  felclom  amounts  to 
mere  than  a  whiiper,  which,  amidft  the  general  cla¬ 
mour,  is  drowned.  When  the  love  of  praile  has  taken 
poilelhon  of  the  mind,  it  confines  not  itlelf  toanobjed 
io  limited.  It  grow  s  into  an  appetite  for  indiferiminate 
praife.  And  wrho  are  they  that  confer  this  praife  ? 
A  mixed  multitude  of  men,  who  in  their  whole  con¬ 
duct  are  guided  by  humour  and  caprice,  far  more  than 
by  re  a  fon  ;  who  admire  falfe  appearances,  andpurfue 
falfe  gods  ;  who  enquire  fuperficially,  and  judge  ra fit¬ 
ly  ;  w'hole  fentiments  are  for  the  moft  part  erroneous, 
always  changeable,  and  often  inconfiftent.  Nor  let 
any  cnelmagine,  that  by  looking  above  the  crow  d,  and 
courting  the  praife  of  the  fafhionable  and  the  great, 
he  makes  fure  of  true  honour.  There  are  a  great  vul¬ 
gar,  as  well  as  a  fmall.  Rank  often  makes  no  difference 
in  the  underftandings  of  men,  or  in  their  judicious  dif- 
tribution  of  praife.  Luxury,  pride,  and  vanity,  have 
frequently  as  much  influence  in  corrupting  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  great,  as  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  preju¬ 
dice,  have  in  milleading  the  opinions  of  the  crowd. 
And  is  it  to  fuch  judges  as  thefe,  that  you  fubinit  the 
fupreme  direction  of  your  condudl?  Do  you  (loop  to 
court  their  favour  as  your  chief  diftinction,  when  an  ob- 
jedloffo  much  jufter  and  higher  ambition  is  prefented 
to  you,  in  the  praife  of  God P  God  is  the  only  unerring 
judge  of  what  is  excellent.  His  approbation  alone  is 
the  iuhffanccq  all  ether  praife  is  but  the  fhadowq  of 
honour.  The  character,  which  you  bear  in  his  fight, 
is  your  only  real  one.  How  contemptible  does  it  render 
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you,  to  be  indifferent  with  refpecl  to  this,  and  to  be 
fiolicitous  about  a  name  alone,  a  fictitious,  imaginaiy 
character,  which  has  no  exidence,  except  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  a  few  weak  and  credulous  men  around  you  ! 
They  lee  no  farther  than  the  outlide  of  tilings,  i  hey 
can  judge  of  you  by  actions  only — and  not  by  the  com* 
prehenfive  view  of  all  your  actions,  but  by  lucli  meiely 
as  you  have  had  opportunity  of  bringing  forth  to  pub¬ 
lic  notice.  But  the  Sovereign  of  t He  world  beholds  you 
in  every  light,  in  which  you  can  be  placed,  i  he  blent 
virtues  of  a  generous  purpole  and  a  pious  heart,  attract 
his  notice  equally  with  the  mod  fplendid  deeds.  From 
him  you  may  reap  the  praife  of  good  actions,  which 
you  had  no  opportunity  of  performing.  For  lie  fees 
them  in  their  principle  :  he  judges  of  you  by  your  in¬ 
tentions  :  he  knows  what  you  woifid  have  done.  Fou 
may  bein  his  eyes  a  hero  or  a  martyr,  without  under¬ 
going  the  labours  of  the  one,  or  the  bufferings  of  the 
other.  His  infpe&ion,  therefore,  opens  a  much  wider 
field  for  praife,  than  what  the  world  can  afford  you; 
and  for  praife,  too,  certainly  far  more  illudrious  in  the 
eye  of  reafon.  Hvery  real  artift  finches  to  approve 
himfelf  to  fuch  as  are  knowing  in  his  art.  1  o  their 
judgment  he  appeals.  On  their  approbation,  he  refits 
his  character,  and  not  on  the  praife  of  the  unfkilled 
and  rude.  In  the  highefi  art  of  all,  that  of  life  and 
conduct,  (hall  the  opinions  of  ignorant  men  come  into 
the  moil  didant  competition  with  his  approbation,  who 
is  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts,  and  the  itandard  of  all 
pe r lection  : — The  teftimony  of  his  praife  is  not,  in- 
indeed,  as  yet,  openly  bedewed.  But  though  the  voice 
of  the  Almighty  found  not  in  your  ears,  yet  by  con¬ 
fidence,  his  iacred  vicegerent,  it  is  capable  of  being 
conveyed  to  your  heart.  The  lofted  whifper  of  divine 
approbation  is  Tweeter  to  the  foul  of  a  virtuous  man, 
than  the  loudeft  fhouts  of  that  tumultuary  applaufe 
which  proceeds  from  the  world. 
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Civnfi.ler  fech^r,  how  narrow  and  circumfcribed  in 

tll  !t  *anf]e  15>  vv vain. glorious  man  fo 
e.  gei  ly  purl ues.  In  order  to  fh ow  him  this,  J  ihall  not 

Tho  hln]  vtlhd>  th^  it -is  confined  to  a  final]  diftrid  of 
tn.  eaith  ;  and  that,  when  he  looks  a  little  beyond  the 
region  which  he  inhabits,  he  will  find  himfelf  as  much 
unknown  as  themoft  cbfcure  perfon  around  him.  I 

not  ufire  hlm  u>  confider,  that  in  the  gulph  of 
mmvion,  where  all  human  memorials  are  fwallowed  up 
,  1S  name  fnd  mult  foon  be  inevitably  loft,  He  may 
i  nagine  that  ample  honours  remain  to  gratify  ambition, 
tiiougn  his  reputation  extend  not  over  the  whole  globe 
nor  ialt  till  the  end  of  time.  But  let  him  calmly  refled* 
that  wimin  the  narrow  boundaries  of  that  country  to 
v.mcn  he  belongs,  anti  during  that  finall  portion  of 
time  which  Bis  life  fills  up,  his  reputation,  great  as  he 

Tay,  ,  nCy  lt  t0  be'  °.ccuPies  no  more  than  an  inconfi- 
t.eiaoJe  corner.  Let  him  think  what  multitudes  of  thofe 
among  whom  he  dwells,  are  totally  ignorant  of  hfe 
nanie  and  character  ;  how  many  imagine  themfelves 
too  important  to  regard  him  ;  how  many  are  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  purfuits  to  pay  him 
me  leaft  attention  ;  and  where  his  reputation  is  in  any 
degree  fpread,.  how  orten  it  has  been  attacked,  and 
how  many  rivals  are  daily  rifmg  to  abate  it.  Having 
attended  to  the  fie  circumftances,  he.  will  find  f  efficient 
materials  lor  humiliation  in  the  midft  of  thehigheftap- 
plau-fe.  Li  cm  ad  t  h  e  fie  confider  at  ions  it  clearly  appears, 
mat  enough  tne  efteem  of  our  fellow -creatures  he 
pleading,  and  the  purfurt  of  it,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
fie  fair  ana  lawful,  yet  that  it  affords  no  fuch  objedt  to 
uefire,  as  entitles  it  to  be  a  ruling  principle. 

^  In  the  fiecond  place,  an  exceftive  love  of  praifie  never 
fails  to  undermine  the  regard  due  to  confidence,  and 
to  corrupt  the  heart.  It  turns  off  the  eye  of  the  mind 
from  the  ends  which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  view ; 
and  lets  up  a  faifie  light  for  itsAguide.  Its  influence  is 
the  more  dangerous,  as  the  colour,  which  it  affumes,  k 
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often  fair  ;  and  its  garb  and  appearance  are  nearly  a 
lied  to  that  of  virtue.  *1  he  love  ot  glory ,  I  before  ad¬ 
mitted,  may  give  birth  to  actions  which  are  both  fplen- 
did  and  ufeful.  At  a  diftance,  they  llrike  the  eye  with 
uncommon  brightness  :  but  on  a  nearer  and  drifter 
furvey,  their  luftre  is  often  tarniflied.  They  are  found 
to  want  that  facred  and  venerable  dignity  which  cha- 
rafterifes  true  virtue.  Little  paffions  and  lelfiLn  intereds 
entered  into  the  motives  of  thofe  who  performed  them. 
They  were  jealous  of  a  competitor,  i  hey  fought  to 
humble  a  rival.  They  looked  round  for  fpeftators  to 
admire  them.  All  is  magnanimity,  generofity  and  cou¬ 
rage,  to  public  view.  But  the  ignoble  fource,  whence 
thefe  feeming  virtues  take  their  rife,  is  hidden.  With¬ 
out,  appears  the  hero  ;  within,  is  found  the  man  of  dud 
and  clay.  Confult  fuch  as  have  been  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  the  followers  of  renown  ;  and  feldom  or 
never  will  you  find,  that  they  held  them  in  the  fame 
efteem  with  thofe  who  viewed  them  from  afar.  There 
is  nothing,  except  flmplicity  of  intention,  and  purity 
of  principle,  that  can  hand  the  ted  of  near  approach 
and  drift  examination. 

But  fuppofiug  the  virtue  of  vain-glorious  men  not 
to  be  always  fali’e,  it  certainly  cannot  be  depended  up¬ 
on  as  firm  or  fure.  Condancy  and  fteadinefs  are  to  be 
looked  for  from  him  only,  whofe  conduft  is  regulated 
by  a  fenfe  of  what  is  right — whofe  praife  is  not  of  men, 
but  of  God — whofe  motive  to  difcharge  his  duty  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fame.  Change,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  the 
fituation  of  fuch  a  man  ;  let  applaufe  or  let  cenfure  be 
his  lot;  let  the  public  voice,  which  this  day  has  extol¬ 
led  him,  to-morrow  as  loudly  decry  him  ;  on  the  tenor 
of  his  behaviour  thefe  changes  produce  no  effeft.  He 
moves  in  a  higher  fphere.  As  the  fun  in  his  orbit  is  not 
interrupted  by  the  mills  and  florms  of  the  atmofphere 
below,  fo,  regardlefs  of  the  opinions  of  men,  through 
honour  and  dij honour ,  through  good  report  and  bad  report, 
he  purities  the  path  which  confcience  has  marked  out. 

D  d  o 
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Whereas  the  apparent  virtues  of  that  man,  whole  eye 
*s  nxed  on  the  world,  are  precarious  and  temporary. 
Supported  only  by  circumftances,  occaflons  and  particu- 
ar  regards,  they  fluctuate  and  fall  with  thefe.  Excited 
by  pubiic  admiration,  they  difappear  when  it  is  with¬ 
drawn  ;  hke  thofe  exhalations,  which,  railed  by  heat 
Irom  tne  earth,  glitter  in  the  air  with  momentary  fplen- 

dour,  and  then  fall  back  to  the  ground  from  whence 
they  fprung. 

.The  intemperate  love  of  praife  not  only  weakens  the 
ti  ue  pi  inciples  of  prooity,  by  lubflituting  inferior  mo¬ 
tives  in  their  head,  but  frequently  alfo  impels  men  to 
adlions  which  ai  e  directly  criminal.  It  obliges  them  to 
fodovV  the  current  of  popular  opinion  whitherfoever 
it  may  carry  them  ;  and  hence Jhiptfureck  is  often  made, 
both  of  faith  and  of  a  good  confciepce .  According  as  cir- 
cum fiances  lead  them  to  court  |he  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  or  to  purfue  the  applaufe  of  the  great,  vices 
of  different  kinds  will  ftain  their  charadler.  In  one  fitu- 
atiorq  they  will  make  hypocritical  profeffions  of  religi¬ 
on.  In  another,  they  will  he  afhamed  of  their  Redeem¬ 
er,  and  of  his  words.  They  will  be  afraid  to  appear 
in  their  own  form,  or  to  utter  their  genuine  fentiments. 
Their  whole  character  will  become  fi&i  lions ;  opini¬ 
ons  will  be  affumed,  lpeech  and  behaviour  modelled,  and 
even  the  countenance  formed,  as  prevailing  tafle  ex- 
ads.  From  one  who  has  fubmitted  to  fnch  prollitution 
for  the  fake  of  praife,  you  can  no  longer  expect  fideli¬ 
ty  or  attachment  on  any  trying  occalion.  In  private 
life,  he  will  be  a  timorous  and  treacherous  friend.  In 
public  conduct,  he  will  be  fupple  and  verfatile — ready 
to  delert  the  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed — and  to  veer 
with  every  fhifting  wind  of  popular  favour.  In  fine, 
all  becomes  unfound  and  hollow  in  that  heart,  where, 
inftead  of  regard  to  the  divine  approbation,  there 
reigns  the  fovereign  (Hire  of  pleafing  men. 

In  the  third  place,  this  paflion,  when  it  becomes 
predominant,  moil  commonly  defeats  its  own  end,  and 
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deprives  men  of  the  honour  which  they  are  fo  eager 
to  gain.  Without  preferving  liberty  and  independence, 
we  can  never  command  relpefil.  1  hat  fervility  of  fpi- 
rit,  which  iubje&s  us  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
renders  us  tributary  to  the  world  for  the  fake  of  ap- 
plaufe,  is  what  all  mankind  delpile.  They  look  up 
with  reverence  to  one  who,  unawed  by  their  cenfures, 
afls  according  to  his  own  lenle  or  things,  and  follows 
the  free  impuife  of  an  honorable  mind.  But  him  who 
hangs  totally  on  their  judgment,  they  conlider  as  their 
vaffai.  They  even  enjoy  a  malignant  pleafnre  in  hum¬ 
bling  his  vanity,  and  withholding  that  praife  which 
he  is  feen  to  court.  By  artifice  and  (how  he  may  fhine 
for  a  time  in  the  public  eye  :  but  it  is  only  as  long  as 
he  can  fupport  the  belief  of  adting  from  principle. 
When  the  inconfiitencies,  into  which  he  falls,  detedt 
his  character,  his  reputation  pafles  away  like  the  pageant 
of  a  day.  No  man  ever  obtained  lading  fame,  who 
did  not,  on  feveral  occafions,  contra  did  the  prejudices 
of  popular  opinion. 

There  is  no  courfe  of  behaviour  which  will  at  all 
times  pleafe  all  men.  That,  which  pleafes  mod:  gene- 
rally,  and  which  only  commands,  durable  praife,  is  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue.  Sincere  piety  towards  God,  kind  af¬ 
fection  to  men,  and  fidelity  in  the  difcharge  of  all  the 
duties  of  life — a  confidence  pure  and  un defiled — a  heart 
firm  to  juitice  and  to  truth,  fuperior  to  all  terrors  that 
would  (hake,  and  infenfibie  of  all  pleafures  that  would 
betray  it— unconquerable  by  the  oppofition  of  the  world, 
and  refigned  to  God  alone — thele  are  the  qualities 
which  render  a  man  truly  refpedable  and  great.  Such 
a  character  may,  in  evil  times,  incur  unjuft  reproach.  But 
the  clouds,  which  envy  or  prejudice  has  gathered  around 
it,  will  gradually  difperfe  ;  and  its  brightnefs  will  come 
forth,  in  the  end,  as  the  noon  day.  As  foon  as  ft  is 
thoroughly  known,  it  finds  a  witnefs  in  every  bread. 
It  forces  approbation,  even  from  the  mod  degenerate. 
The  human  heart  is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  attuned,  if  we 
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may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  to  its  praife.  In  faft,  it  is  thi« 
firii)  and  inflexible  virtue,  this  determined  regard  to 
principle  beyond  all  opinion,  which  has  crowned  the 
characters  of  fucli  as  now  hand  high  eft  in  the  rolls  of 
Lilting  fame.  fhe  truly  illuftripus  are  they  who  did 
not  court  the  praife  of  the  world,  hut  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  aCtions  which  deferved  it.  They  were,  perhaps, 
traduced,  in  their  lifetime,  by  thofe  whom  they  oppofed! 
But  polterity  has  done  them  ample  juft  ice  :  and  they 
are  the  men  whom  the  voice  of  ages  now  concurs  in 
celebrating.  The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal ;  hecaufe 
it  is  approved  of  God  and  of  men.  When  it  is  prefent ,  men 
take  example  at  it  :  and  when  it  is  gone ,  they  defire  it. 

It  weareth  a  crown ,  and  triumpheth  for  ever _ having; 

gotten  the  viftory—Ji  riving  for  undefled  rewards*. 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  an  immoderate  paflion  for  hu¬ 
man  praife  is  dangerous  to  virtue,  and  unfavourable  to 
true  honour,  fo  it  is  deftructive  of  felf- enjoyment  and 
inward  peace.  Regard  to  the  praife  of  God  pre {bribes 
a  Ample  and  confident  tenor  of  conduct,  which  in  all 
fituanons  is  the  fame  ;  which  engages  us  in  no  perplexi¬ 
ties,  and  requires  no  artful  refinement.  Walking  uprights 
ly ,  wee  walk  fare ly  ;  hecaufe  we  tread  an  even  and  open 
path.  But  he,  who  turns  afide  from  the  ftraight  road 
of  duty,  in  order  to  gain  applaufe,  involves  himfelf  in 
an  intricate  labyrinth.  He  will  be  often  embarrailed, 
concerning  the  courfe  which  he  ought  to  hold.  His 
mind  will  be  always  on  the  ftretch.  He  will  be  obliged  to 
li Ren  with  anxious  attention  to  every  whifper  of  the 
popular  voice.  The  demands  of  thofe  mafters  whom  he 
has  fubmitted  to  ferve,  will  prove  frequently  contradic¬ 
tory  and  inconfiftent.  He  has  prepared  a  yoke  for  his 
neck,  which  he  mull  refolve  to  bear,  how  much  foever 
it  may  gall  him. 

The  toils  of  virtue  are  honourable.  The  mind  is  fup- 
(ported  under  them  by  the  confcioufhefs  of  acting  a 
right  and  becoming  part.  But  the  labours,  to  which 
*  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  iv.  is  2, 
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lie  is  doomed,  who  is  enflaved  to  the  defire  of  praife,, 
are  aggravated  by  reflexion  both  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  recompence  which  he  purlues,  and  on  the  de* 
bafement  to  which  he  fubmits.  C-onfcience  will,  from 
time  to  time,  remind  him  of  the  improper  lacrificet 
which  he  has  made,  and  of  the  forfeiture  v\  hich  he  has 
incurred,  of  the  praife  of  God  for  the  lake  <  t  praiie 
from  men.  Suppole  him  to  receive  all  the  rewards 
which  the  miftaken  opinion  of  the  world  can  beftow, 
its  loudelt  applaule  will  often  be  unable  to  drown  the 
upbraidings  of  an  inward  voice  ;  and  if  a  man  is  re¬ 
duced  to  be  afhamed  of  himfelf,  what  avails  it  him  to 
be  rarefied  by  others  l 

But,  in  truth,  the  reward,  towards  which  lie  looks, 
who  propofes  human  praife  as  his  ultimate  objebt,  will 
be  always  flying,  like  a  fhadow  before  him.  So  csprB 
cious  and  uncertain,  fo  fickle  and  mutable  is  the  favour 
of  the  multitude,  that  it  proves  the  moft  unfatisfabtory 
of  all  purfuits  in  which  men  can  be  engaged.  He  who 
fets  his  heart  on  it,  is  preparing  for  himfelf  perpetual 
mortifications.  If  the  greatefl  and  heft  can  feldom  re¬ 
tain  it  long,  we  may  eaiily  believe,  that  from  the  vain 
and  undeferving  it  will  1  tickle nly  efcape.  There  is  no 
character  but  what  on  fome  fide  is  vulnerable  by  cen» 
fure.  He  who  lifts  himfelf  up  to  the  observation  and 
notice  of  the  world,  is  of  all  men,  the  leaf!  likely  to 
avoid  it.  For  he  draws  upon  himfelf  a  thoufand  eyes, 
that  will  narrowly  infpeef  him  in  every  part.  Every 
opportunity  will  be  watched,  of  bringing  him  down  to 
the  common  level.  His  errors  will  be  more  divulged, 
and  his  infirmities  more  magnified,  than  thole  of  others. 
In  proportion  to  his  eagernels  for  praife,  will  be  his 
fenflbility  to  reproach.  Nor  is  it  reproach  alone,  that 
will  wound  him.  He  will  be  as  much  dejebted  by  (fence 
and  neglebt.  He  puts  himfelf  under  the  pow  er  of  eve¬ 
ry  one  to  humble  him,  by  withholding  expected  praife. 
Even  when  praife  is  bellowed,  he  is  mortified  by  its  be¬ 
ing  either  faint  or  trite,  lie  pines  when  his  reputa- 
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tion  ftagnates  The  degree  of  applaufe,  to  which  he 

nr  v  ft  accu;torned>  Srows  Jnfipid,  and  to  be  always 
praded  from  the  lame  topics,  becomes,  at  Juft,  much 

tile  lame  with  not  being  prail'ed  at  all. 

AH  thel'e  chagrins  and  dilquietudes  are  happily  avoid- 
_ed  by  him  who  keeps  fo  troublelbtne  a  paffion  within 

llS  cl,ae  b,OUIlds  5  who  is  more  delirous  of  beino- truly 
wort  y  tian  or  being  thought  lb  ;  who  purfues  the 
pi  .u  e  of  the  worJd  with  manly  temperance,  and  in 
iimordination  to  the  praife  of  God.  He  is  neither  made 
KI  J  '{  ^  intoxicating  vapour  of  applaufe,  norhurn- 

D^ed  and  cad  down  by  the  unmerited  attacks  of  cenfure. 
netting  on  a  higher  approbation,  he  enjoys  himfelf  in 
peace,  whether  .  human  praife  (lays  with  him,  or  hies 
a  ./ay.  With  me  it  is  a  fmall  thing  to  be  judged  of  you,  or 
of  m.2n  sju.g  nent .  tie,  that  judgeih  me,  is  the  Lord .  My 
VJitnefs  is  in^ heaven,  and  7ny  record  is  on  high. 

in  the  fifth  and  laft  place,  the  advantages  which  re¬ 
dound  from  the  praife  of  men,  are  not  fuch  as  can  bear 
to  be  put  m  competition  with  thofe  which  flow  from 
the  praife  of  God.  idle  former  are  neceffarily  confined 
vvirnm  the  verge  of  our  prefent  exifience.  i  he  latter 
follow  us  beyond  the  grave,  and  extend  through  ail 
eternity.  Not  only  is  the  praife  of  men  limited,  m  its 
eiieds,  to  this  life,  but  alto  to  particular  Attritions  of 
it.  n  the  days  of  health  and  cafe,  it  may  brighten  the 
fun/hine  of  profperity.  It  may  then  footh  the  ear  with 
P  eaflng  accents,  and  gratify  the  imagination  with  fan¬ 
cied  triumphs.  But  when  the  diftrefsful  feafons  of  life 
airive,  it  will  be  found  altogether  hollow  and  unfuh- 
nantiaj  :  and  furely,  the  value  of  any  pofieffion  is  to 
be  chiefly  eflimated  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us, 
in  the  time  of  our  greateft  need.  When  the  mind  is  caft 
clown  with  iorrow  and  grief — when  Acknefs  fpreads  its 
gioom  around  us,  or  death  rifes  in  awful  profpecl  to 
our  view— -the  opinions  and  the  difeourfes  of  the  world 
will  appear  trifling  and  inAgnificant.  To  one,  who  is 
occupied  with  nearer  and  more  affecting  interefis,  the 
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praife  or  the  cenfure  oi  the  world  will  feem  like  the 
noife  of  diflan t  voices,  in  which  he  has  frnall  concern. 
But  then  is  the  feafon,  when  the  praiie  of  God  fup- 
ports  and  upholds  the  labouring  foul.  Brought  home 
to  the  heart  by  the  teltiinony  of  a  good  conitience,  and 
by  the  divine  Spirit  bearing  wit ncfs  with  oar  Spirits,  it  in- 
fpires  fortitude,  and  produces  a  peace  which  paffeth  un - 
■* derj landing . 

At  preient,  we  behold  an  irregular  and  difordered 
flare  ot  things.  Virtue  is  often  deprived  of  its  proper 
honours,  and  vice  ulurps  them  in  its  (lead.  I  he  cha¬ 
racters  oi  men  are  iniflaken  ;  and  ignorance  and  felly 
difpofe  of  human  apnlau/e  But  the  day  haffens  apace, 
which  iha  1  dole  this  lcene  o^  errors,  and  vindicate  tlie 
rights  ofjultice  and  truth,  a  hen  /  uiibe  rendered  to  eve?  y 
man  according  to  his  works.  Envy  /hall  no  longer  In  ve 
the  power  or  oblcuring  merit,  nor  popular  prejudices 
be  able  to  fupport  the  tmdeierving.  Hidden  worth  fhall 
be  brought  to  light,  and  It  tret  crimes  revealed.  Vary, 
who  palled  through  tne  world  in  the  blent  obfeurityof 
humble,  but  fleady  goodr  els,  ihall  he  dilbnguifhed  as 
the  favourites  oi  heaven  ;  while  the  proud,  the  arnbi- 
tious,  and  the  vain,  are  left  10  everlaiting  dilhonour. 
1  he  great  Judge  hath  declared,  that  whofoever  has 
been  afh  anted  of  rim  and  of  his  words ,  of  that  man  fl: all  he 
■be  afh anted  when  he  comet b  in  the  glory  of  his  Father ,  with 
all  the  holy  angels.  Every  departure  from  duty  /hall,  at 
the  period  ot  final  di/iribution,  terminate  in  ignominy. 
True  honour  and  true  virtue  /hall  be  leen  to  coincide  : 
and  when  all  human  fame  has  pa/Fed  away  like  fmoke, 
the  only  praife,  which  /hall  be  forever  remembered, 
is  that  divine  te/limony,  IVell  done ,  thou  good  and  faith¬ 
ful fervant  j  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord . 

Thefe  arguments  clearly  Ihow  the  importance  of 
preferving  the  love  of  praife  under  proper  fubordinati- 
on  to  the  principle  of  duty.  In  it/elf,  it  is  an  ufeiul 
motive  to  ad  ion  ;  but  when  allowed  to  extend  its  influ¬ 
ence  too  far,  it  corrupts  the  whole  chara&er,  and  pro* 
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duces  guilt,  di [grace  and  mifery.  To  be  entirely  defti- 
tute  01  it,  is  a  deled:.  To  be  governed  by  it,  is  depra¬ 
vity.  I  he  proper  adjuftrnent  of  the  feveral  principles  of 
adion  in  human  nature,  is  a  matter  that  deferves  our 
higheft  attention.  I4 or  when  any  one  of  them  becomes 
either  too  weak  or  too  iirong,  it  endangers  both  our 
virtue  and  our  happinefs.  Keep  thy  heart  therefore  with 
all  ad  fence  ;  pray  that  God  would  enable  thee  to  keep 
it  with  iuccefs  ;  far  out  of  the  heart  are  the  iffues  op  lije„ 
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On  the  proper  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 

Ecclesiastes,  xii.  8. 

Vanity  of  vanities ,  faith  the  preacher ,  all  is  vanity  „ 

NO  ferious  maxim  has  been  more  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  than  that  of  the  text.  In  every  age,  the  vani¬ 
ty  of  human  life  has  been  the  theme  of  declamation, 
and  the  fubjed  of  complaint.  It  is  a  conclufion  in  which 
men  of  all  charaders  and  ranks,  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  religious  and  the  worldly, 
have  more  frequently  concurred,  than  in  any  other. 
But  how  juft  foever  the  conclufion  may  be,  thepremi- 
fes,  which  lead  to  it,  are  often  falfe.  For  it  is  prompted 
by  various  motives,  and  derived  from  very  different 
views  of  things.  Sometimes  the  language  of  the  text  is 
a  (Turned  by  a  fceptic,  who  cavils  at  providence,  and 
cenfures  the  conftitution  of  the  world.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  complaint  of  a  peevifh  man,  who  is  difcontented 
with  his  ftation,  and  ruffled  by  the  difappointment  of 
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unreafonable  hopes.  Sometimes  it  is"  the  ftyle  of  the  li¬ 
centious,  when  groaning  under miferies  in  which  their 
vices  have  involved  them.  Inve&ives  again.fi  the  vani¬ 
ty  °f  the  world,  which  come  from  any  of  thefe  quar¬ 
ters,  deferve  no  regard  ;  as  they  are  the  dilates  of 
impiety,  of  fpleen,  or  of  folly.  rj  he  only  cafe,  in  which 
the  fentiment  of  the  text  claims  our  attention,  is,  when 
uttered,  not  as  an  afperfion  on  providence,  cr  a  reflexi¬ 
on  on  human  affairs  in  general — not  as  the  language  of 

private  difcontent,  or  the  refult  of  guilty  fufferings _ 

but  as  the  fober  conclufion  of  a  wife  and  good  man, 
concerning  the  imperfection  of  that  happinefs  which 
reits  folely  on  worldly  pleafures.  Thefe,  in  their  fair- 
eft  form,  are  not  what  they  feem  to  he.  They  never 
beftow  that  complete  fatisfaCtion  which  they  promife  : 
and  therefore,  he,  who  looks  to  nothing  beyond  them, 
ihall  have  frequent  caufe  to  deplore  their  vanity. 

Nothing  is  of  higher  importance  to  us,  as  men,  and 
as  chriftians,  than  to  form  a  proper  eftimate  of  human 
life,  without  either  loading  it  with  imaginary  evils,  or 
expeCiing  from  it  greater  advantages  than  it  is  able  to 
yield.  It  iliall  be  my  bufiriefs,  therefore,  in  this  dif- 
courfe,  to  difiinguifh  a  jufl  and  religious  fenfe  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  from  the  unreafonable  complaints 
of  it,  which  we  often  hear.  I  Ihall  endeavour,  I.  To 
fhow  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true,  that  all  earthly  pleafures 
are  vanity.  II.  To  enquire  how  this  vanity  of  the 
world  can  be  reconciled  with  the  perfections  of  its  great 
Author.  III.  1  o  examine  whether  there  are  net  fome 
real  and  fohd  enjoyments  in  human  life,  which  fall  not 
under  this  general  charge  of  vanity.  And,  IV.  To 
point  out  the  proper  improvement  to  be  made  of  fuch 

a  ffate  as  the  life  of  man  fhall  appear  on  the  whole 
to  be. 

I.  I  am  to  (how  in  what  fenfe  it  is  true,  that  all  hu- 
man  pleafures  are  vanity.  This  is  a  topic  which  might 
be  emoellifhed  with  the  pomp  of  much  defeription. 
■out  I  (hall  ftudioufly  avoid  exaggeration,  and  only 
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point  out  a  threefold  vanity  in  human  life,  which  eve¬ 
ry  impartial  obferver  cannot  but  admit — difappointment 
in  purfuit,  difiatisfa&ion  in  enjoyment,  uncertainty  in 
pofieflion. 

Fir{l,  difappointment  in  purfuit.  When  we  look 
around  us  on  the  world,  we  every  where  behold  abufy 
multitude,  intent  on  the  profecution  of  various  defigns, 
which  their  wants  or  defires  have  fuggeded.  We  be¬ 
hold  them  employing  every  method,  which  ingenuity 
can  devife,  fome  the  patience  of  induftry,  fome  the 
boldnefs  of  enterprife,  others  the  dexterity  of  drata- 
gem,  in  order  to  compafs  their  ends.  Of  this  inceflant 
itir  and  a6fcivity,  what  is  the  fruit  ?  In  comparifon  of 
the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain,  how  fmall  is  the 
number  of  the  fuccefsful  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  the  man 
who  will  declare,  that  in  every  point  he  has  completed 
his  plan  and  attained  his  utmoft  wifh?  No  extent  of 
human  abilities  has  been  able  to  difcover  a  path,  which, 
in  any  line  of  life,  leads  unerringly  to  fuccefs.  The  race 
is  not  always  to  the  fwift ,  nor  the  battle  to  the  Jlrong, 
nor  riches  to  men  of  underjianding .  W  e  may  form  our 
plans  with  the  mod  profound  fagacity,  and  with  the 
mod  vigilant  caution  may  guard  againft  dangers  on 
every  fide.  But  fome  unforefeen  occurrence  comes 
acrofs,  which  baffles  our  wifdom,  and  lays  our  labours 
in  the  dud. 

Were  fuch  difappointments  confined  to  thofe  who 
afpire  at  engrofflng  the  higher  departments  of  life,  the 
misfortune  would  be  lefs.  The  humiliation  of  the 
mighty,  and  the  fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering 
heio-hr,  little  concern  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Thefeare 
objeds,  on  which,  as  on  didant  meteors,  they  gaze 
from  afar,  without  drawing  perfonal  indruclion  from 
events  fo  much  above  them.  But,  alas!  vnen  we  de- 
fcend  into  the  regions  of  private  life,  we  find  difap¬ 
pointment  and  bladed  hope  equally  prevalent  there. 
Neither  the  moderation  of  our  views,  nor  the  judice 
of  our  pretenfions,  can  infure  fuccefs.  But  time  and 
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chance  happen  to  all.  Againft  the  dream  of  events  both' 
the  worthy  and  the  undeferving  are  obliged  to  drug- 
frle :  and  both  are  frequently  overborne  alike  by  tue 
current. 

Befides  disappointment  in  purfuit,  difTatisfadion  in 
enjoyment  is  a  farther  vanity  to  which  the  human  date 
is  fubjed.  This  is  the  fevered  of  all  mortifications,  al¬ 
ter  having  been  fuccelsful  in  the  purfuit,  to  be  baffled 
in  the  enjoyment  itfelf.  Yet  this  is  found  to  be  an  evil 
dill  more  general  than  the  former*  Some  may  be  fio 
fortunate  as  to  attain  what  they  have  purfued :  but 
none  are  rendered  completely  happy  by  what  they  have 
attained.  Difappointed  hope  is  mifery  :  and  yet  luc- 
cefsful  hope  is  only  imperfect  blifs.  Look  through  all 
the  ranks  of  mankind.  Examine  the  condition  of  thofe 
vvho  appear  mod  profperoqs :  and  you  will  find,  that 
they  are  never  juft  what  they  delire  to  be.  If. retired, 
they  languilh  for  adion  :  if  bufy,  they  complain  of  fa¬ 
tigue  :  if  in  middle  life,  they  are  impatient  for  didinc- 
tion  ;  if  in  high  dations,  they  figh  after  freedom  and 
eafe.  Something  is  dill  wanting  to  that  plenitude  of 
fatisfadion  which  thev  expeded  to.  squire.  Together 
with  every  wilh  that  is  gratified,  a  new  demand  ariletv 
One  void  opens  in  the  heart,  as  another  is  filled.  On 
wilhes,  wifhes  grow  ;  and  to  the  end,  it  is  rather  the 
expedation  of  what  they  have  not,  than  the  enjoyment 
of  what  they  have,  which  occupies  and  inter eds  the 
mod  fuccelsful. 

This  difiatisfadion,  in  the  midd  of  human  pleafure, 
fprings  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  enjoyments  them- 
felves,  and  partly  from  circuniftances  which  corrupt 
them.  No  worldly  enjoyments  are  adequate  to  the  high 
defires  and  powers  of  an  immortal  fpirit.  Fancy  paints 
them  at  a  didance  with  fplendid  colours :  but  pc>fTefl ion 
unveils  the  fallacy.  The  eagernefs  of  palfion  beftows 
upon  them  at  fird  a  bride  and  lively  relifh.  But  it  is 
their  fate  always  to  pall  by  familiarity,  and  fometimes 
to  pals  from  fatiety  into  difgud.  Happy  would  the  poor 
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nun  think  himfelf,  if  he  could  enter  on  all  the  treafures 
p,  and  haPPy  for  a  ftort  while  he  might  be. 

a  J(p°e/°re  1?  ^had  IonS  contemplated  and  admired  his 
;;:7,ilIS  potions  would  feem  toIeflen,and  his  cares 
1(}'‘  S10'^*  ^ucl  to  the  unfatisfying  nature  of  our 

r'ly1  ues>  tiie  attending  circumftances,  which  never 
t0  t(  1 1  npt  tiiem.  i^or,  fuch  as  they  are,  they  are 
no  time  poflefled  unmixed.  To  human  lips  it  is  not 
to  iade  the  cup  of  pure  joy.  When  external  cir- 
4  Bes  mow  faireft  to  the  world,  the  envied  man 
^l0rr_  1 ij}ivate  under  his  own  burden.  Some  vexati¬ 
on  dil  quiets,  fome  paffion  corrodes  him  ;  Some  diftrefs, 
either  fe.t  or  feared,  gnaws,  like  a  worm,  the  root  of 
is  felicity.  When  there  is  nothing  from  without,  to 
ciu-uro  the  profperous,  a  fecret  poiion  operates  within. 
Tor  worldly  happinefs  ever  tends  to  deftroy  itfelf,  by 
corrupting  the  heart.  It  fofters  the  loofe  and  the  vio¬ 
lent  pafiions.  It  engenders  noxious  habits ;  and  taints 
the  mind  with  a  falle  delicacy,  which  makes  it  feel  a 
tnoufand  unreal  evils. 

But  put  the  cafe  in  the  mofl  favourable  light.  Lay  afide 
from  human  pleafures  both  difappointment  in  purfuit, 
and  deceitfulnefs  in  enjoyment  •  fuppofe  them  to  be  ful¬ 
ly  attainable,  and  completely  fatisfaflory  ;  ft  ill  there 
i  enuins  to  be  confidered  the  vanity  of  uncertain  pol¬ 
led!  on  and  fhort  duration.  Were  there,  in  worldly 
things,  any  fixed  point  of  fecurity  which  we  could  gain, 
the  mind  would  then  have  fome  balls  on  which  to  reft. 
-But  our  condition  is  fuch,  that  every  thing  wavers  and 
totters  around  us.  Boo.Ji  not  thyjelj  of  to-morrow  ;  for 
ijrjzi  karjofi  not  -jo hat  a  day  may  bring  forth.  It  is  much, 
ft,  during  its  courfe,  thou  heareft  not  of  fomewhat  to  . 
diftpret  or  alarm  thee.  For  life  never  proceeds  long 
in  an  uniform  train.  It  is  continually  varied  by  unex- 
neftxl  events.  The  feeds  of  alteration  are  everywhere 
fbwn  ;  and  the  inn  mine  of  profperity  commonly  accele¬ 
rates  their  growth.  If  your  enjoyments  be  numerous, 
you  he  more  open  on  different  hides  to  be  wounded.  If 
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you  have  poffeffed  them  long,  you  have  greater  caufe 
to  dread  an  approaching  change.  By  (low  degrees  pros¬ 
perity  rifes  :  but  rapid  is  the  progrefs  of  evil.  It  re- 
quires  no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward.  The  edifice, 
which  it  coil  much  time  and  labour  to  ereft,  one  inau¬ 
spicious  event,  one  Sudden  blow,  can  level  with  the 
duft.  Even  fuppofing  the  accidents  of  life  to  leave  us 
u n torched,  human  blifs  muff  hill  be  tranfnory  ;  for 
man  changes  of  him  Self.  No  courfe  of  enjoyment  can, 
delight  us  long.  What  amufed  our  youth,  loSes  its 
charm  in  maturer  age.  As  years  advance,  our  powers 
are  blunted,  and  our  pleafurable  feelings  decline.  The 
Silent  lapfe  of  time  is  ever  carrying  Somewhat  from  us, 
till  at  length  the  period  comes,  when  all  muff  be  Swept 
away..  The  profpeft  of  this  termination  of  our  labours 
and  purfuits,  is  Sufficient  to  mark  our  hate  with  vanity. 
Our  days  are  a  hand-breadth ,  and  our  age  is  as  nothing . 
Within  that  little  Space  is  all  our  enterprise  bounded. 
We  crowd  it  with  toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and 
hrife.  We  projett  great  defigns,  entertain  high  hopes, 
and  then  leave  our  plans  unfinifhed,  and  Sink  into 
oblivion. 

This  much  let  it  Suffice  to  have  Said;  concerning  the 
vanity  of  the  world.  That  too  much  has  not  been  Said, 
muh  appear  to  every  one;  who  confiders  how  general¬ 
ly  mankind  lean  to  the  oppofite  Side  ;  and  how  often, 
by  undue  attachment!  to  the  prefent  State,  they  both 
feed  the  mofh  Sinful  pafiions,  and  pierce  then  fives 
through  with  many  forrows .  Let  us  proceed  to  enquire, 

II.  How  this  vanity  of  the  world  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  perfedlions  of  its  divine  Author.  7  his  enquiry 
involves  that  great  difficulty,  which  has  perplexed  the 
thoughtful  and  ferious  in  every  age  :  u  If  God  be  good, 
whence  the  evil  that  fills  the  earth  In  anfwer  to  this 
interefling  queflion,  let  us  obferve, 

In  the  firfl  place,  that  the  prefent  condition  of  man 
was  not  his  original  or  primary  date.  We  are  inform-, 
ed  by  divine  revelation,  that  it  is  the  confequence  of 
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Snce°fe  a?°ftaCy  f,'°m  God  atld  a  ofinno. 
we-e'enfeebierl  "S  "f1"6  Was  corruPted  5  his  powers 
int;  hi '  hfe  X,j  3nd  Vnn‘ty  and  vexario”  introduced 
dennadonfnfA  "tT  beC?rne  involved  in  the  con- 
coin  h  "I  hC  eanh  Was  curfed  upon  his  ac 

vauVpahi.  Creat,ou  nlade  to. groan  and  tra- 

rn>’fterio»s  foever  the  account  of  this  fall  may 

the  fh> ’  r,any,,t'!rCUnVftances  concur  t°  authenticate 

unnfr  r  T  '°  T  that  human  Ilatllre  ar>d  the  hu- 
I  v  cc,  .  ,e  undergone  an  unhappy  change.  The 
beuef  of  this  has  obtained  in  almoft  all  nations’and  re- 

.Jt  ca"  be  traced.  through  all  the  fables  ofanti- 
1  3  *  '  ,  n  ob‘pre  tradition  appears  to  have  pervaded 

r  P  U  lvMe  e;5  tA\  t^at  man  ls  not  now  what  he  was  at 
utnr  ;  -mt  that  in  confequence  of  i’ome  tranfgreflion 

againft  his  great  Lord,  a  fete  of  degradation  and  exile 
ucceeded  to  a  condition  that  was  more  flourilhinjr  and 
happy  As  our  nature  carries  plain  marks  of  pervedion 
"t!jC  {l1  order;  r^e  world,  which  we  inhabit,  bears 
t  ne  .ymptoms  of  having  been  convulfed  in  all  its  frame, 
i -atur.infe  point  out  to  us  every  where  the  traces  of 
lome  vioient  change  which- it  iias  fu fibred .  Iflandstorn 
!['jm  ta£  continent,  burning  mountains,  fliattered  pre¬ 
cipices,  uninhabitable  waftes,  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  a  mighty  nun.  i  he  phyfical  and  moral  fete  of  man 
in  this  vvoritl  mutually  fympathize  and  correspond, 
i  h.ey  indicate  not  a  regular  and  orderly  ftrudhire  either 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  but  the  remains  of  fomev/l. at  that 
once  was  more  fair  and  magnificent.  Let  us  obferve, 
n  the  iecond  place,  tnat  as  this N-vas  not  the  original, 
fo  it  is  not  intended  to  be  the  final  ifate  of  man. 

1  hough  in  confequence  of  the  abufe  of  the  human  pow. 
ers,  fin  and  vanity  wmre  introduced  into  this  region  of 
the  univerfe,  it  was  not  the  pnrpofe  of  the  Creator  that 
tney  fhould  be  permuted  to  reign  for  ever.  He  hath 
lii.uiO  ample  provision  for  the  recovery  of  the  penitent 
-and  faithful  part  of  his  fubjefts,  by  the  merciful  under- 
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taking  of  that  great  reftorer  of  the  world,  our  Lord  Je- 
fus  Chrift.  By  him  life  and  immortality  were  both  pur- 
chafed  and  brought  to  light.  'The  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  are  difeovered,  wherein  dwelleth  right eouf 
nefs ;  where,  through  the  divine  grace,  human  nature 
fhall  regain  its  original  honours,  and  man  (hall  return 
to  be  what  once  he  was  in  paradife.  'i  hreugh  thofe 
high  difeoveries  of  the  gofpel,  this  life  appears°ro  good 
men  only  in  the  light  of  an  intermediate  and  prepara¬ 
tory  Bate.  Its  vanity  and  mifery,  in  a  manner,  difap- 
pear.  I  hey  have  every  reafon  to  fubrnit  without  com¬ 
plaint  to  its  laws,  and  to  wait  in  patience  till  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  come,  for  the  refiitution  of  all  things.  Let 
us  take  notice,  * 

In  the  third  place,  that  a  future  Bate  being  made 
known,  we  can  account,  in  a  fatisfying  manner  for 
the  prelent  diBrefs  of  human  life,  without  the  fmall'eft 
impeachment  of  divine  goodnefs.  The  bufferings  we 
here  undergo  are  converted  into  difeipline  and  improve¬ 
ment.  Through  the  blelling  of  heaven,  good  is  ex  trail¬ 
ed  from  apparent  evil  :  and  the  very  mifery,  which 
originated  from  fin,  is  rendered  the  means  of  corred- 
ing  fin  fill  paflions,  and  preparing  us  for  felicity.  There 
is  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  creatures  as  imperfect 
as  we  are,  require  fome  fuch  preliminary  Bate  of  ex¬ 
perience,  before  they  can  recover  the  perfection  of  their 
nature.  It  is  in  the  in idB  of  difappoin an ents  and  trials 
that  we  learn  the  infufficiency  of  temporal  things  to 
happinefs,  and  are  taught  to  feek  it  from  God  and  ’vir¬ 
tue.  By  thefe  the  violence  of  our  paflions  is  tamed,  and 
our  minds  are  formed  to  fobriety  and  reflexion.  In  the 
varieties  of  life,  occafioned  by  the  viciflitnde  of  world¬ 
ly  fortune,  we  are  inured  to  habits  both  of  the  active 
and  the  buffering  virtues.  Kow  much  foever  we  com- 
plain  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  fads  plainly  fhow, 
that  ir  its  vanity  were  Jeis,  it  could  not  anfwer  the 
purpose  of  falutary  difeipline.  Unfatisfadory  as  it  is,  its 
pleafures  are  Bill  too  apt  to  corrupt  our  hearts.  How 
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*atal,  then,  mud  the  confequences  have  been,  had  it 
yielded  us  mure  complete  enjoyment?  If,  with  all  its 
troubles,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  too  much  attached 
to  it,  how  entirely  would  it  have  feduced  our  affecti¬ 
ons,  if  no  troubles  had  been  mingled  with  its  plea- 
lures  ? 


Thefe  obfervations  ferve  in  a  great  meafure  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  difficulties,  which  arife  from  the  apparent 
vanity  of  the  human  Hate,  by  lhowing  how,  upon  the 
chriftian  fylfem,  that  vanity  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe. 
The  prefent  condition  of  man  is  not  that  for  which  he 
was  originally  defigned  :  it  is  not  to  be  his  final  ft  ate  [r; 
and  during  hispaflage  through  the  world,  the  diftrelJ- 
es  which  he  undergoes  are  rendered  medicinal  and 
improving.  After  having  taken  this  view  of  tilings, 
the  cloud,  which,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  appeared  to  fit  fo  thick  upon  human  life,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  diffipated.  We  now  perceive,  that  man  is 
not  abandoned  by  his  Creator.  We  difcern  great  and 
good  defigns  going  on  in  his  behalf.  We  are  allowed 
to  entertain  better 
quire,  as  was  propofed  for  the 

Illd  Head  of  difcourfe,  whether  there  be  not,  in 
the  prefent  condition  of  human  life,  fome  real  and 
folid  enjoyments,  which  come  not  under  the  general 
charge  of  vanity  of  vanities.  The  doCtrine  of  the  text 
is  to  be  confidered  as  chiefly  addreffed  to  worldly 
men.  Them  Solomon  means  to  teach,  that  all  expect¬ 
ations  of  blifs,  which  reft  Iplely  on  earthly  pofleflions, 
and  pleafures,  {hall  end  in  difappointment.  But  furely 
he  did  not  intend  to  all  err,  that  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  purfuits  of  men,  or  that  no  real  hap* 
pinefs  of  any  kind  could  now  be  attained  by  the  virtu¬ 
ous.  For  befides  the  unanfwerable  objection,  which 
this  wou'd  form  againft  the  divine  adminiflration,  it 
would  diredly  contradiCt  what  he  elfe where  afierts, 
that  while  Cod  givetb fore  travail  to  the  firmer,  he  rivet h 


hopes ;  and  are  encouraged  to  en- 
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to  the  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight ,  wifdcm,  and  know¬ 
ledge,  and  joy*.  It  may,  it  muff  indeed  be  admitted, 
that  unmixed  and  complete  hnppinefs  is  unknown  on 
earth.  No  regulation  of  conduct  can  altogether  pre¬ 
vent  pallions  from  difturbing  our  peace,  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  from  wounding;  our  heart.  But  after  this  con- 
cellion  is  made,  will  it  follow,  that  there  is  no  object 
on  earth,  which  deferves  our  purfuit,  or  that  all  en¬ 
joyment  becomes  contemptible,  which  is  not  perfect? 
Ret  us  furvey  our  Bate  with  an  impariisl  eye,  and  be 
juil  to  the  various  gifts  of  heaten.  How  vain  foe ver 
this  life,  confide  red  in  itfelf,  may  be,  the  comforts 
and  hopes  of  religion  are  fufficient  to  give  folidity  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  righteous.  In  the  exercife  of 
good  affections,  and  the  teffimony  of  an  approving 
confcience — in  the  fenfe  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
with  God,  through  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind — 
in  the  firm  confidence  of  being  conducted  through  all 
the  trials  of  life  by  infinite  wi.fdom  and  goodnefs — 
and  in  the  joyful  profpedl  of  arriving,  in  the  end,  at 

immortal  felicity - they  poflefs  a  happinefs,  which, 

descending  from  a  purer  and  more  perfedl  region  than 
this  world,  partakes  not  of  its  vanity. 

Befides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  religion,  there 
are  other  pleafures  of  our  prefent  (fate,  which,  though 
of  an  inferior  order,  muff  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
eftimate  of  human  life.  It  is  neceffary  to  call  attention 
to  thefe,  in  order  to  check  that  repining  and  unthank¬ 
ful  fpirit  to  which  man  is  always  too  prone.  Some 
degree  of  importance  muff  be  allowed  to  the  comforts 
of  health,  to  the  innocent  gratifications  of  fenfe,  and 
to  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  all  the  beautiful 

feenes  of  nature - feme  to  the  purfuits  and  amufe- 

ments  of  focial  life — and  more  to  the  internal  en¬ 
joyments  of  thought  and  reflexion,  and  to  the  plea- 
iures  of  affedfionace  intercourfe  with  thofe  whom  we 
love.  I  held  comforts  are  often  held  in  too  low'  eili- 

*  Ecclef.  ii.  26. 
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mation,  merely  because  they  are  ordinary  and  tom- 
inon  ;  although  that  be  the  circumilance  which  ought, 
m  leal  on,  to  enhance  their  value.  They  lie  open,  in 
lo:ne  degree,  to  all ;  extend  through  every  rank  of 
life,  and  lid  up  agreeably  many  of  thofe  fpaces  in  our 
prelent  exiftence,  .which  are  not  occupied  with  higher 
objeds,  or  with  ferious  cares. 

.  are  m  feveral  refpeds  unjufl  to  providence, 
in  the  computation  of  our  pleafures  and  our  pains. 
We  number  the  hours  which  are  fpent  in  diitrefs  or 
forrow  :  but  we  forget  thofe  which  are  palled  away, 
if  not  in  high  enjoyment,  yet  in  the  midil  of  thofe 
gentle  fatisfadions  and  placid  emotions,  which  make 
life  glide  fmoothly  along.  We  complain  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  difappoinnnents  which  wefufterin  our  purfuits. 
But  we  recollect  not,  that  it  is  in  purfuit,  more  than 
in  attainment,  that  our  pleafure  now  confifts.  In  the 
prefent  (late  of  human  nature,  man  derives  more  en¬ 
joyment  from  the  exertion  of  his  active  powers  in  the 
midlt  or  toils  and  efforts,  than  he  could  receive  from 


uniform  polfeflion  of  the  objed  which  he 
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labours,  is  hope  :  and  there  are  few  fituations  which 
entirely  exclude  it.  Forms  of  expeded  blifs  are  often 
gleaming  upon  us  through  a  cloud,  to  revive  and 
Ii  1 1  irate  the  in  oft  diftrefTed.  If  pains  be  fcattered  through 
all  the  conditions  of  lire,  fo  alfo  are  pleafures.  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  far  as  life  affords  it,  can  be  engroffed  by 
no  rank  of  men,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  found,  where,  at  firftview,  it  would 
have  been  leaft  expeded.  When  the  human  condition 
appears  molt  depreffed,  the  feelings  of  men,  through 
the  gracious  appointment  of  providence,  adjult  them- 
felves  wonderfully  to  their  ftate,  and  enable  them  to 
ext  rad  fatisfadion  from  fources  that  are  totally  un¬ 
known  toothers.  Were  the  great  body  of  men  fairly 
to  compute  the  hours  which  they  pais  in  eale,  and 
even  with  fome  degree  of  pleafure,  they  would  be 
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found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of  tbofe  which  are 
fpent  in  abfolute  pain  either  of  body  or  mind.  But 
in  order  to  make  a  ft  ill  more  accurate  eftimation  of 
the  degree  of  fatisfa&ion,  which,  in  the  midft  of 
earthly  vanity,  man  is  permitted  to  enjoy,  the  three 
following  obfervations  claim  our  attention  : 

The  firft  is,  that  many  of  the  evils,  which  occafion 
our  complaints  of  the  world,  are  wholly  imaginary. 
They  derive  ther  exiftence  from  fancy  and  humour, 
and  childiih  fubje&ion  to  the  opinion  of  others.  The 
diftrefs,  which  they  produce,  1  admit,  is  real  :  but  its 
reality  arife-s  not  from  the  nature  of  things,  but  from 
that  diforder  of  imagination,  which  a  lmall  meafure 
of  reflexion  might  rectify.  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  perfons  who  live  mod  (imply,  and 
follow  the  dictates  of  plain  unadulterated  nature,  are 
mod  exempted  from  this  clafsof  evils.  It  is  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  mankind,  that  they  chiefly  abound ; 
where  fantaftic  refinements,  fickly  delicacy,  and  eager 
emulation,  open  a  thoufand  fources  of  vexation  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themfelves.  Life  cannot  but  prove  vain  to  them 
who  affe6t  a  difreliih  of  every  pleafure  that  is  not  both 
exquifite  and  new  ;  who  meafure  enjoyment,  not  by 
their  own  feelings,  but  by  the  ftandard  of  fafliion  ; 
who  think  themfelves  miferable,  if  others  do  not  ad¬ 
mire  their  ftate.  It  is  not  from  wants  or  forrows  that 
their  complaints  arife  ;  bur,  though  it  may  appear  a 
paradox,  from  too  much  freedom  from  forrow  and 
want ;  from  the  languor  of  vacant  life,  and  the  irri¬ 
tation  occafioned  by  thofe  ftagnating  humours,  which 
eafe  and  indulgence  have  bred  within  them.  In  their 
cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  vanity  of  the  w  orld,  but 
the  vanity  of  their  minds,  which  is  to  be  accufed. 
Fancy  has  raifed  up  the  lpedres  which  haunt  them. 
Fancy  has  formed  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  their 
life.  Did  they  allow  thelight  of  reafon  to  break  forth, 
the  fpe&res  would  vanifh,  and  the  cloud  be  dilpelled. 
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The  fecond  oolervation  on  this  head  is,  that  of  thofe 
evils,  which  may  be  called  real,  becaufe  they  owe  not 
th_ii  evidence  to  fancy,  nor  can  be  removed  by  recti¬ 
fy*1^  opinion,  a  great  proportion  is  brought  upon  us 
by.  OLjr  own  mifconduct.  Diieafes,  poverty,  difap- 
pointment,  and  fliame,  are  far  from  being  in  every 
inftance,  the  unavoidable  doom  of  men.  They  are 
much  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  their  own  mif- 
guided  choice.  Intemperance  engenders  difeafe  ;  {loth 
produces  poverty  ;  pride  creates  difappointments ;  and 
(lidioneily  cxpoles  to  lhame.  1  he  ungoverned  paflions 
of  men  betray  them  into  a  thoufand  follies;  their 
follies  into  crimes;  and  their  crimes  into  misfortunes. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  Inch  as  have 
been  tne  authors  of  their  own  mifery  to  make  loud 
complaints  of  the  hard  fate  of  man,  and  to  take  re¬ 
venge  upon  the  human  condition,  by  arraigning  itsfup- 
poied  vanity.  7 ”he  foolishnefs  of  man  firft  pervert  eth  his 
way  ;  and  then  his  heart  fretteth  againjl  the  Lord. 

I  do  not,  however,  maintain,  that  it  is  within  our 
power,  to  be  altogether  free  of  thofe  felf-procured 
evils.  For  perfection  of  any  kind  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  man.  Where  is  the  wifdom  that  never  errs  ?  Where 
the  juft  man  that  offendeth  not  ?  Neverthelefs3  much 
is  here  left  to  ourfelves  :  and,  imperfect  as  we  are, 
the  confequences  of  right  or  of  wrong  conduct  make 
a  wide  difference  in  the  happinefs  of  men.  Experience 
every  day  (bows,  that  a  found,  a  well-governed,  and 
virtuous  mind  contributes  greatly  to  fmooth  the  path 
of  life  ;  and  that  wifdom  excelleth  folly  as  far  as  light 
excdleth  darknefs .  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  dark - 
nefs :  they  know  not  at  what  they  fumble .  But  the  righ- 
teoufnefs  of  the  per f eft  shall  dire  ft  his  way  :  and  he,  that 
walkelh  uprightly ,  walketh  furely .  The  tendency  of  the 
one  is  towards  a  plain  and  fa fe  region.  The  courfe  of 
the  other  leads  him  amidfl  fnaresand  precipices.  The 
one  occafionally  may,  the  other  unavoidably  muff, 
incur  much  trouble.  Let  us  not  then  confound,  under 
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•ne  general  charge,  thofe  evils  of  the  world,  which 
belong  to  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  thole  which, 
through  divine  alliftance,  a  wife  and  good  man  may, 
in  a  great  meafure  efcape. 

The  third  obfervation  which  I  make  refpe&s  thofe 
evils,  which  are  both  real  and  unavoidable  ;  from 
which  neither  wifdom  nor  goodnefscan  procure  our 
exemption.  Under  thefe  this  comfort  remains,  that  if 
they  cannot  be  prevented,  there  are  means,  however, 
by  which  they  may  be  much  alleviated.  Religion  is 
the  great  principle  which  afts,  under  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  as  the  corrective  of  human  vanity.  It  infpires 
fortitude,  fupports  patience,  and  by  its  profpeU's  and 
prormfes,  darts  a  cheering  ray  into  the  darkeli  fhade 
of  human  life.  If  it  cannot  fecure  the  virtuous  from 
difappointment  in  their  purfuits,  it  forms  them  to  fuch 
a  temper,  as  renders  their  difappointments  more 
light  and  eafy  than  thofe  of  other  men.  If  it  docs 
not  banifh  diffatisfa&ion  from  their  worldly  pleafures, 
it  confers  Spiritual  pleafures  in  their  fiead.  If  it  infures 
them  not  the  poffellion  of  what  they  love,  it  furnilfies 
comfort  under  the  lofs.  As  far  as  it  eftablilhes  a  con¬ 
tented  frame  of  mind,  it  fupplies  the  want  of  all  that 
worldly  men  covet  to  poflels.  Compare  the  behaviour 
of  the  fenlual  and  corrupted  with  that  of  the  upright 
and  holy,  when  both  are  feeling  the  effe&s  of  human 
vanity,  and  the  difference  of  their  fituation  will  be 
manifeft.  Among  the  former  you  are  likely  to  find  a 
querulous  and  dejected — among  the  latter,  a  com- 
pofed  and  manly  fpirit.  The  lamentations  of  the  one 
excite  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt  ;  while  the 
dignity,  which  the  other  maintain  in  diffrefs,  com¬ 
mands  refpecl.  The  fufferings  of  the  former  fettle 
into  a  peevifh  and  fretful  difpofition  :  thole  of  the 
latter  foften  the  temper  and  improve  the  heart.  Thefe 
coale quences  extend  fo  far  as  to  give  ground  for  af- 
ferting,  that  a  good  man  enjoys  more  happinels  in 
the  courfe  of  a  feemingly  unprofperous  life,  than  a 
Vol.  I.  f  f 
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bad  man  does  in  the  midft  of  affluence  and  luxury. 
What  a  conlpicuous  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
npofhe  i  aul,  who,  from  the  very  depth  of  afflidion 
could  fend  forth  fuch  a  triumphant  voice,  asprcxlitm 
tne  complete  victory  which  he  had  gained  over  the 
evils  of  life?  Troubled  on  every  fide,  yet  not  difir  e (Ted  ; 
perplexed  but  not  in  defpair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  for - 
J aken  ;  caft  down,  but  not  deftroyed.  For  though  cur  out - 
ward  man per  if h,  our  inward  man  is  renewed,  day  by 
day  -.  Such,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior  decree 
will  be  the  influence  of  a  genuine  religious  principle* 
upon  all  true  chriftians.  It  begins  to  perform  that  of. 
fee  to  them  here,  which  hereafter  it  will  more  com¬ 
pletely  diic barge,  of  wiping  away  the  tears  prom  their 
eyes* 


Such,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  eftimate  which  we 
are  to  form  of  human  life.  Much  vanity  will  always 
belong  to  it;  though  the  degree  of  its  vanity  will  de¬ 
pend,  in  a  great  mealure,  on  cur  own  character  and 
conduct  1  o  the  vicious,  it  prefenis  nothing  but  a 
continued  feene  of  difappointment  and  diffatisf action. 
To  the  good,  it  is  a  mixed  fate  of  things— w  here 
many  real  comforts  may  be  enjoyed — where' many  re- 
fources  under  trouble  may  be  obtained— but  where 
trouble,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  to  be  expedled  as 
the  lot  of  man.  From  this  view  of  human  life, 

i  he  fir  ft  practical  conclufion,  which  we  are  to. 
draw,  is,  that  it  highly  concerns  us  not  to  be  unrea- 
fo  nable  in  our  expectations  of  Worldly  felicity.  Let  us 
always  remember  where  we  are — from  what  cauf'es 
the  human  ftate  has  become  fubjeeft  to  depreflion-  — 
and  upon  what  accounts  it  muft  remain  under  its  pre- 
fent  law.  Such  is  the  infatuation  of  felf-love,  that 
though  in  the  general  deftrine  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world  all  men  agree,  yet  alrnoft  every  one  flatters 
hlmfelf,  that  his  own  cafe  is  to  be  an  exception  from 
the  common  rule,  fie  refts  on  expectations  which  he 
thinks  cannot  fail  him  :  and  though  the  prefent  be 

*  2  Corinth,  iv.  8,9 — 
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not  altogether  according  to  his  wifli 

_  o  9 


,  yet  with  the 


confidence  of  certain  hope  he  anticipates  futurity. 
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opprefs  with  double  force  the  unprepared  and  unlui- 
psfting  mind.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  o!  greater  con- 
fequence  to  our  peace,  than  to  have  always  before  our 


eyes  fuch  views  of  the  world  as  Hi  all  prevent  our  ex¬ 
pecting  more  from  it  than  it  isdefhned  to  afford.  We 
defiroy  our  joys  by  devouring  them  beforehand  with  too 
eager  expectation.  We  ruin  the  happinefs  of  lire,  when 
we  attempt  to  raife  it  too  high.  A  tolerable  and  com¬ 
fortable  (late  is  all  that  we  can  propofe  to  ourlelves 
on  earth.  Peace  and  contentment,  nor  blifs  nor  tranf- 
port,  is  the  full  portion  of  man.  Perfect  joy  is  referv- 
ed  for  heaven. 

But  while  we  reprefs  too  fanguine  hopes  formed  upon 
human  life,  let  us,  in  the  fecond  place,  guard  againit 
the  other  extreme,  of  repining  and  dilcontent.  Enough 
has  been  already  faid,  to  fhow,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  a  coniiderable  degree  of 
comfort  is  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftate.  Let  the  re¬ 
collection  of  this  ferve  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition, 
and  to  check  the  arrogance  of  complaints  and  mur¬ 
murs.  What  art  thou,  O  fon  of  man  !  who,  having 
fpru  ig  but  yefterday  out  of  the  dint,  dared  to  lift  up 
thy  voice  againit  thy  Maker,  and  to  arraign  his  provi¬ 
dence,  becaufe  all  things  are  not  ordered  according 
to  thy  wifh?  What  title  haft  thou  to  find  fault  with 
the  order  of  theuniverfe,  whofe  lot  is  fo  much  beyond 
what  thy  virtue  or  merit  gave  thee  ground  to  claim  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  thee,  to  have  been  introduced  into 
this  magnificent  world— to  have  been  admitted  as  a 
fpedtitor  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  works — and  to 
have  hadaccefs  to  all  the  comforts,  which  nature,  with 
a  bountiful  hand,  has  poured  fourth  around  thee  ?  Are 
all  "the  hours  forgotten,  which  thou  half  pafTed  in  eafe, 


in  complacency,  or  joy  l  Is  it  a  fmall  favour  in  thy 
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f)es,  that  the  hand  of  divine  mercy  has  been  ftretchet! 
o.  t  i  to  aid  thee,  and,  if  thou  rejeft  not  its  proffered 
anufance,  is  ready  to  conduft  thee  into  a  happier 
■  one  of  exigence?  When  thou  compared  thy  condi¬ 
tion  With  thy  defert,  Blulh,  and  he  afhamed  of  thy 
complaints  Be  blent,  be  grateful,  and  adore.  Re'- 
‘ '? ' :  witn  thaukfulnefs  the  blefungs  which  are  allow- 
e<Uhee.,  Revere  that  government,  which  at  prefent 
retules  tuee  more.  Reft  in  this  conclusion,  that  thouoh 
tnere  be  evils  in  the  world,  its  Creator  is  wife  and 
S0ocb  and  has  been  bountiful  to  thee. 

In  the  third  place,  the  view,  which  we  have  taken 
©r  human  life,  Ihould  naturally  direct  us  to  fuch  pur- 
iuits  as  may  have  moil:  influence  for  correcting  its  va- 
mty.  There  are  two  great  lines  of  conduft,  which 
oner  themselves  to  our  choice.  The  one  leads  towards 
t  ue  goods  or  the  mind  ;  the  other  towards  thoie  of 
fortune.  1  he  former,  which  is  adopted  only  by  the 
m  w,  engages  us  chiefly  in  forming  our  principles,  re¬ 
gulating  our  difpofitions,  improving  all  our  inward 
powers.  1  he  latter,  which  in  every  age  has  been  foU 
lowed  by  the  multitude,  points  at  no  other  end  but 
attaining  the  conveniences  and  pleafures  of  external 
fie.  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  this  Iafh  purfuit,  the  vanity 
of  the  world  will  encounter  us  at  every  flep.  For  this 
is  the  region  in  which  it  reigns,  and  where  it  chiefly 
difpiays  its  power.  At  the  fame  time,  to  lay  the  world 
totaLy  cut  of  view,  is  a  vain  attempt.  The  n  limber  Jefs 
t.es  by  which  we  are  connected  with  external  things, 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  behold  them  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  But  though  we  cannot  wrap  ourfelves  up  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  care  of  the  mind,  yet  the  more  we  make 
its  w  elfare  our  chief  object,  the  nearer  fhall  we  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  happy  independence  on  the  world, 
which  places  us  beyond  the  reach  of  fiuffering  from  its 


vanity. 

I  hat  difeipline,  therefore,  which  corrects  the  eager- 
nels  of  worldly  paflions,  which  fortifies  the  heart  with 
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virtuous  principles,  which  enlightens  the  mind  with 
ufefiil  knowledge,  and  furnilhes  to  it  matter  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  within  irlelf-,  is  of  more  confequence  to  real 
felicity,  than  all  the  providon  which  we  can  make  of 
the  goods  of  fortune.  To  this  let  us  bend  our  chief  at¬ 
tention.  Let  us  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  feeing 
sut  of  it  are  the  iffues  of  life.  Let  us  account  our  mind 
the  molt  important  province  which  is  committed  to  our 
c*re ;  and,  if  we  cannot  rule  fortune,  budy  at  lead  to 
rule  ourfelves.  Let  us  propofe  for  our  object,  not 
worldly  fuccefs,  which  it  depends  not  on  us  to  obtain  ; 
but  tnat  upright  and  honourable  difcharge  of  our  duty 
in  every  conjuncture,  which,  through  the  divine  abid¬ 
ance,  is  always  within  our  power.  Let  our  happinefs 
be  fought,  where  our  proper  praife  is  found  •  and  that 
be  accounted  our  only  real  evil,  which  is  the  evil  of 
our  nature;  not  that,  which  Is  either  the  appointment 
of  providence,  or  which  arifes  from  the  evil  of  others. 

But  in  order  to  carry  on  with  luccefs  this  rational  and 
manly  plan  of  conduct,  it  is  necedary,  in  the  lad  place, 
that  to  moral,  we  join  religious  difcipline.  Under  the 
prefent  imperfection  of  our  minds,  and  ami'dft.  the  fre¬ 
quent  Ihocks  which  we  receive  from  human  evils,  much 
do  we /Land  in  need  of  every  abidance  for  fupportino- 
our  condancy.  Of  all  abidance,  to  which  we  can  havt 
recourfe,  none  is  lo  powerful  as  what  may  be  derived 
from  the  principles  of  the  chridian  faith.  He,  who 
builds  on  any  other  foundation,  will  find,  in  the  day 
of  trial,  that  lie  had  built  his  houfe  on  the  fand.  IMan 
is  formed  by  his  nature,  to  look  up  to  a  fuperior  being 
and  to  lean  upon  a  drength  that  is  greater  than  his 
own.  All  the  confiderations,  which  we  can  offer  for 
confirm i jig  his  mind,  prefuppofe  this  refcurce,  and  de¬ 
rive  from  it  their  principal  efficacy. 

Never  then,  let  ns  lofe  fight  of  thofe  great  objefts 
w  nch  rengion  brings  under  our  view,  if  we  hope  to 
ltind  firm  and  erecf  anndd  the  dangers  and  didreflesof 
our  prelent  date.  Let  us  cultivate  all  that  connexion 
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with  the  great  Father  of  fpirits  which  our  condition 
admits — by  piety  and  prayer — by  dependence  on  his 
aid,  and  trull:  in  his  promifes— by  a  devout  fenfeof  his 
prefence,  and  a  continual  endeavour  to  acquire  his  grace 
and  favour.  Let  us,  with  humble  faith  and  reverence, 
commit  ourfelves  to  the  blelfed  Redemer  of  the  world--- 
encouraged  by  the  difeoveries  which  he  has  made  to  us 
of  the  divine  mercy,  and  by  the  hopes,  which  he  has 
afforded  us,  of  being  raifed  to  a  nobler  and  happier 
ftation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Solhall  virtue,  ground¬ 
ed  upon  piety,  attain  its  full  ftrength.  Infpired  with  a 
religious  fpirit,  and  guided  by  rational  principles,  we 
*  fhall  be  enabled  to  hold  a  (feady  courfe  through  this 
mixed  region  of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  hopes  and  fears  ; 
lentil  the  period  arrive,  when  that  cloud,  which  the 
prefent  vanity  of  the  world  throws  over  human  affairs, 
ihall  entirely  difappear,  and  eternal  light  be  difiufed 
4>ver  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God. 
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RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS: 

By  M.  N  E  C  K  E  R. 

■Extra*  from  the  Monthly  Review,  vohme  ?8>  page  sgK 
e  l  Importance  des  opinions  religieufes.  Par  M.  Nether. 

“  here  made  at  the  fiirine  of  religion,  by  * 

a  man  of  the  lor^t’  “y^of  p“  P°luical  U  and 

L  beU  i'  r',°b'e  ,:9<  and  g:ves  M .  Neder.  uho 

j  ^  Cfmi{1  ^or  ^1S  greai  rapacity  literary  mer'f 

;  M,mUXnTth  ''•t'ubU  1  nlW  Td  diflin^>J!ted  uric  to  the  vel 

to  am ve  'it  - L  *  ^  lC‘  ■  U  ^as  ^een  th,s  v  niuous  man’s  defliny 
O  an.ve  at  eminence  ,n  every  I  ne  that  he  has  put  feed  from 

the  counting  houfe  to  the  threfltold  of  the  cabirfet  And 

lmpolftble,  f  we  read  the  u.o,k  before  nU,  r'„n  d 

a^entton  not  ,o  fee,  that  both  his  h  ”  d  a'd  Es  helttmakel 

(a"‘  affe®,n8  appearance  in  the  cauje  of  religion 
W  hen  Cicero was  exhautted  w„h  btthnels  ar5  d  (In  (fed 
bymabgrtanr  oppohtton,  in  his  zealous  labom  fo,  Vi  ±J 
of  his  country  he  bad  recourfe  to  philofopby.  J  ',lffbr 

,  n  confo  atton,  but  as  adapt,  J  to  furniib  Ivm  with  means 
Ci  being  ulelul  to  Ins  fellow-rir Izers  wUrP  r  raLn-S 
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difference,  that  the  latter  ha\  Cund",’  tUdVhnne  ImU'a^ 
precepts  of  chnfttarmy,  better  lights  by  whtch  he  rnttht  mt- 
amhir  1S  PH  0^°P^>’?  than  the  former  could  derive  from  the 
M"1  N*JS  L-t  nen  dnd  C  ProfpefFs  of  heathen  wifdom 

forPm  h  errflmWS}  WIth^eatfagaci,yand  ftrenX7,’c,- 


eorifolation,  in  incentives  to  hope,  in  motives  to  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  that  promote  order,  and  yield  fatisfadion  to  every  fphere, 
age  and  fituation,  tends  not  in  a  vague,  but  in  a  dired  and 
effectual  manner,  to  the  advancement  of  public  and  private  fe¬ 
licity.  This  moll  important  truth  is  prefented  by  M.  Necker 
to  the  underllanding  and  to  the  heart  of  his  reader  in  various 
points  of  view,  which  give  us  high  and  pleajing  ideas  of  his 
own  intelleds  and  jeelmgs . 

44  Befides  crimes  committed  in  fecret,  our  ingenious  and 
refpedable  author,  prefents  us  with  a  prodigious  lift  of  errors 
and  vices,  which  civil  lav/s  can  neither  define  nor  purfue — 
and  which  have  already  done  unfpeakable  mifchief  in  fociety  ; 
even  before  they  have  become  the  objeds  of  public  cenfure. 
The  details  here  are  fmgularly  ingenious  and  f o lid,  and  fhow 
a  deep  and  exlenftve  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human 
life.  The  parallel,  moreover,  drawn  by  M.  Necker,  between 
the  influence  of  religious  fentiments,  and  that  of  laws  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  is  inter efing  in  the  highejt  degree . 

44  A  kind  of  enthufiafm  animates  the  author  in  many  pafla- 
ges  of  thefe  excellent  chapters,  and  which,  affociated  with  fo- 
ber  and  folid  argument,  is  diftufed  in  a  proper  meafure 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  work ;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  en¬ 
thufiafm,  which  an  elevated  and  enlightened  nrrnd  muft  feel 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  is  great,  beautiful  and  happy. 

44  Thofe  who  can  perufe  the  1 8th  and  laft  chapter  of  this 
book  without  a  pleafing  emotion,  and  the  warmeft  fentiments 
©f  efteem  for  the  author,  wil  ,  we  hope,  he  few  in  number/* 
Extratt  from  the  fame  work ,  vol.  8o,  page  370. 

44  We  rejoice  to  fee  this  excellent  work  naturalized  here — 
and  it  ought  to  be  tranflated  into  every  European  language/* 


